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Editorial  Note. — We  desire  to  place  on  record  our 
appreciation  of  the  work  done  by  Mr.  Maxwell  Adams  and 
Mr.  Tapley  Soper  as  our  co-editors,  from  1908.  We  have 
received  from  them  at  all  times  the  greatest  assistance, 
and  we  are  sure  the  readers  of  the  Devon  and  Cornwall  Notes  and 
Queries  realise  what  splendid  work  they  have  done,  which  has 
resulted  in  making  it  such  a  useful  publication  and  one  which 
compares  most  favourably  with  similar  publications  in  other 
counties.  John  S.  Amery. 

Edward  Windeatt. 

1.  Norman  Corbels  at  Plympton. — A  few  years  ago, 
when  an  old  cottage  at  Plympton  was  being  demolished,  three 
Norman  corbels  were  found,  built  into  the  wall.  They  were 
protected  by  being  placed  face  inwards  in  the  wall,  so  they  are 
in  very  good  condition. 

They  must  originally  have  been  supporters  of  a  corbel  table. 
This  was  an  arrangement  to  protect  the  walls  from  rain 
drippings.  Two  or  three  courses  of  stone  at  the  top  of  the 
wall,  under  the  eaves,  were  made  to  project,  one  above  the 
other,  beyond  the  surface  of  the  wall ;  it  was  then  easy  enough 
to  carry  the  roof  further  out,  so  that  all  drippings  would  fall 
clear  of  the  wall.  Naturally  the  lower  course  of  projecting 
blocks  required  support,  and  this  was  afforded,  sometimes  by 
a  row  of  arches,  sometimes  by  corbels ;  and  sometimes,  as  at 
Romsey  Abbey,  by  both,  the  corbels  being  below  the  arches. 
Usually,  but  not  always,  the  corbel  is  placed  beneath  each 
joint  of  the  base-course  of  the  table. 

At  first  Norman  corbel  tables  were  supported  by  square 
blocks ;  later  corbels  were  nearly  always  in  the  form  of  heads. 
These  heads  are  of  two  types,  in  the  north  of  England  they 
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are  often  covered  with  incised  parallel  lines,  as  may  be  seen  at 
Kilpeck.  It  is  considered  that  this  kind  of  work  shows  Norse 
influence.  Farther  south,  and  particularly  in  the  west,  the 
heads  have  staring  eyes  and  angular  features,  as  at  Plympton. 
Messrs.  Prior  and  Gardner,  in  their  work  Medieval  Figure 
Sculpture  in  England,  think  that  this  style  was  copied  from 
metal-work,  but  the  only  example  they  quote  is  the 
Sanctuary  Knocker  at  Durham,  which  to  my  eyes  looks 
much  more  Norse  in  style,  and  bears  more  likeness  to  the 
Kilpeck  corbels  than  to  those  found  in  the  west.  Many 
monastic  houses  practised  the  craft  of  metal-working,  even 
before  the  Conquest,  and  many  specimens  of  the  work  have 
come  down  to  us,  but  those  that  still  exist  are  of  delicate 
workmanship,  not  suggesting  at  all  the  grotesque  faces  of 
Norman  corbels. 

Dr.  Wright,  in  his  History  of  Caricature  and  Grotesque, 
considers  that  the  idea  of  these  heads  was  derived  from  the 
masks  worn  by  Roman  actors  on  the  stage,  the  tradition  of 
which  had  come  down  with  other  features  of  romanesque 
art.  Several  of  these  masks  are  illustrated  in  the  book,  and 
certainly  the  resemblance  is  unmistakable.  The  late  Mr. 
Francis  Bond  in  a  letter  to  me  gave  as  his  opinion  that  the 
masks  on  Norman  fonts  were  a  survival  of  the  design  of 
Roman  masks;  they  closely  resemble  Norman  corbels. 
But  it  seems  hardly  necessary  to  seek  for  origins ;  the  heads 
look  like  the  artless  efforts  of  an  untrained  hand ;  the  kind  of 
thing  that  children  produce,  with  all  the  features  exaggerated. 

As  to  the  special  signification  of  the  different  heads  it  is  not 
easy  to  speak.  Some  no  doubt  bore  some  interpretation,  and 
according  to  most  modern  authorities  an  unpleasant  one.  But 
I  cannot  think  that  in  many  cases  there  was  any  idea  in  the 
mason's  mind  except  to  make  a  head.  It  must  not  be  lost  sight 
of  that  the  men  who  built  the  wall,  carved  the  corbels. 
I  wonder  if  many  of  our  stonemasons  could  do  better 
nowadays  ? 

At  St.  Michael's  Church,  Heavitree,  there  are  three  or  fou 
Norman  corbels,  very  similar  to  the  Plympton  ones.     In  188 
the  interesting  14th  century  tower  was  pulled  down,  and  in 
course  of  the  demolition  these  corbels  came  to  light,  as  well  as 
some  other  pieces  of  Norman  work,  shell   ornament,  and 
moulding.  Kate  M.  Clarke. 
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2.  An  Account  of  a  Triton. — "  At  Exeter  in  the  year 
1737,  some  Fishermen  near  that  City,  drawing  the  Net  ashore, 
a  Creature  of  Human  Shape,  having  two  Legs,  leapt  out  and 
ran  away  swiftly  ;  not  being  able  to  overtake  it,  they  knocked 
it  down  by  throwing  sticks  at  it.  At  their  coming  up  to  it,  it 
was  dying,  and  groaned  like  a  Human  Creature  :  its  Feet  were 
webbed  like  a  Duck's,  it  had  Eyes,  Nose  and  Mouth  re- 
sembling those  of  a  Man,  only  the  Nose  somewhat  depressed: 
Tail  not  unlike  a  Salmon's,  only  turning  up  towards  its  Back, 
and  was  four  Feet  high.  It  was  publicly  shewn  at  that  Time." 
This  quotation  is  from  a  manuscript :  "  Book  of  Extracts  of 
Diana  Bosville,"  written  towards  the  close  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  The  writer  was  the  daughter  of  Sir  William  Went- 
worth,  of  Bretton  Park,  Yorkshire,  and  the  wife  of  Godfrey 
Bosville,  of  Thorpe  Hall  and  Gunthwaite,  same  county.  She 
was  a  friend  of  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu,  and  was  de- 
scribed by  Dr.  Johnson  as  '  a  mighty  intelligent  Lady.'  (A.  M. 
W.  Stirling,  "A  Georgian  Scrap  Book,"  in  The  Nineteenth 
Century,  July,  1914).  Rhys  Jenkins. 

3.  Falmouth  Transcripts. — On  the  back  of  the  paper 
containing  a  part  of  the  marriages  for  1684,  *s  the  following  list 
of  names,  evidently  a  "  presentment "  by  the  church- 
wardens : — 

Rich.  Jones,  for  not  coming  tofhis  own  parish  Church. 

Daniel  Gwin,  for  not  going  to  Church. 

Stephen  Richards,  „       „  „ 

John  Scantlebury,  „       „  „ 

Richard  Bellard,    „       „  „ 

Thomas  Guin,       „       „  „ 

Peter  Lillicrap,      „       „  „ 

This  list  has  two  lines  drawn  through  it  crossways  with 
contemporary  ink.  J.  Hambley  Rowe. 

4.  The  Witch-beam. — Pyvus  A ucuparia,  or  mountain  ash, 
the  Scottish  Rowan,  is  called  in  Devon  the  witch-beam 
or  witch  tree,  because  of  the  horror  wherewith  witches 
regard  it.  Pennant  mentions  that  farmers  in  the  High- 
lands place  branches  of  this  tree  in  their  cow-houses  on 
the  2nd  of  May  to  preserve  their  cattle  against  witchcraft. 
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The  milkmaid  of  Westmorland  ties  a  branch  of  it  to  her 
milkpail  for  the  same  reason.  Horace  Marryat  in  his  Year 
in  Sweden,  1862,  II.,  p.  380,  says  of  the  mountain  ash,  that 
is  called  there  ronn  :  "  A  mystic  tree,  from  which  the  wands 
of  the  pagan  priests  were  formed,  as  possessing  a  secret 
power  against  witches.  If  you  look  below  our  little  boat, 
you'll  find  for  sure  a  chip  of  its  wood  nailed  to  the  bottom. 
Do  you  imagine  yon  fisher  would  have  taken  the  first  silver 
lax  had  not  a  ronn-sprig  been  tied  to  the  net  ?  Never  ?  Young 
Gothlanders^still  place  its  leaves  beneath  their  waistcoats  when 
they  play  at  park ;  mothers  twine  its  branches  round  their 
infants'  cradles."  Bishop  Heber  declares  that  a  like  veneration 
exists  in  India  for  this  tree.  No/wizard,  it  is  said,  can  repose 
beneath  its  shade.  A  sprig  is  worn  in  the  turban  or  suspended 
over  the  bed  as  a  charm  against  the  evil  eye. 

%^  ^  '  V  S*  Baring-Gould. 

5.  Early  Football  in  Cornwall. — In  the  Year  Books 
of  Edward  I.  (1272-1307),  the  Hundred  of  Trygshire  presents  a 
death  from  a  kick  received  when  playing  at  football. 

J.  Hambley  Rowe. 

6.  Hurling  in  Cornwall. — In  the  Camborne  Register 
is  an  entry : — "  William  Trevarthen  buried  in  Camborne 
Church  August  13,  being  disstroid  to  a  hurling  with  Redruth 
men  at  the  high  dounes  the  10  daye  of  August,  A.D.  1705." 

J.  Hambley  Rowe. 

[Hurling-  was  formerly  the  chief  game  in  Cornwall.  It  is  well  and 
fully  described  in  Carew's  Survey.  There  were  two  varieties.,  viz.  : 
"  hurling-  to  goals  "  and  "  hurling  to  the  country."  The  latter  is  prob- 
ably the  form  referred  to  in  the  above  note.  It  was  a  very  dangerous 
game,  "  for  proofe  whereof,  when  the  hurling  is  ended,  you  shall  see 
them  retyring  home,  as  from  a  pitched  battaile,  with  bloody  pates, 
bones  broken  and  out  of  joynt,  and  such  bruses  as  serve  to  shorten 
their  daies  ;  yet  al  is  good  play,  never  Attourney  nor  Crowner 
troubled  for  the  matter."  Mr.  J.  B.  Curgenven,  writing  in  the  Western 
Antiquary  in  1885  (vol.  v.,  p.  60),  says  :  "I  have  in  my  possession  a 
hurling  ball ;  it  is  a  wooden  ball  about  the  size  of  a  cricket  ball,  covered 
with  silver  plate,  with  a  circle  of  fiat  brass-headed  nails  around  the  ball 
at  the  junction  of  the  two  hemispheres  of  plate.  It  is  much  indented, 
showing  evidence  of  hard  throwing.  It  remained  in  the  possession  of 
my  father,  the  last  winner,  when  hurling  matches  were  given  up  in 
Trigg  Minor." —Eds.] 
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7.  Turn-spits. — In  almost  every  farm-house,  and  in 
many  town  houses,  in  Devon,  up  to  quite  the  middle  of  the 
igth  century  would  be  found  the  "  Great  Spit,"  on  which 
meat  was  roasted  in  front  of  the  large  open  hearth-fire.  The 
form  of  the  spit  itself  varied  but  little.  It  consisted  of  a 
straight  and  narrow  bar  of  iron  or  steel,  flattened  in  the  middle 
and  pointed  at  one  end.  It  was  supported  on  crooks  welded 
into  the  back  of  the  tall  upright  andirons,  or  andogs,  and  the 
part  of  the  spit  which  rested  on  the  crooks  was  circular  in 
form  to  allow  of  its  revolving.  The  joint  of  meat  was  secured 
to  the  spit  either  by  the  pointed  end  being  run  through  it, 
skewer-fashion,  or  still  more  commonly  it  was  fixed  on  two 
prongs  which  could  be  shifted  along  the  spit  horizontally. 
Another  form  which  was  common  is  that  known  as  the  "basket- 
spit,"  which  consists  of  an  oblong  iron  cage  fixed  to  the  middle 
of  the  spit,  capable  of  being  opened  and  shut,  into  which  large 
joints  were  placed.  At  the  opposite  end  of  the  spit  from  the 
pointed  end  was  fixed  a  small  grooved  pulley-wheel  which  con- 
nected the  spit  with  the  power  which  drove  it,  known  as  the 
jack,  of  which  more  anon. 

Beneath  the  spit  was  placed  a  long  rectangular  iron  drip- 
ping-pan, which  contained  the  fat  and  into  which  the  gravy 
from  the  meat  dropped,  with  which  it  was  basted.  While  at 
the  back  of  this  pan,  to  keep  the  ashes  from  falling  into  it, 
was  placed  a  flat  bar  of  iron  known  as  a  saver,  which  stood 
on  small  feet  and  was  about  three  inches  in  width  from  the 
ground.  In  front  of  the  spit,  that  is  on  the  opposite  side  to 
the  fire,  was  placed  a  large  three-folding  zinc  screen,  known 
as  a  sconce,  in  order  to  concentrate  the  heat  of  the  fire 
around  the  meat  to  prevent  it  from  being  wasted  by  coming 
into  the  room. 

We  now  come  to  the  most  interesting  feature,viz.,  the  power 
or  jack,  by  which  the  spit  was  turned.  The  most  usual  type 
of  jack  was  a  piece  of  mechanism  driven  by  a  weight  attached 
to  an  endless  chain  or  rope  fixed  to  a  large  brass  cog-wheel 
with  wooden  barrel,  the  mechanism  being  governed  by  a  fly- 
wheel and  intermediate  brass  cogs,  very  similar  to  the  striking 
movement  of  a  large  church  clock.  The  whole  mechanism 
was  firmly  screwed  into  the  clavel-beam,  usually  on  the  right- 
hand  side  of  the  clavy-tack  or  high  mantel-shelf ;  and,  affixed  to 
the  chain  cog-wheel,  on  the  side  nearest  to  the  wall,  was  a 
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pulley  which  was  connected  by  a  belt  of  leather  or  rope  to  the 
pulley  affixed  to  the  spit.  The  weight  was  wound  up  by  a 
large  iron  key,  similar  to  a  bed  key.  The  fly-wheel  varied  con- 
siderably ;  sometimes  it  was  in  the  form  of  a  wheel  placed 
horizontally,  sometimes  it  consisted  of  four  straight  bars  of 
iron  flattened,  while  I  have  in  my  possession  one  in  which  the 
fly-wheel  consists  of  four  leaden  swans,  affixed  to  round  bars 
of  iron.  Though  long  since  fallen  into  disuse,  these  ancient 
pieces  of  mechanism  may  still  be  met  with  occasionally  in 
old  farm-houses,  no  doubt  owing  to  their  having  been  so  firmly 
fixed  that  no  one  took  the  trouble  to  remove  them. 

Besides  this  weight-driven  jack,  there  were  other  means  of 
obtaining  power  to  turn  the  spit.  There  was  the  "  Smoke- 
jack,"  which,  though  I  have  never  seen  one,  I  take  to  be  a 
kind  of  fly-wheel  fixed  inside  the  chimney,  and  turned  by  means 
of  the  draught  caused  by  the  smoke  from  the  fire  going  up  the 
chimney,  similar  to  a  windmill,  and  connected  with  the  spit  by 
means  of  a  pulley. 

Then  there  were  water-driven  jacks,  which  gained  their 
power  from  a  small  water-wheel  worked  by  a  stream  outside 
and  connected  with  the  spit  by  means  of  a  rod  which  came 
through  the  wall,  bearing  a  pulley. 

Above  all,  there  was  the  "  turn-spit  dog."  A  special 
breed  of  dog,  which  has  now  died  out  (there  being  no  further 
use  for  it),  was  employed  as  the  "  turn-spit."  The  dog  was 
placed  inside  a  circular  iron  cage  which  was  fixed  against  the 
wall,  sometimes  in  a  special  recess,  so  as  to  revolve,  and  this 
the  dog  worked  by  constantly  attempting  to  climb  up  the  bars, 
like  a  ma  on  the  treadmill,  or  like  tame  squirrels  and  white 
mice  are  trained  to  do.  To  one  end  of  this  cage  was  affixed 
a  pulley-wheel,  similar  to  that  on  the  clock-work  jack,  and  this 
connected'  it  with  the  spit. 

I  should  be  glad  of  further  information  on  the  subject  of 
the  "  turn-spit  dog  "  and  other  means  of  turning  the  spit.  I 
have  heard  of  horses  and  donkeys  being  used. 

After  the  middle  of  the  19th  century,  the  "great  spit,"  to- 
gether with  the  various  forms  of  jacks  used  for  turning  it,  was 
gradually  superseded  by  the  small  brass-encased  clock-work 
jack  and  spit  combined,  driven  by  a  powerful  spring.  The  meat 
being  suspended  from  a  crook  at  its  base,  the  jack,  having  been 
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wound  up,  caused  it  to  revolve  first  one  way  and  then  the  other 
for  a  considerable  period.  At  first  this  jack-spit  was  hung  from 
movable  brass  or  iron  notched  bracket  screwed  into  the 
centre  of  the  clavel  beam,  the  same  screen  and  pan,  which  had 
served  for  the  "  great-spit,"  being  used.  But  later  it  was  used 
in  combination  with  the  large  tin  or  zinc  hastenev,  usually  called 
"  Dutch-oven,"  which  served  the  purpose  of  the  old  screen, 
and  at  the  same  time  contained  within  it  a  "  well  "  for  the  fat 
and  gravy,  and  a  small  door  at  the  back,  through  which  to 
baste  the  meat.  These  "  Dutch-ovens  "  remained  in  use  for 
some  time  even  after  the  general  introduction  of  kitchen  stoves 
and  ranges.  The  fire  being  left  "  open,"  the  hastenev  was 
placed  in  front  of  it.  But  even  this  method  of  roasting  meat 
has  now  almost  entirely  given  place  to  the  practice  of  baking 
it  in  a  closed  oven.  Indeed  the  "  roast-beef  of  old  England  " 
is  now  rarely  to  be  met  with.  It  is  a  misnomer  to  apply 
the  term   "  roast "  to  meat  baked  in  an  oven. 

C.  H.  Laycock. 

8.  Uncle  Tom  Cobley. — There  is  no  Devonshire 
celebrity  whose  name  is  wider  known  and  yet  of  whose 
personality  so  little  is  known  as  "  Old  Uncle  Tom  Cobley  " 
or  Cobleigh,  as  it  is  sometimes  written.  For  although  a  huge 
mass  of  fictitious  stories  have  gathered  round  his  name  in  the 
last  thirty  years,  with  the  exception  of  his  famous  expedition 
to  Widdecombe  or  Hoodicot  Fair,  as  it  appeared  in  the  older 
versions,  and  the  note  attached  to  the  song  in  Songs  of  the 
West,  I  know  of  no  reference  to  him  or  his  life  in  any  publica- 
tion, and  even  at  Spreyton,  where  he  lived  and  died,  the  tomb 
that  is  pointed  out  as  his,  is  not  that  of  "  Old  Uncle  Tom 
Cobley,"  but  of  his  great  nephew  and  successor  who  died  in  1844, 
at  the  age  of  82.  There  are  many  curious  stories  that  could  be 
told  of  the  love  affairs  and  exploits  of  this  later  Uncle  Tom 
Cobley,  but  the  original  Old  Uncle  Tom  Cobley  is  the  one 
we  are  all  interested  in,  and  he  must  have  been  a  well-known 
character  in  his  day,  so  I  think  no  apology  is  needed  for 
putting  on  record  a  few  particulars  concerning  him,  and  also 
a  story  which  is  not  fiction,  but  the  truth,  which  I  can  vouch 
for,  as  it  is  gathered  from  a  statement  made  on  oath  in  a 
court  of  law  by  Francis  Freke,  of  Loddiswell,  in  the  County 
of  Devon,  Esq.,  aged  forty-six  years  or  thereabouts  in  the 
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year  1794,  and  it  is  the  story  of  how  Old  Uncle  Tom  Cobley 
made  his  will. 

"  Old  Uncle  Tom  Cobley  "  was  a  well-to-do  yeoman  in 
the  parish  of  Spreyton,  where  he  owned  lands  and  houses  as 
well  as  having  a  good  sum  of  money.  Born  in  the  year  1697 
or  1698,  he  lived  to  be  nearly  a  hundred  years  old.  In 
Spreyton  Register  the  entry  of  his  burial  is,  "  Thomas 
Cobley,  aged  96,  was  buried  March  6,  1794."  No  entry  of 
his  birth  can  be  found  there,  and  there  is  only  one  Cobley 
entry  before  1772  and  that  is  the  burial  of  Thomasin  Cobley, 
of  Bow,  21  Feb.,  1698. 

Now  Uncle  Tom  as  he  got  on  in  years  was  the  subject  of 
anxious  solicitude  to  his  many  relations,  for  was  he  not  an  old 
bachelor  and  the  possessor  of  Puddicombe  Park,  of  Bowbeer, 
of  Park,  ,of  houses  in  Spreyton  town  and  money  out  in  debts 
and  specialities.  Whom  would  he  leave  it  all  to  ?  There  were 
his  nephews,  two  called  Thomas  Cobleigh  after  him  in  hope 
of  succeeding.  They  were  now  both  getting  on  in  years,  and 
each  had  a  son  also  called  Thomas  after  Old  Uncle  Tom,  and 
both  grown-up  men  ;  as  well  as  other  children,  and  all  anxious 
to  be  remembered  in  the  will.  But  Uncle  Tom  was  very 
suspicious  about  signing  any  will,  for  as  he  got  on  nearly  to 
90  both  sight  and  hearing  were  failing  fast  and  he  said,  "  I 
can't  see  to  write  myself  much,  and  I  can't  see  well  what 
they  tornies  has  written,  and  I  can't  hear  what  they  say  they 
has  written.  I  don't  know  whether  'tis  right."  He  had  been 
once  or  twice  to  a  friend,  Mr.  Battishill,  of  Colebrook,  to 
draw  up  a  will,  but  was  not  quite  satisfied  that  it  was  all 
right,  so  one  morning  in  January,  1787,  he  went  to  see  Mr. 
Christopher  Hamlyn,  of  Paschoe,  to  ask  him  to  draw  up  a 
will.  It  happened  at  that  time  Mr.  Hamlyn  had  two  visitors 
staying  with  him,  the  Reverend  Richard  Freke,  of  Clanna- 
borough,  and  his  son  Francis  Freke,  of  Loddiswell,  in  whose 
words  I  will  take  up  my  story  : — 

"  My  father  and  I,"  he  says,  "  were  walking  through  the  court  at 
Paschoe  when  I  saw  Mr.  Hamlyn  come  out  of  the  house  with  an  old 
man  and  a  young  woman.  '  Why,  there's  old  Thomas  Cobley,  of 
Spreyton,'  said  my  father,  and  the  old  man  came  up  and  told  my  father 
he  well  recollected  him  and  said  he  had  come  over  to  Mr.  Hamlyn's 
house  to  have  his  will  made  and  would  be  there  again  in  a  few  days  to 
sign  it,  and  would  be  much  obliged  if  my  father  would  give  himself  the 
trouble  to  attend  and  be  a  witness.    And  on  my  father  saying  it  would 
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not  be  very  convenient  for  him  I  offered  to  witness  it,  and  the  old  man 
understanding-  I  was  the  Reverend  Richard  Freke's  son,  said  it  would 
be  a  reputable  thing  to  have  a  gentleman  to  witness  his  will,  and  so  on 
January  20th,  1787,  old  Thomas  Cobley  came  again  accompanied  by 
the  same  young  woman  he  called  his  niece  to  Mr.  Hamlyn's,  who 
accompanied  by  his  clerk,  Thomas  Piercy,  put  the  will  into  the  old 
man's  hands,  observing,  '  He  is  so  deaf  he  can't  hear  the  will  read 
over  and  it  is  writ  larg'e  so  that  he  can  read  it  himself.'  Uncle  Tom 
took  the  will  and  tried  to  read.  '  'Tis  writ  bad  ;  'tis  scrawling,'  he 
said,  and  turning  to  Piercy,  the  clerk,  exclaimed,  '  Odds  tidds,  you 
damned  rogue,  you've  been  scrawling  here  I  can't  read  the  writing1. 
I'll  tell  you  again  what  I  want  put.  I  give  my  estates  of  Bubear  and 
Park  to  Thomas  Cobley,  son  of  Thomas  Cobley,  of  Puddicombe  Park, 
and  he  to  be  executor  ;  to  Mary  Cobley  here  present  two  hundred 
pounds  and  the  other  bequests  and  legacies  that  are  mentioned  in  the 
will.'  And  then  Mr.  Hamlyn  being  dissatisfied  that  the  old  man  did 
not  read  over  the  original  will  sat  down  and  wrote  over  the  heads  of 
the  will,  saying,  '  The  old  man  can  read  my  writing,'  and  then  gave 
the  paper  he  had  written  into  old  Thomas  Cobley's  hands,  who  said, 
'  What  is  this,  oh,  I  see,'  and  then  plainly  and  distinctly  read  out  the 
paper  on  which  was  written  :  To  Thomas  Cobley,  son  of  Thomas 
Cobley,  of  Puddicombe  Park,  the  two  estates  of  Bubear  and  Park  and 
the  said  Thomas  Cobley  to  be  executor.  '  Yes,  that  be  right,'  he  said. 
To  Mary  Cobley  two  hundred  pounds.  '  Yes,  that's  right,  two 
hundred  pounds  for  Molly  here.'  To  John  Cobley,  Puddicombe  Park 
and  all  the  goods  there.  '  Yes,  that's  right.'  To  Richard  Cobley  the 
houses  at  Spreyton  town  and  fifty  pounds.  '  Yes,  that's  right.'  To 
Thomas,  the  father,  two  shillings  a  week.  *  Yes,  that's  right.'  To 
William  Cobley,  twenty  pounds.  To  Elizabeth,  Ann,  Joan  and  Jane 
Cobley  each  twenty  pounds  when  they  come  of  age.  '  Yes,  that's 
right.'  To  Thomas  Cobley,  of  Bubear,  one  guinea.  '  Yes,  I  g-ave 
him  that  to  cut  him  off,  the  begarring  scamp,'  and  other  words  of  great 
resentment.  There  were  also  legacies  to  John  Veazy,  £20  ;  Margaret 
Bishop,  £20  ;  Anne  Salter,  £20  ;  Mary  Sticks,  one  guinea.  '  There, 
that's  my  meaning,'  he  said,  and  signed,  sealed  and  delivered  the  will 
and  then  Francis  Freke,  Mr.  Hamlyn  and  Piercy,  the  clerk,  duly 
witnessed  it.    And  so  at  last  Old  Uncle  Tom's  will  was  made." 

The  particulars  of  the  above  story  are  gathered  from  the 
depositions  made  by  Francis  Freke,  of  Loddiswell,  and  other 
witnesses,  when  the  validity  of  the  will  was  called  in  question 
in  the  Consistorial  Court  of  the  Archdeacon  of  Exeter,  on 
Sept.  15th,  1794,  in  the  Testamentary  Cause,  Cobley  deceased, 
promoted  by  Cobley  against  Cobley.  And  I  trust  it  will  lead 
to  some  of  the  readers  of  Devon  and  Cornwall  Notes  and  Queries 
giving  some  further  particulars  of  the  hero  of  the  well-known 
old  Devonshire  song.  J.  F.  Chanter. 
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9.  Cornish  Engineers:  The  Hornblowers. — For 
three  generations  men  of  the  Hornblower  family  were  con  - 
cerned  in  the  building  of  Newcomen  engines,  and  according 
to  a  family  tradition  Joseph  Hornblower  worked  under  New- 
comen himself.  A  Newcomen  engine  was  at  work  in  Cornwall 
in  1 716,  and  in  1725  Joseph  Hornblower  erected  an  engine  at 
Wheal  Rose,  near  Truro.  He  put  up  a  second  at  Wheal 
Busy  and  a  third  at  Polgooth,  but  he  did  not  settle  in  Cornwall 
at  this  time.  It  would  appear  that  by  the  year  1727  five 
engines  had  been  put  up  in  Cornwall,  but  the  times  were  not 
favourable,  and  by  the  year  1740  there  was  but  one  at  work  in 
the  County  (Pryce,  Minevalogia  Com.,  1778).  The  position 
changed  soon  after  this,  and  within  about  thirty-five  years 
there  were  above  sixty  engines  at  work,  and  more  than  half  of 
these  had  been  rebuilt  or  had  had  bigger  cylinders  put  in 
(Pryce).  Of  the  men  who  carried  out  this  change,  the  Horn- 
blowers  take  a  foremost  place  as  engine-builders —  father,  sons, 
and  grandsons.  The  first  of  the  family  to  settle  in  Cornwall 
was  Jonathan,  the  son  of  Joseph  ;  he  arrived  in  1745,  accom- 
panied by  his  brother  Josiah,*  probably  to  erect  engines  for 
William  Lemon,  who  at  this  time  was  entering  into  the  mining 
industry  with  great  vigour.  We  find  the  Coalbrookdale 
Company  supplying  him  with  five  cylinders  and  bottoms 
in  the  year  1742  alone.  The  active  demand  for  engines  caused 
the  father  to  follow  his  sons,  and  it  is  said  that  he  took  a  house 
at  Salem,  Chacewater,  and  settled  down  there.  However,  we 
find  him  erecting  an  engine  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bristol  in 
1749,  and  from  1755  to  1760  he  seems  to  have  lived  in  or  near 
Birmingham.  Here  he  carried  on  experiments  with  an 
electrical  machine  of  his  own  contriving  for  the  relief  of  local 
pain  in  any  part  of  the  human  body.  He  died  at  Bristol  in 
1762.  It  is  not  clear  where  he  came  from  originally.  By  one 
account  he  was  a  native  of  Staffordshire,  born  in  the  year  1696  ; 
by  another  he  was  born  at  Broseley,  Shropshire,  about  1692  ; 
while  by  a  third  he  was  born  at  or  near  Bromsgrove, 
Worcestershire,  in  1697  or  J698.  All  these  accounts  seem  to  be 


*Josiah  did  not  remain  long  in  Cornwall.  In  1753  he  went  out  to 
North  America  to  put  up  an  engine  at  a  mine  in  New  Jersey,  the  first 
steam  engine  in  America.  He  settled  and  founded  a  family  there. 
( Proceedings  of  the  New  Jersey  Historical  Society,  Vol.  v.,  1S51). 
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derived  from  family  memoranda ;  as  to  the  second  it  is  to  be 
noted  that  between  the  years  1570  and  1750  the  name  of 
Hornblower  occurs  but  once  in  the  Broseley  Parish  Registers, 
and  that  particular  entry  records  the  baptism  of  Jabez  Carter, 
the  grandson  of  Joseph.  In  regard  to  the  third  statement, .  it 
has  been  ascertained  that  his  birth  is  not  recorded  in  the 
Bromsgrove  Register  for  the  years  mentioned. 

Jonathan  Hornblower  the  elder  was  born  in  171 7.  His 
grandson,  Cyrus  Redding,  states  that  he  was  a  very  handsome 
man  of  florid  complexion,  strong,  agile  and  about  five  feet 
nine  inches  high.  He  married  Ann  Carter,  the  daughter  of  a  0 
lawyer  at  Broseley.  His  eldest  son,  Jabez  Carter,  was  born  in 
that  town  in  1744,  and  when,  in  the  following  year,  Jonathan 
set  out  for  Cornwall  the  infant  Jabez  was  left  with  his  grand- 
parents, who  brought  him  up.  Before  going  into  Cornwall 
Jonathan  had  been  engaged  in  Wales,  in  Derbyshire,  and  in 
Shropshire,  at  Madeley  Wood  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Severn  to  Broseley.  In  Cornwall  he  first  lived  in  Truro,  then 
at  St.  Mewan,  near  Polgooth  mine,  and  finally,  in  1765,  he 
built  for  himself  a  house  at  Chacewater,  where  he  commenced 
putting  up  an  engine  at  Tresavean  in  1766.  He  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Baptist  Chapel  at  Chacewater  in  1768.  James 
Watt,  on  his  first  visit  to  Cornwall  in  1777,  met  Jonathan  Horn- 
blower and  gave  his  impression  of  him  in  a  letter  to  Boulton — 
"  Hornblower  seems  a  very  pleasant  sort  of  old  Presbyterian, 
he  carries  himself  very  fair,  though  I  hear  he  is  an  unbelieving 
Thomas."  Hornblower  was  then  sixty  years  of  age,  and  no 
doubt  he  would  be  sceptical  of  the  success  of  the  new  engine 
brought  forward  by  a  man  who  had  had  no  experience  in 
engine-building ;  he  lived  thirteen  years  after  this,  and  died  at 
Whitehall,  near  Scorrier,  in  1780. 

To  pass  on  to  the  third  generation :  Jonathan  the  elder 
had  six  sons  and  seven  daughters,  each  of  whom  he  had 
christened  with  a  name  having  "  J  "  for  the  initial  letter,  a  whim- 
sical proceeding  in  which  he  followed  the  example  set  by  his 
father,  but  to  carry  the  idea  through  for  thirteen  children  in- 
volved the  use  of  such  strange  names  as  Jecholia,  Jedida,  and 
Jerusha.  With  the  exception  of  the  eldest  son,  Jabez  Carter,  all 
the  children  were  born  in  Cornwall.  The  eldest  daughter, 
Joanna,  married  the  Rev.  Robert  Redding  and  was  the  mother 
of  Cyrus  Redding  (born  1785,  died  1870),  the  author  of  a  volume 
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of  recollections —  "  Yesterday  and  To-day."  This  book  contains 
a  chapter  which  is  the  main  source  of  information  on  the  per- 
sonal history  of  the  Hornblowers.  Of  the  second  and  third 
sons,  Jethro  and  Jesse,  we  know  little  beyond  the  dates  of 
birth  and  death  and  that  they  were  engaged  in  engineering  in 
Cornwall.  Jethro,  in  1798,  obtained  a  patent  for  "  pattens  to 
be  worn  by  women."  The  fifth  son,  Joseph,  appears  to  have 
been  the  inventor  of  the  double-beat  valve,  a  device  described 
for  the  first  time  in  Gregory's  Mechanics,  1806,  in  an 
article  by  Jabez  Carter  Hornblower,  who  refers  to  it  as  a  deli- 
cate thought  of  Mr.  Jos.  Hornblower,  of  Chacewater,  near 
Truro.  Jabez  was  the  literary  member  of  the  family ;  he  con- 
tributed a  number  of  articles  and  letters  on  engineering  and 
other  subjects  to  the  books  and  journals  of  his  day.  He  had 
a  most  varied  career,  and  a  good  deal  more  is  known  about 
him  than  about  any  of?his  brothers.  Inasmuch,  however,  as 
he  was  neither  born  nor  bred  in  Cornwall,  and  appears  not  to 
have  lived  there  for  any  considerable  period,  it  does  not  seem 
desirable  to  take  up  the  space  of  D.  &>  C.  N.  &>  Q.  with  any 
long  account  of  him.  Perhaps  it  will  suffice  to  say  that  at  one 
time  he  carried  on  business  as  a  mechanical  engineer  in 
London,  that  at  various  times  he  executed  engineering  work 
in  Holland  and  in  Sweden,  and  that  he  died  in  London  in 
1814. 

The  fourth  son,  Jonathan,  born  in  1753,  demands  a 
fuller  treatment,  for  he  lived  the  whole  of  his  life  in 
Cornwall  and  was  the  most  successful  and  distinguished  of 
the  brothers. 

Jonathan  Hornblower,  the  younger,  was  beyond  question 
the  originator  of  the  compound  engine.  For  this  invention  he 
obtained  a  patent  in  1781  under  the  title — "A  Machine  or 
Engine  for  raising  water  and  other  liquids,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, by  means  of  fire  and  steam."  The  inventor  styles  him- 
self— "Jonathan  Hornblower  of  Penryn,  in  the  County  of 
Cornwall,  plumber  and  brazier,"  and  his  specification  contains 
a  clear  enunciation  of  the  idea  of  using  steam  first  in  one 
cylinder  and  then  in  another.  He  supplied  the  following 
account  of  the  origin  of  the  invention  to  Howard's  New  Royal 
Cyclopedia  (1788)  : — 

"  In  the  year  1776  I  determined  to  make  a  small  steam-engine 
for  my  own  amusement,  but  wished  to  perform  something  new. 
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Accordingly  the  first  idea  of  consequence,  that  occurred  to  me, 
was  a  possibility  of  causing  the  steam  to  perform  more  than  one 
Operation,  instead  of  destroying  it  in  the  manner  peculiar 
to  all  other  steam-engines." 

Accordingly  he  made  a  model  which  performed  so  well  that 
he  brought  it  to  the  notice  of  his  father.  The  older  man 
pointed  out  the  objections,  that  the  cylinder  lids  must  be  re- 
moved as  often  as  the  pistons  required  attention,  and  that 
the  stuffing-boxes  in  the  lids  for  the  piston  rods  would  cause  a 
considerable  loss  by  friction.  The  scheme  was  then  laid  aside, 
but  he  goes  on  to  say  : — 

"In  1770  Mr.  Watt  came  into  this  country  with  his  much 
improved  steam  engine  ;  and  seeing  him  make  use  of  one  cylinder 
lid  and  piston  rod  in  the  same  manner  as  I  had  proposed  to  apply 
them,  the  matter  was  again  revived  ...  I  therefore  completed 
another  model  on  a  larger  scale." 

It  was  in  1777  that  the  first  Boulton  and  Watt  engine  was 
set  up  in  Cornwall,  and  in  1781,  when  Hornblower  obtained 
his  patent,  James  Watt  was  in  the  county.  Rumours  of  a 
competing  engine  soon  reached  him  ;  at  first  he  was  under  the 
impression  that  it  was  a  hot-air  engine,  and,  writing  to  his 
partner  Boulton,  he  said  that  he  was  very  much  vexed  and  "  if 
they  have  really  found  a  prize  it  will  ruin  us."  However, 
very  soon  he  was  in  possession  of  the  correct  story  and  wrote 
"  the  Homers  continue  bragging  of  what  they  are  to  do,  and  I 
hear  the  country  in  general  takes  part  with  them,  as  even  the 
aversion  they  have  to  the  Homers  does  not  equal  the  pleasure 
they  would  feel  at  our  undoing."  He  continued  to  be  alarmed 
and  seriously  annoyed,  although  he  thought  the  Hornblowers, 
with  the  exception  of  Jabez,  were  all  fools,  expressed  confi- 
dence in  the  strength  of  his  patent  and  thought  that  "  impartial 
people  will  regard  us  as  injured  persons,  and  not  suffer  the 
thief  of  our  horse  to  escape  because  he  has  painted  him  of 
another  colour." 

It  is  clear  that  the  idea  of  expansive  working  had  occurred 
to  Watt  some  years  before  this,  but  there  is  no  indication  that 
Hornblower  had  any  knowledge  of  what  had  been  tried  or 
suggested  by  Watt  in  this  direction,  and  it  is  fair  to  consider 
him  an  independent  inventor  of  expansive  working,  as  he  was 
undoubtedly  the  first  inventor  of  expansive  working  in  two 
cylinders. 
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Watt,  in  one  of  his  letters,  mentions  an  attempt  at  com- 
pounding made  by  the  Hornblowers  in  1779,  at  Wheal  Maid, 
"  by  connecting  two  cylinders  together  and  injecting  into  one 
of  them,"  but  the  first  engine  made  according  to  Hornblower's 
patent  was  set  up  at  a  coal  mine  at  Radstock,  near  Bristol. 
Boulton  seems  to  have  inspected  this  at  work  in  September, 
1782,  and  later  on  in  the  same  year,  Watt  went  down  there  in 
order  to  warn  the  owners  that  the  engine  was  an  infringement 
of  his  patent. 

In  the  Newcomen  engine  the  steam  was  admitted  to  and 
condensed  in  the  cylinder  below  the  piston,  and  the  cylinder 
was  open  at  the  top  so  that  the  upper  surface  of  the  piston  was 
exposed  to  the  atmosphere.  In  Watt's  engine  the  steam  was 
condensed  in  a  vessel  separate  from  the  cylinder,  the  top  of 
which  was  closed  by  a  lid,  and  the  down-stroke  of  the  piston 
was  effected  by  steam  instead  of  atmospheric  pressure.  Horn- 
blower,  while  freely  admitting  Watt's  right  to  the  separate 
ondenser,  which  according  to  his  patent  he  did  not  use,  con- 
ended  that  Watt  was  not  the  first  inventor  of  a  closed-top 
cylinder  with  steam  acting  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  piston, 
as  it  had  been  published  at  least  fifty  years  before,  "  and  in 
order  to  prove  this,  a  description  of  it  illustrated  with  a  copper- 
plate may  be  seen  at  this  day,  where  the  expansive  power  of 
steam  is  employed  to  impel  the  piston,  on  a  vacuum  which  is 
made  in  the  upper  part  of  the  cylinder,  and  where  the 
piston  is  connected  to  an  iron  rod  that  moves  through  the 
cylinder  lid."*  The  source  of  this  description  is  not  stated, 
but  it  certainly  appears  that  the  actions  for  infringement  of 
Watt's  patent,  brought  later  on,  were  fought  mainly  on  the  use 
of  the  separate  condenser. 

It  was  not  until  1790  that  Hornblower  succeeded  in 
obtaining  an  order  for  an  engine  in  Cornwall.  This  was  for 
Tincroft  Mine  and  was  set  to  work  at  the  end  of  1790  or  the 
beginning  of  1791.  Trevithick,  then  at  the  beginning  of  his 
career,  was  employed  by  the  owners  of  the  mine  to  examine 


*"An  address  to  the  Lords,  Adventurers  and  others,  concerned 
ia  the  Mines  of  Cornwall."  By  Jonathan  Hornblower^  jr.  and  John 
Winwood,  dated  Penryn,  May  1,  1788.  (Given  in  a  paper  on  Josiah 
Hornblower  by  William  Nelson,  read  before  the  New  Jersey  His- 
torical Society,  1883). 
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and  report  on  the  duty  of  the  engine  as  compared  with  one  of 
Watt's.  Apparently  the  two  engines  tested  gave  about  the 
same  result.  The  success  of  the  Tincroft  engine  led  to  other 
orders,  and  altogether  twelve  engines  on  Hornblower's  plan 
were  set  up  in  Cornwall. 

With  the  steam  pressures  employed  at  that  time  there 
could  have  been  no  appreciable  advantage  in  compounding, 
while  condensation  in  the  cylinder,  by  whatever  means  effected, 
necessarily  caused  a  loss  of  efficiency  as  compared  with  the 
Watt  engine.  .  ' 

The  Radstock  engine  was  not  a  success  at  first,  and  later 
on  we  know  that  it  was  fitted  with  a  separate  condenser  (The 
Encyclopedia  Britannica,  1797).  Possibly  some  of  the  engines 
in  Cornwall  were  so  fitted  in  the  first  instance,  or  they  may 
have  had  the  separate  condenser  applied  after  they  were  erected  ; 
at  any  rate  royalties  were  paid  to  Boulton  and  Watt  in  respect 
of  all  these  engines  as  the  result  of  an  action  at  law.  This 
action  seems  to  have  been  settled  before  the  trial  came  on, 
possibly  after  judgment  had  been  delivered  in  the  actions 
against  Bull  and  against  Hornblower  and  Maberley.* 

As  we  have  seen,  Hornblower  did  not  contest  Watt's  right 
to  the  separate  condenser.  If  then  he  found  that  this  apparatus 
was  essential  to  the  successful  working  of  his  engine,  in  com- 
petition with  the  engines  of  Boulton  and  Watt,  he  was  in  the 
position  that  he  had  a  patent  that  he  could  not  work  without 
infringing  Watt's  patent.  Boulton  and  Watt  refused  to 
licence  other  makers  to  build  engines  with  the  separate  con- 
denser. Their  patent,  as  extended  by  Parliament,  held  good 
until  the  year  1800.  Hornblower's  patent  would  expire  in  1795  ; 
if,  however,  he  could  prolong  its  life  after  that  of  Watt's 
patent,  it  might  be  possible,  he  thought,  to  reap  some  benefit 
from  it.  Accordingly,  in  1792,  he  applied  to  Parliament  for  a 
prolongation  ;  at  first  his  prospects  looked  rather  promising, 
but  Boulton  and  Watt  came  forward  in  opposition  and,  ap- 
parently after  a  determined  course  of  lobbying,  succeeded  in 
causing  the  Bill  to  be  lost. 

Finding  himself  debarred  from  proceeding  with  his  recip- 
rocating engine,  Jonathan  Hornblower  took  up  the  rotary 


*The  Hornblower  in  this  case  was  Jabez,  who  designed  a  rotative 
engine,  several  examples  of  which  had  been  set  up  in  London. 
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engine.  He  spent  many  years  on  the  subject  and  patented 
two  forms,  one  in  1792  and  another  1805,  but  his  labours  came 
to  nothing. 

Jonathan  Hornblower  died  in  1815,  aged  62,  at  Penryn, 
leaving  two  daughters.  It  is  stated  (Dictionary  of  Nat.  Biog- 
raphy) that  he  amassed  a  considerable  fortune  as  an  engineer. 
The  Gentleman's  Magazine,  in  the  notice  of  his  death,  refers 
to  him  as  "  a  very  eminent  engineer."  Rhys  Jenkins. 

10.  The  Wydow  Edyth.— In  1 526  was  published  a  quaint 
little  book,  of  which  only  one  copy  is  known  to  be  in  existence, 
entitled  "  Twelve  mery  gestys  of  one  called  Edyth,  the  lyeng  wydow 
whyche  still  lyveth.  Emprynted  at  London  at  the  sygne  of  the 
mere-mayde  at  Pollisgate  next  to  chepesyde  by  J.  Rastell,  23 
March  MDXXV."  This  has  fortunately  been  rendered  ac- 
cessible to  the  public  by  W.  Carew  Hazlitt  in  his  Old  English 
Jest-Books.  It  purports  to  be  the  real  adventures  of  a  native  of 
Exeter,  written  by  Walter  Smyth,  a  personal  servant  of  Sir 
Thomas  More  and,  like  two  of  his  fellow  servants,  a  victim 
of  the  merry  widow's  wiles.  She  is  said  to  have  been  the 
daughter  of  a  yeoman,  John  Haukyn,  at  the  sign  of  the  Flower- 
delyse,  who  married  thrice,  his  third  wife,  Edyth's  mother, 
burying  him  after  fifteen  years  of  wedded  life. 

His  widow,  having  brought  up  the  child  Edyth  not  to 

medle  with  anything 
That  sowned  unto  good  huswyfry, 
But  aye  study  to  forge  and  lye, 

married  her  to  one  Thomas  Ellys,  and  then  disappeared  from 
the  story,  leaving  her  daughter  a  piece  of  advice  that  she  did 
not  fail  to  follow  : — 

Daughter,  make  merry,  whiles  thou  may, 
For  this  world  wyll  not  last  alway. 

Edyth  tired  of  Thomas  and  eloped  with  a  servant  of  the 
Earl  of  Wiltshire,  by  whom  she  had  a  child  that  died  '  when 
it  was  but  a  lad,'  and  in  due  time  she  was  1  cast  up.'  At 
Andover  she  told  her  sorrows  to  a  gentleman  to  whom  she  pro- 
mised the  wardship  of  a  fictitious  daughter,  a  much  injured 
heiress.  He  consulted  Sir  Thomas  Dennis,  Sheriff  of  Devon, 
who  advised  him  to  fetch  the  girl,  but  by  the  time  he  and  the 
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widow  reached  Wandsworth  her  wiles  had  become  too 
apparent,  and  the  first  4  jest '  closes. 

The  book  continues  in  the  same  manner,  and  Mr.  Arthur 
W.  Reed,  in  an  interesting  article  in  The  Library  for  July,  1918, 
pp.  186-99,  bom  which  the  above  story  is  mainly  taken,  points 
out  that,  not  only  does  it  deal  with  well-known  historical 
characters,  such  as  the  Earl  of  Wiltshire  and  Sir  Thomas 
Dennis  above-mentioned ;  the  Earl  of  Worcester,  Lord 
Chamberlain ;  Edmund  Lee,  Justice  of  the  Peace  for  Suffolk ; 
John  de  Vere,  Earl  of  Oxford ;  Sir  Thomas  Neville,  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Commons  ;  John  Fisher,  Bishop  of  Rochester ; 
Thomas,  Earl  of  Arundell ;  Sir  Thomas  More ;  and  Cardinal 
Wolsey  ;  but  also  with  minor  characters,  many  of  whom  can 
be  identified.  For  example,  the  three  yeomen  of  Woisey's 
household  who  were  among  the  widow's  victims,  all  appear  in 
the  Lay  Subsidies.  In  fact,  of  the  many  characters  actually 
named,  Mr.  Reed  has  succeeded  in  tracing  all  except  ten,  but 
he  has  found  out  nothing  about  either  the  widow's  father  or 
her  husband.  If  either  or  both  of  these  could  be»identified,  it 
would  form  strong  confirmatory  evidence  of  the  truth  of  the 
narrative.  R.  Pearse  Chope. 

11.  Torre  Abbey,  Mohun  Gatehouse  :  Keystones  in 
Groined  Roof  of  Foot  Entrance.— From  the  accompany- 
ing illustrations  it  will  be  seen  that,  although  the  keystones 
in  the  two  bays  are  similar,  the  cuts  within  the  spokes  of  the 
two  wheels  or  circles  vary.  In  the  western  bay  the  interstices 
contain  two  dagger-like  forms,  three  triangles  and  three  blank 
spaces  ;  in  the  eastern  bay  there  are  two  of  each  incised  form 
[i.e.  one  triangle  less]  and  four  blank  spaces  [i.e.  one  more]  : 
the  position  also  is  different.  The  attention  of  thousands  of 
visitors  to  the  Abbey  has  been  drawn  to  these  cryptographical 
marks,  but  hitherto  no  satisfactory,  explanation  has  been 
forthcoming.  Occurring  as  they  do  just  outside  the  porter's 
lodge,  one  queries:  had  they  anything  to  do  with  a  calendar 
of  time  ?  There  are  eight  divisions  in  each  stone  :  had  they 
reference  to  the  hours  of  the  day  ?  Are  similar  keystones 
known  anywhere  else  ?  Perhaps  some  member  of  the 
Premonstratensian  Order,  to  which  Torre  Abbey  belonged, 
can  explain  or  suggest  an  explanation. 

Hugh  R.  Watkin. 
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12.  Chilcott's  Free  Schools. — Visitors  to  Tiverton  can- 
not fail  to  have  noticed  Chilcott's  Free  School  in  Peter  Street, 
which  was  founded  in  1609,  by  Robert  Comyn,  alias  Chilcott, 
nephew  and  clerk  to  the  more  famous  Peter  Blundell.  Accord- 
ing to  Prince's  Worthies,  "  Mr.  Chilcot,  before  he  died,  settled 
his  habitation  in  London,  where  very  probably  he  expired,  and 
lieth  inhumed  ;  altho'  in  what  particular  church,  by  reason  of 
that  grand  conflagration,  which  hapened  in  the  year  1666,  and 
destroyed  so  manyi°funeral  monuments,  we  can't  certainly  de- 
termine ;  nor  what  issue  he  left  behind  him."  It  is,  therefore, 
interesting  to  find  that  two  persons  of  the  same  name,  and 
undoubtedly  his  descendants,  founded,  a  century  later,  a  similar 
free  school  at  Watford,  in  Hertfordshire.  The  following  words 
are  cut  in  stone  over  the  doorway  of  the  old  free  school  near 
the  church  in  that  town  : — 

"  Anno  Dni  1704.  This  free  school  was  built  and  endowed  for  the 
teaching-  of  poor  children  at  the  proper  cost  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Fuller  of  Watford  Place  the  only  daughter  of  Mr.  John  Comyne 
alias  Chilcott  of  Tiverton  in  Devonshire  and  of  London  Merchant 
who  dyed  ye  1 1  th  of  November  1709  aged  65.  Silvester  Chilcott 
Gent.  Brother  to  the  foundress  of  this  school  has  made  an  addition 
of  £20  a  year  for  ever." 

This  Silvester  Chilcott  died  in  171 6  and  was  very  properly 
buried  just  outside  the  school  which  he  "  for  ever  "  enriched. 
(Tompkins,  Highways  and  Byways  in  Hertfordshire,  p.  74.) 

Rhys  Jenkins. 

13.  Family  of  Walrond  of  Bovey. — These  notes  are 
intended  to  correct  some  erroneous  statements  that  have  been 
printed  with  regard  to  the  name  of  father,  the  date  of  mar- 
riage, and  place  of  burial  of  Judith  Maria  (heiress  of  Walrond 
of  Bovey),  the  first  wife  of  John,  Lord  Rolle. 

Vivian's  Visitations  of  Devon,  Rolle  Pedigree,  p.  656,  states 
that  John,  Lord  Rolle  married  first  Judith-Maria,  daughter  of 
Henry  Walrond  and  that  they  were  married  22  Feb.,  1778; 
Worthy's  Devonshire  Wills  says,  p.  450,  the  same  ;  Stirling's 
Beauties  of  the  Shore,  pp.  14  and  132,  says  daughter  of  H. 
Walrond,  married  22  July,  1778  ;  Pulman's  Book  of  the  Axe, 
p.  863,  gives  the  same  year  of  marriage. 

"  Walrond  of  Bovey  Pedigree  "  in  the  Transactions  of  the 
Devonshire  Association,  1907,  vol.  xxxix,  gives  the  year  of 
marriage  1788  and  states  she  was  buried  in  Seaton  Church. 
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The  following  extracts  taken  from  the  parish  church 
registers  named,  will  correct  these  errors  : — 

Seat  on  Registers. 
1 71 7   William,  son  of  William  Walrond,  Esq.,  and  Mrs. 
Elizabeth,  his  wife,  daughter  of  Sir  William  Drake,  of  Ash, 
Knight  and  Baronet,  was  born  27th  day  of  April  and 
baptized  30th  day  same  month. 

Farringdon  Registers. 
1 741  William  Walrond,  of  Seaton,  in  the  county  of  Devon, 
Esquire  and  Sarah  Blagdon,  of  Sidbury,  in  the  said 
county,  were  married  by  licence  17  September. 

Seaton  Registers. 

1746  Mrs  Sarah,  wife  of  William  Walrond,  Esq.,  buried  21st 
day  of  November. 

Combpyne  Registers. 

1747  William  Waldron,  Esquire,  of  Seaton  and  Beere,  in  the 
county  of  Devon,  and  Sarah  Oke,  of  ye  parish  of  Axmouth 
in  the  same  county,  were  married  the  eighteenth  day  of 
June  by  Vertue  of  a  licence  from  the  Bishop  of  Exeter,  by 
me  Richard  Gerrard,  curate. 

The  following  four  from  Seaton  Registers  : 
1762  William  Walrond,  Esq.,  buried  24  December. 
1787  Mrs.  Sarah  Walrond,  relict  of  the  late  William  Walrond 

Esq.,  was  interred  in  the  family  vault  at  Seaton  the  8th 

February. 

1754  Judith-Maria,  daughter  of  William  Walrond,  of  Bovey 
Esq.,  and  Sarah,  his  wife,  baptized  27  January. 

1773  Page  35.  No.  135.  John  Rolle,  of  Hudscott,  in  the 
county  of  Devon,  Esq.  and  Judith  Maria  Walrond,  of 
Bovey,  in  the  county  aforesaid,  spinster,  married  in  this 
church  by  Licence,  the  twenty  second  day  of  February,  in 
the  year  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  seventy  three, 
by  me,  Herman  Drewe,  A.  B. 

This  marriage  was    )  John  Rolle 
solemnised  between  us  J  Judith  Maria  Walrond. 
In  the  presence  ^Sarah  Walrond 
of  J  John  Walter. 
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The  following  two  from  Bicton  Registers. 
Buried  in  the  parish  of  Bicton,  in  the  county  of  Devon  : 
1820  Judith  Maria,  wife  of  John,   Lord  Rolle,  of  Bicton 
House,  &  daughter  of  William  Walrond,  Esq.  of  Bovey 
House.    Bicton  House,  October  10,   age  65.  David 
Horndon,  rector. 
1842  John  Lord  Rolle.    Bicton.    April  12th,  age  go. 

In  the  Walrond  aisle  in  Seaton  Church  is  a  white  marble 
tablet,  a  shield  of  arms  Walrond  impaling  Oke  : — 

Sacred  to  the  memory  of 
William  Walrond  Esqr 
who  died  at  Bovey  in  1762  aged  45  years 
And  of  his  wife  and  infant  son. 
Also  of  Sarah  Oke  his  second  wife 
by  whom  he  had  issue 
Sarah,  Courtenay-Willm  and  Judith-Maria 
of  these  the  last  and  only  surviving  one 
wife  of  John  Rolle  Esq.  M.P.  for  Devon 
erected  this  monument 
in  respect  of  the  best  of  parents 
and  at  the  request  of  her  mother 
who  departed  this  life 
Febry  1st  1787 
Aged  67. 

The  following  extract  from  a  Pedigree  of  Oke  and  Buckland 
read  before  the  meeting  of  the  Devonshire  Association,  July 
1909,  but  not  printed,  gives  the  descent  of  Sarah  Oke,  the 
mother  of  Lady  Rolle,  and  shows  her  connection  with 
William  Buckland,  Dean  of  Westminster  ;  James  Manning 
of  George's  Meeting,  Exeter,  and  Henry  Alford,  Dean  of 
Canterbury  : — 

Walter  Oke  of  Axmouth  (son  of  William  Oke,  of  the  same 
parish)  marr.  at  Axmouth,  19  Aug.  1684,  Dinah 
Broughton.  She  was  bur.  at  Combpyne,  14  March  1716. 
Amongst  other  issue  they  had  three  sons : — 

I.  John  Oke,  of  the  Manor  House,  Combpyne,  where  he  was 
bur.  28  Oct.  1776;  he  marr.  at  Little  Bredy,  Dorset,  12 
Feb.  1754,  Mary,  dau.  of  Robert  Bridge,  of  Little  Bredy 
and  his  wife,  Elizabeth  Everet ;  they  had  issue  a  dau. 
Elizabeth,  bap.  at  Combpyne,  2  July  1756,  bur.  there  20 
Jan.  1783,  M.I.    She  marr.  at  Combpyne,  20  Jany.  1783, 
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Charles  Buckland*  (son  of  William  Buckland,  rector  of 
Woolborough,  1746-60),  bap.  Newton  Abbot  27  Feb. 
1750  ;  bur.  at  Axminster  12  Jany.  1821.  He  was  Curate 
of  Colyton,  1776-89;  rector  of  Templeton,  1776;  of 
Trusham,  1793  and  Vicar  of  West  Chelborough,  Dorset 
1795.  Amongst  other  issue  he  had  a  son,  William 
Buckland,  born  at  Axminster  12  March  1784,  bapt.  there 
20  April  following  ;  died  14  Aug.  1856  ;  bur.  at  Islip, 
Oxford  ;  Canon  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford;  Dean  of 
Westminster  Abbey  and  the  celebrated  geologist  and 
mineralogist. 

II.  William  Oke,  of  Whitelands,  Axmouth  ;  bap.  at  Axmouth 

7  Apr.  1687,  Dur*  there  13  March  1747.  He  married  at 
Honiton,  25  Aug.  1718,  Sarah,  bap.  Awliscombe,  7  Nov. 
1691,  bur.  Combpyne  9  May  174J  ;  dau.  of  George 
Passemer,f  B.  A.  Exeter  Coll.,  Oxford,  1667,  Vicar  of 
Awliscombe  1668,  and  his  wife  Susanna,  dau.  of  Alexander 
Cheeke.  They  had  issue  a  dau.  Sarah  Oke,  bapt.  at 
Axmouth  23  July  1719,  bur.  at  Seaton  8  Feb.  1787,  M.L 
She  marr.  at  Combpyne  8  June  1747,  William  Walrond 
of  Bovey,  Esq.,  1717-1762,  and  had  issue  a  dau.  &  heiress, 
Judith-Maria,  who  became  the  wife  of  John,  Lord  Rolle, 
She  was  the  foundress  of  a  free  school,  almhouses,  and  an 
evening  preacher  at  Beer. 

III.  Walter  Oke,  bap.  Axmouth  23  Feb.  1702;  died  18  July 
1763,  M.I.  Combpyne  Church.      An  Attorney-at-Law 


*Charles  Buckland  married  secondly  at  Shute,  n  July  1814, 
Anne,  dau.  of  Richard  Mallock,  Schoolmaster  of  Axminster.  She 
died  29  April  1851,  aged  75  and  was  bur.  in  Great  Torrington 
churchyard,  M.I.  They  had  a  son  Samuel  Buckland,  1817-1900  ; 
M.A.  Christ  Church,  Oxford  ;  Vicar  of  Great  Torrington,  1 849-1894. 

\Man.  Lie.  Exeier: — 1677,  Oct.  17,  George  Passmore,  Clerk  and 
Susanna  Cheeke,  of  the  City  of  Exeter. 

Registers  of  St.  Laurence,  Exeter'. — 1681,  Susanna  dau.  of  Mr. 
George  Passemore,  Master  of  the  High  Schoole  in  Exon,  bap.  4.  Sep. 

This  Susanna  Passemore,  marr.  William  Gill  of  Honiton.  She  died 
1748,  he  1756,  leaving  a  dau.  Susanna,  born  1721,  died  1784,  marr.  1745. 
(see  Vol.  x.,  p.  197),  to  John  Heath  (who  assumed  the  name  of  Duke) 
M.P.  for  Honiton.  Susanna  Duke  appointed  her  cousin  Judith-Maria 
Rolle  as  executrix  to  her  will. 
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of  Pinhay,  in  Axmouth.  He  marr,  (Mar.  Lie.  25  May, 
1742)  Francis  Enchmarch,  of  Tiverton.  She  died  2  March 
1806,  aged  94,  M.I.  Combpyne.  Amongst  other  issue 
they  had  two  daughters  : — 

I.  Frances,  died  at  Charmouth  29  April,  1824,  aged  75, 
M.I.  Charmouth  church,  she  marr,  at  Lyme  Regis,  7 
June  1775,  Thomas  Shute,  died  at  Charmouth,  8  Feb. 
1814,  aged  68,  M.I.  They  had  a  dau.  Rebecca,  who 
marr.  at.  Charmouth,  16  Sept.  1802,  Samuel  Alford,* 
M.A.  Oxon,  of  Heale  House,  Curry  Rivel,  Vicar  of 
Muchelney.  Samuel  and  Rebecca  Alford  had  a  dau., 
Frances-Oke  Alford,  who  marr.  her  cousin,  Henry  Alford, 
D.D..  Fellow  of  Trinity  Coll.,  Cambridge  and  Dean  of 
Canterbury.  Also  a  son,  Henry  Alford,  who  had  a  son 
Daniel  Pring  Alford,  sometime  Vicar  of  Tavistock,  author 
of  The  A  bbots  of  Tavistock,  etc. 

II.  Maria,  who  married  at  Lyme  Regis  22  Oct.  1777, 
James  Manning,  Minister  of  George's  Unitarian  Meeting, 
Exeter,  1 778-1831. 

Awliscombe  Church:  Grave  Stone  on  the  Chancel  Floor. — 
Arms  with  mantling  helmet  and  crest  :  Or,  on  a  fess 
between  three  escutcheons  gules,  each  charged  with  a  bend  Vair, 
two  cinquefoils  of  the  first,  all  within  a  bordure  azure  bezantee  ; 
impaling — Ermine,  on  a  chief  sable  three  lozenges  or. 
Crest — A  demi-leopard  azure. 

Hie  jacent  Georgius  Passemer  cler  :  olim 
Vicarius  Hujus  ecclise  Sepetit  fuit  primo 
Die  Maii  Anno  Dni  1695. 
Etiam  Georgius  filius  ejus  qui  sepetit  fuit 
240  die  Augusti  1695. 

Etiam  Johannis  frater  ejus  qui  sepetit  fuit 
decimo  die  Aprilis  Anno  Dni  1701. 
Etiam  Susanna  Vidua  et  Relict  praedicti 
Georgii  Passemer  cler :  unica  filia 
Alexandri  Cheeke  Ar.  Procuratoris 
Generalis  Serenissimo  Carolo  primo 
nec  non  Carolo  Secundo  nuper  regibus 
Anglie  etc.  infra  curiam  Admirali — 
tatis  quae  sepetit  fuit  28  die  Mar.  1722. 

*Tomb  Cury  Rivel  Churchyard: — Rev.  Samuel  Alford,  died  22 
March,  1854,  aged  78.  Rebecca,  his  widow,  died  2  Feb.  1855, 
aged  72. 
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George's  Unitarian  Chapel,  Exeter,  Monument  in  the  Schoolroom  : 
Profile  of  deceased  in  basso-relievo  : — 

"  And  now  my  fellow  Christians  of  all  denominations,  Farewell.  My 
beloved  Wife  and  Children,  Fare  ye  well,  May  I  meet  you  round  the 
throne  of  our  reconciled  Father,  with  filial  reverence,  and  mutual  con- 
gratulations.   Again  Farewell  !  Farewell  !  !  "  J.  Manning. 

Sacred  to  the  memory  of  the  Revd  James  Manning  who  for  upwards 
of  fifty-three  years,  was  the  beloved  and  respected  Pastor  of  the 
congregation  assembling  in  George's  Meeting  House  ;  in  him  the  poor 
have  lost  a  kind  benefactor,  his  family  a  most  affectionate  husband, 
and  his  fellow  citizens  an  active  &  steady  friend.  He  was  born  at 
Northampton  25  Aug.  1754,  and  died  in  this  city,  10  Sept.  1831. 

"  Servant  of  God  farewell." 

The  Rev.  Herman  Drew,  the  officiating  minister  at  the 
marriage  in  Seaton  Church,  of  John  Rolle  and  Judith- Maria 
Walrond,  was  himself  married  in  Colyton  Church,  as  the 
following  entry  from  the  registers  shows  : — 

1775.  May  1.  Herman  Drew,  clerk,  of  the  parish  of  Wootton 
Fitzpaine  in  the  county  of  Dorset  and  Sarah  Mary 
Hatherley  of  this  parish  were  married  by  Licence  by  me 

W    Hatherleigh  Vicar. 

In  the  presence  of  Elizabeth  Hatherly,  Jno.  Rolle. 

In  Vivian's  Visitations  of  Devon,  Drewe,  p.  308,  Herman 
Drewe  is  stated  to  be  the  sixth  son  of  Francis  Drewe,  of 
Grange,  and  that  he  died  19  Sep.  1817,  but  his  memorial 
inscription  on  the  north  wall  of  the  chancel  of  Broadhembury 
Church  states  otherwise  : — 

In 

The  family  vault  of  this  church 
are  deposited  the  remains 
of 

The  Rev.  Herman  Drewe  A.M. 
Rector  of  Wootton  Fitzpaine,  Sheldon  and  Combrawleigh 
Seventh  son  of  Francis  Drewe,  of  Grange,  Esq.  and  Mary  his  wife 
daughter  and  heiress  of  Thomas  Rose  of  Wootton  in  the  county  of 

Dorset,  esq. 

ob.  Apr.  19   M  DCCCXVI  I  JEt.  68. 
In  memory  of  her  beloved  and  lamented  father 
This  tablet  was  placed 
By  Mary  wife  of  the  Rev.  Lewis  Way 
of  Stanstead  Park,  Sussex. 
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The  Rev.  C.  Lister  James  has  kindly  sent  me  a  copy  of 
his  burial  entry  from  the  Broadhembury  Registers  : — 

1817    Rev.  Herman  Drewe.  Combe  Raleigh.    County  of 
Devon.   April  24,  1817.    Deservedly  lamented.    Age  68. 

William  Hatherly,  Vicar  of  Colyton  1 766-1 781,  died  2  bur. 
6  October  1781,  M.I.  Colyton  Church,  was  son  of  Narcissus 
Hatherley,  of  Bideford,  gent.  He  married  Sarah  (died  1761 
and  buried  in  the  Cathedral),  daughter  of  George  Baker, 
Archdeacon  of  Totnes,  and  his  wife  Mary,  daughter  of  Stephen 
Weston,  Bishop  of  Exeter.  A.  J.  P.  Skinner. 

14.  Early  Coin  in  a  Cob  Wall. — The  following 
letter  was  inserted  in  the  Western  Morning  News  of  8th 
November,  1919 : — I  have  lately  had  a  window  cut  through 
the  wall  of  an  old  cottage  here  that  was  rather  dark  inside. 
The  wall  was  made  of  cob,  and  a  coin  was  found  embedded  in 
it.  The  coin  must  have  fallen  in  while  the  wall  was  being 
built  or  while  the  cob  was  being  mixed  beforehand.  It  is 
what  is  called  a  "short-cross  "  penny,  and  the  lettering  gives 
the  names  of  Henry  as  the  King,  London  as  the  mint,  and 
Adam  as  the  moneyer.  Adam  was  moneyer  from  1205 
to  1237,  so  it  must  have  been  coined  between  those  dates. 
Henry  III.  did  not  succeed  John  until  1216,  but  this  does  not 
show  that  it  was  coined  so  late  as  that,  for  the  "  short-cross  " 
pennies  were  introduced  by  Henry  II.  about  1180,  and  were 
coined  all  through  the  reigns  of  Richard  I.  and  John  without 
any  alteration  in  the  King's  name  on  them.  As  the  coin  is 
rather  worn,  it  may  have  been  in  circulation  for  some  while 
before  it  got  into  the  wall ;  but  one  would  probably  be  safe 
in  saying  that  it  was  there  for  upwards  of  600  years.  And 
after  all  those  years  the  cob  was  hard  and  firm.  It  is  a 
pity  that  our  builders  make  no  further  use  of  a  material  that 
is  at  once  so  cheap  and  handy  and  so  durable. 

Mr.  Cecil  Torr  sends  the  following  further  particulars  : — 
The  cottage  is  known  as  Bowhouse  or  Above  House.  It  is 
a  plain  rectangular  building  with  a  rather  steep  roof.  The 
fireplace  and  chimney  are  of  granite,  the  walls  are  partly  of 
granite  and  partly  of  cob,  and  the  roof  is  thatched.  The 
interior  was  partitioned  off  into  two  rooms  upstairs  and  two 
rooms  down.     The  partitions  were  made  of  wooden  studs 
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with  laths  and  plastering,  and  did  not  appear  to  be  more  than 
about  a  hundred  years  old.  At  the  north  end  of  the  down- 
stair partition  there  was  the  end  of  an  old  beam  built  into 
the  wall  and  sawn  off  flush  with  the  surface.  I  have  put  in  a 
new  beam,  and  taken  this  partition  away,  thus  getting  one 
spacious  room  instead  of  two  rooms  that  were  inconveniently 
small.  I  am  retaining  the  upstair  partition,  as  two  bedrooms 
are  required ;  but  I  imagine  that  originally  there  was  only  one 
room  upstairs  as  well  as  one  room  down,  for  all  the  four 
rooms  had  their  windows  in  the  corners,  formed  by  the  south 
end  of  the  partitions,  as  if  these  partitions  had  divided 
two  wide  windows  into  four.  The  building  is  not  of  any 
architectural  merit,  and  is  interesting  only  for  antiquity. 

Wreyland,  near  Lustleigh.  CECIL  ToRR. 

15.  Spindle-Whorl. — A  good  specimen  of  a  whorl  was 
recently  found  by  Mr.  A.  Hawkins  at  Venton  Hills  between 
Rattery  and  Tigley.  The  Editors  are  indebted  to  the  Rev.  f. 
Lyde  Hunt  for  particulars.  The  whorl  was  found  in  the 
course  of  hoeing  turnips  in  a  field  in  the  occupation  of  Mr.  W. 
A.  Coaker,  of  Allercombe  Farm,  and  it  is  suggested  must  have 
been  ploughed  up  many  times  before  being  noticed.  The 
material  is  a  brown-coloured  sand-stone  showing  specks  of 
mica,  whereas  the  quarries  in  the  neighbourhood  are  all  slate. 
In  the  Museum  of  the  Torquay  Natural  History  Society  are  five 
specimens  found  by  the  Revd  McEnery  and  11  obtained  from 
Kent's  Cavern  by  Mr.  Pengelly  :  of  the  latter,  six  are  of  slate, 
three  of  the  local  red  Permian  rock,  and  two  are  of  similar  ap- 
pearance to  the  whorl  found  at  Venton  Hills.  As  illustrating 
the  value  attached  to  these  small  weight  discs  used  to  obtain 
the  necessary  rotary  impulse  to  a  spindle  when  spun  with  the 
fingers,  before  the  days  of  spinning  by  ring  frame  or  mule, 
those  made  of  slate  are  frequently  ornamented  by  circles  and 
lines  cut  on  the  flat  surface  of  the  whorl :  the  specimen  found 
must  have  been  brought  some  distance  from  where  it  was 
made.  They  are  generally  regarded  as  of  prehistoric  date,  and 
mention  of  this  find,  it  is  hoped,  may  induce  others  to  report 
instances  of  spindle-whorls  being  found.  One  authority  men- 
tions Cornwall  as  a  county  where  a  considerable  number  of 
whorls  have  been  discovered,  mostly  in  caves ;  the  instances 
from  Kent's  Cavern,  discovery  in  lacustrine  deposits,  and 
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exceptional  finds  elsewhere,  point  to  the  probability  that  they 
were  used  in  pre- Roman  days  in  this  country,  but  when  did 
they  go  out  of  use  ?  I  am  assured  that  little  more  than  half  a 
century  ago  they  were  in  use  by  the  peasant  women  of  Russia. 
The  reason  why  rings  made  of  burnt  clay  were  not  used  by 
people  who  possessed  a  knowledge  of  crude  pottery  was  pro- 
bably because  in  dropping  the  spooled  spindle  to  put  the 
necessary  twist  into  the  thread,  if  the  material  gave  way  the 
whorl,  unless  of  durable  stone,  would  break  on  contact  with 
the  ground.  I  found  a  number  of  discs  made  of  clay,  from 
their  appearance  easily  to  be  mistaken  for  whorls,  in  Finland. 
On  enquiry  the  peasants  showed  me  that  they  were  home-made 
but  used  for  weighting  their  fishing-nets.  To  cut  a  stone  or 
piece  of  slate  the  right  size,  wear  it,  by  some  siow  process,  into 
a  round  shape  and  finally  drill  a  hole  suitable  for  the  spindle 
must  have  been  a  labour  of  love  in  the  Stone  Age. 

The  whorl  found  at  Venton  Hills  is  i|  inches  in  diameter 
and  f  inch  thick.  These  were  approximately  the  usual  dimen- 
sions, although  some  whorls  are  as  small  as  i  inch  in  diameter, 
and  one  found  by  the  Rev.  McEnery  of  similar  material  is 
twice  the  thickness.  No  prehistoric  camp  exists  in  the  im- 
mediate neighbourhood ;  a  ruined  cottage,  barn,  and  stable 
adjoin  the  field  in  which  the  whorl  was  found. 

The  relic  has  been  sent  to  the  Misses  Carew,  owners  of 
the  estate,  and,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  deposited  with  full  descrip- 


16.  Sittings  in  Hartland  Church,  1613. — An  interest- 
ing document  has  recently  been  presented  to  Hartland  Church 
by  Major  John  H.  M.  Kirkwood,  D.S.O.  This  is  a  list  of 
sittings  in  the  Church  assigned  by  commissioners  appointed  by 
the  Bishop,  and  ratified  and  confirmed  both  by  the  Bishop 
himself  and  by  the  Archbishop.  The  original  commission  is 
on  paper  and  badly  mutilated,  but  the  scheme  of  assignment 
and  the  two  deeds  of  confirmation  are  on  parchment  and  in  a 
good  state  of  preservation,  except  that  there  is  a  hole  in 
the  first  document  which  has  apparently  been  caused  by  mice, 
but,  luckily,  only  some  of  the  signatures  are  missing.  All 
three  documents  have  been  carefully  mounted  and  framed  in 
dark  oak,  for  hanging  in  the  Church.  They  came  into 
possession  of  Major  Kirkwood  through  his  descent  from  the 


Hugh  R.  Watkin. 
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Luttrells  of  Hartland  Abbey,  as  is  shown  by  a  pedigree 
pasted  on  the  back  of  the  frame. 

The  commissioners,  as  we  learn  from  the  Archbishop's 
deed,  were  Nicholas  Luttrell  and  Thomas  Docton,  Esquires, 
Thomas  Dove,  clerk,  curate  of  Hartland,  William  Hooper, 
Thomas  Cholwell,  Peter  Blagdon,  Peter  Nicoll,  Richard 
Deyman,  and  Laurence  Deyman,  gentlemen,  and  Francis 
Rowe,  parishioners  of  Hartland,  Simon  Sherme,  now  or  lately 
one  of  the  Eight  Men  of  Hartland,  and  John  Blagdon,  alias 
GifTord,  and  John  Cornish,  now  or  lately  churchwardens  there. 
They  certified  to  the  Bishop  that  they  had,  in  accordance  with 
his  commission,  seated  the  parishioners  as  indicated  in  the 
document,  fixed  on  every  seat  the  party's  name  therein 
appointed  to  sit,  and  caused  their  doings  to  be  publicly  and 
solemnly  pronounced  in  the  Church,  after  divine  service  on  the 
next  Sabbath  day  after  their  agreement.  The  Bishop's  ratifi- 
cation was  signed  by  himself  at  Bideford,  on  26  May,  1613,  and 
the  Archbishop's  by  his  registrar  on  28  June.  The  latter  deed 
states  that,  "  Whereas  the  parishioners  of  Hartland,  to  gain 
greater  authority  for  this  their  work  in  time  to  come,  have 
humbly  prayed  us  that  we  also  might  deign  to  approve  and 
ratify  this  assignment  of  seats  and  order  of  sitting  drawn  up 
by  them,  we,  therefore,  having  duly  considered  the  foregoing 
and  being  at  the  same  time  very  favourably  inclined  to  their 
petition  and  being  much  influenced  by  their  prayers  in  a 
matter  so  pious  and  honourable,  and  desirous  to  cut  away  all 
opportunity  for  calumny  in  future  among  the  aforesaid  parish- 
ioners, do,  so  far  as  in  us  lies  and  so  far  as,  according  to  the 
right,  laws,  and  statutes  of  this  famous  Realm  of  England, 
we  may,  and  not  otherwise,  by  our  Archiepiscopal  and  Metro- 
politan authority  approve,  ratify,  and  confirm  the  aforesaid 
assignment  and  order  of  sitting  in  the  parish  church  of  Hart- 
land aforesaid." 

The  term  "  Eight  Men  "  is,  I  think,  a  mistake  for  "  Four 
Men,"  for  Hartland  Church  was  governed  by  a  body  of 
Twenty-Four,  generally  referred  to  as  "  the  24tie,"  from  whom 
every  fourth  year  four  were  elected  "  Governors  of  the 
Church  Goods ; "  these  "  Four  Men "  held  office  for  four 
years,  and  served  as  Treasurer  in -turn.  Simon  Sherme  was 
appointed  with  three  others  for  the  period  16 12- 16,  and  was 
Treasurer  from  All  Saints,  1613  until  the  same  feast  1614,  being 
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the  second  year  of  their  office.  I  have  come  across  no  other 
mention  of  "  Eight  Men."  John  Blagdon  and  John  Cornish 
were  churchwardens  from  Easter  1612  until  the  same  feast 
1613. 

The  commissioners  assigned  more  than  100  seats  to  about 
320  persons  named,  about  130  men  and  190  women.  The 
chancel  was  allotted  to  Andrew  Luttreil,  Esq.,  "  propriatory  of 
the  parsonage  of  Hartland,"  but  it  does  not  appear  that 
there  were  any  seats  there;  the  south  chancel  aisle,  as  at  present, 
was  allotted  to  the  squire  at  the  Abbey — in  this  case,  Nicholas 
Luttreil,  Esq.,  son  and  heir  of  Andrew  Luttreil  and  his  wife 
Prudence  Abbott.  Nicholas  Luttreil  had  also  the  3rd  and  4th 
seats  in  the  north  middle  row  of  the  nave,  probably  in  the 
position  now  occupied  by  the  pulpit ;  these  were  probably  for 
the  servants,  who  now  sit  at  the  head  of  the  south  outer  row. 
In  the  north  chancel  aisle,  five  seats  were  allotted  to  eight 
men,  and  a  note  is  appended  that  "  the  rest  of  the  seates  in  the 
He  to  be  for  such  sufficient  young  married  men  as  are  not 
seated  in  ye  life  of  their  parentes,  paying  each  of  them  ijs.  for 
ye  same  &  to  be  placed  by  the  Churchwardens  for  ye  tyme 
being."  The  north  and  south  transepts  (called  "  lies  ")  had 
also  five  seats  each,  occupied  entirely  by  men  (20  in  the  north, 
and  28  in  the  south),  except  that  at  the  end  of  the  5th  seat  in  the 
north  transept  there  was  apparently  a  bench  against  the  wall, 
providing  additional  seats  for  John  Seccombe  and  Margaret 
Seccombe.  On  the  north  side  of  the  church  the  first  seat  was 
allotted  to  Thomas  Docton,  Esq.,  and  the  2nd  to  Mrs.  Docton  ; 
and  the  former  had  also  sittings  in  the  5th  and  6th  seats  of  the 
north  middle  row,  probably  for  his  servants.  All  the  rest  of 
the  seats  in  the  north  row  were  assigned  to  women ;  22  were 
filled,  and  a  note  is  added  that  "the  rest  of  the  seats  in  this 
side  of  the  Church  to  be  for  people  unnamed  here."  In  the 
north  middle  row,  all  the  seats  from  the  7th  backwards  were 
allotted  to  women.  In  the  south  middle  row,  the  4th  seat 
was  allotted  to  three  men,  "  these  to  give  place  to  women 
when  any  come  to  be  churched."  The  nth  seat  was  allotted 
to  men,  but  the  rest  of  the  seats  in  this  row  from  the  4th  back- 
wards were  allotted  to  women.  The  last  seat,  the  21st,  was 
allotted  to  "  the  inhabitauntes  of  Biteford,"  and  in  a  few  other 
cases  allotments  were  made  to  tenements  instead  of  individ- 
uals.   In  the  south  row  the  first  seat  was  allotted  to  Hugh 
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Prust  and  Laurence  Deyman,  and  the  2nd  to  Hugh  Prust's 
wife  of  Gorvin  and  Alse  Deyman  of  Marcaden,  "  and  if  a  more 
worthy  come  to  dwell  in  Thory,  then  to  have  a  place  there 
allso."  The  next  seat  was  assigned  to  women,  then  ten  to 
men,  then  thirteen  to  women,  and  the  back  seat,  the  27th,  to 
two  men,  viz.,  Thomas  Cholwill,  tanner,  and  John  Grig. 
It  will  thus  be  seen  that,  although  the  men  and  women 
generally  had  separate  seats,  they  were  intermingled,  but 
there  seems  to  have  been  a  tendency  to  put  the  men  in  front 
and  the  women  behind.  In  only  one  instance,  besides  that  of 
John  and  Margaret  Seccombe,  were  a  man  and  his  wife  placed 
together  ;  the  principle  adopted  usually  seems  to  have  been  to 
place  them  as  far  apart  as  possible. 

Notwithstanding  the  Archiepiscopal  authority,  we  find 
that  the  assignment  gave  much  dissatisfaction  and  led 
to  an  expensive  law-suit,  for  the  next  year  we  have  the 
entry : — 

Receaued  of  Lawrence  Deyman  wch  he  receaued  of  John 
Velly  &  Nicholas  Velly  for  ye  expences  sustained 
by  the  parishe  in  the  suite  against  them  touching  the 
seates  by  the  order  of  Mr.  Luttrell  &  Mr.  Docton  ixK 

and  the  following  year  : — 

Receaued  of  Mary  Jenken  for  costs  in  lawe  awarded 
against  her  for  not  obseruing  the  order  for  the  seates  in 
the  Church  xxviij5  xd 

Rec  :  of  William  Harrys  for  the  like  cause  xxvjs  vjd 

There  seems,  indeed,  to  have  been  some  doubt  as  to  the 
legality  of  these  seats,  for  in  1603-4  there  is  the  following 
curious  entry  : — 

Item  lent  to  Peter  Blagdon  by  the  consent  of  the  Church- 
wardens for  the  seatinge  of  the  Church  x11  xvs  vjd 
It  is  agreed  by  Mr.  Abbatt  and  the  reste  of  the  xxiiij1' 
present  att  this  accompt  that  the  said  Peter  Blagdon 
shall  repay  the  said  x  xvs  vjd  att  Shrovetide  next  or 
before  if  there  be  occasion  for  the  vse  of  it  to  be  im- 
ploied  for  the  Church  and  the  same  soe  required  by  Mr 
Abbatt  and  Mr  Docton. 

I  shall  be  glad  if  any  one  can  throw  any  light  on  this  matter. 

R.  Pearse  Chope. 
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17.  An  Ashburton  Petition. — The  following  is  a  tran- 
script of  a  document  recently  added  to  the  MSS.  department 
of  the  Exeter  City  Library  : — 

Ashburton  3d  7ber  1712 

Sirs 

May  it  please  yr  Honrs 

We  humbly  take  leave  to  trouble  you  in  behalf 
of  ye  Widdow  Spreat,  in  opposition  to  those  that  seeke  so 
earnestly  to  displace  her  from  Yor  Hon"  Service  and  all  we 
have  to  say  in  adition  to  what  you  have  allready  been  in- 
formed is  that  whereas  it  is  given  out  that  the  person  that  en- 
deavours her  discharge  has  been  a  great  Sufferer  in  promoting 
the  interest  of  the  party  he  is  of.  We  doe  assure  yr  honrs 
that  we  believe  it  to  be  truth  and  Mrs  Spreat  dos  averr  it  to  be 
so,  that  her  late  husband  brought  himself  &  family  to  ruin 
by  his  being  so  zealous  &  indefatigable  in  advancing  ye  interest 
of  the  very  same  party,  And  we  further  pr  sume  to  add  that 
we  do  not  appear  for  the  Widdow  for  any  personall  ill  Will  we 
bear  to  him  that  opposes  her,  But  out  of  pure  Charity 
to  a  fpoor  Woman  &  three  helpless  Children  who  will  be 
destitute  of  all  meanes  of  Support  if  your  Honours  should 
dismiss  her  Your  Service,  Wheras  her  p  sent  apponent 
wants  it  not,  having  a  good  livelihood  from  his  present  calling 
&  business.  We  beg  y  honrs  pardon  &  presume  to  subscribe 
ourselves. 

May  it  please  Yr  honrs 
Yor  most  obed1  humble  Servts- 

[Signed] 
Ben  :  Alexander 
Geo  :  ffabyan    Giles  Risdon 

Moses  Tozer    George  Cockings     John  Bastard,  Vicar. 
Jno  :  Eales  Junr  Jno.  Sowter         Walter  Palk,  Portreeve. 
Barth  :  Eales  John  Eales  Senr         Sam  :  Toser,  Constable. 
William  Taylor  Walter  Taylor  Sen  Alex  :  Lightfoot,Churchwarden. 
William  Atwill  Thomas  Lee, 

Sam11  Eales    Sol.  Tozer  Junr  Richd  Muttis 

Merttms  Sowter    Thomas  Carlile 

Endorsed 

To  the  Honble  Sr  Thomas  Frankland  &  John  Evelyn  Esqr- 
Her  Maties  Com  for  executing  ye  the  Office  of  postmr  Generall 
at  their  office.    LONDON.  H.  Tapley-Soper. 
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1 8.  The  Devil's  Gold  Ring. — If,  when  I  was  a  boy, 
one  of  us  gave  anyone  a  gift  such  as  an  apple  or  a  pear 
and  then  took  it  away,  my  father  would  say,  "You  are  old 
give-and-take-away  or  the  Devil's  gold  ring." 

I  mentioned  this  to  a  young  soldier  who  had  come  from 
New  South  Wales  to  fight  for  us  in  France,  and  he  said 
they  had  a  saying  in  Australia  "To  give  a  thing  and  take 
that  thing,  it  is  the  Devil's  plaything."  Are  these  sayings 
still  in  use  in  Devon,  and  from  what  did  they  arise  ?  E.W. 
[The  saying-  in  North  Devon  is  : — 

"  Give  a  thing-,  an'  hev  (or  take)  a  thing, 
An'  you'll  ha'  the  devil's  gold  ring." 

See  Trans.  Dev.  Assoc.,  xxv.,  p.  190. — Eds.] 

^<  p. 

19.  Troy  Town. — Is  the  phrase  "Troy  Town,"  used 
in  Devonshire  to  describe  any  confusion  or  disorder  in  a 
place,  peculiar  to  Devonshire,  and  what  explanation  is  there 
of  a  classical  allusion  being  used  amongst  the  common 
people  there?    <£^<      loft-  Arthur  P.  Pannell. 

20.  Mayor  of  Whimple. — What  is  the  origin  of  the 
office,  "  The  Mayor  of  Whimple  "  ?  I  was  staying  at  this 
village  a  few  days  since.  It  was  their  fair  day.  There  was 
no  business  except  the  election  of  a  Mayor  at  the  public- 
house.  I  suppose  at  some  time  it  meant  something,  but  it 
appears  now  to  be  a  subject  of  amusement.  I  am  told  that 
other  villages  near  elect  mayors.        Arthur  P.  Pannell. 

[See  Vol.  x,  pp.  131,  134,  219.— Eds.]  fij^ 

21.  Metheglin,  Meathe,  Mead,  or  Honey  Wine. — I 
should  be  glad  if  any  reader  could  tell  me  exactly  how  this 
once  favourite  cordial  of  the  Devonshire  housewife  was  made  ? 

^  P72-  t]1'  C'  H*  Laycock. 

22.  Bude  Canal. — At  the  top  of  the  first  incline  from 
Bude  to  Marhamchurch  there  are  remains  of  considerable 
stone-walled  chambers  below  the  level  of  the  second  reach 
of  water.  Can  any  reader  direct  me  to  a  detailed  account 
of  the  mechanism  connected  with  their  use  or  any  illustra- 
tions of  it  ?  H.  Stone. 

[See  4&»W.  Dickinson's  Robert  Fulton,  p.  52. — Eds.] 
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23.  Roman  Remains  at  Exeter  Cathedral. — The 
Gentleman's  Magazine,  1843,  Part  I.,  p.  191,  records  the 
discovery  of  a  Roman  pavement  at  a  "  depth  of  four  feet 
in  excavating  the  ground  near  Exeter  Cathedral,  directly  in 
front  of  the  eastern  portion,  near  Speke's  Chapel."     .    .  . 

Are  there  any  further  descriptions,  plans,  or  drawings  in 
existence  ?  Is  it  known  whether  it  was  destroyed,  removed, 
or  re-buried  ?  H.  Stone. 

24.  Belstone  Church  Screen. — Up  to  about  the  year 
1875  this  church  contained  a  fine  screen.  Is  anything  known 
as  to  its  whereabouts,  for  it  seems  not  to  have  been  destroyed 
on  removal  ?  H.  Stone. 

25.  Ethnographical  Record  of  Devon  and  Corn- 
wall.— Can  anything  be  done  to  turn  a  little  of  the  large 
amount  of  money  wasted  annually  on  photography  to  scientific 
use  ?  For  instance,  has  anything  been  done  to  try  and  fix 
by  photograph  and  measurement  the  outward  characteristics 
of  the  people  of  Devon  and  Cornwall,  and  particularly  of  the 
strong  Iberian  strain  ?  Has  anything  been  done  to  chronicle 
the  change  in  clothes  among  the  farmers,  for  instance  ?  I 
have  seen  a  most  interesting  photograph  of  the  last  yeoman 
in  the  neighbourhood  who  wore  small  clothes,  stockings,  and 
high  shoes.  Edwin  S.  Chalk. 

26.  Honiton  Tradition  of  Rebellion. — The  wife  of  a 
farm  labourer  told  me  in  191 7  that  she  had  lived  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Honiton,  that  there  was  a  noted  man  buried 
on  the  hill,  but  that  he  had  been  denied  Christian  burial 
because  he  had  fallen  as  a  rebel.  Can  any  reader  give  any 
clue  to  this  statement,  which  seems  to  point  to  a  tradition 
of  the  Devonshire  Rebellion  under  Edward  VI.  ? 

Edwin  S.  Chalk. 

27.  Exeter  Cathedral  Early  Officials. — I  am  trying 
to  add  to  and  correct  the  list  of  the  Cathedral  officials  con- 
tained in  Oliver's  Lives  of  the  Bishops,  p.  269  et  seq.  Two 
Deans  do  not  appear  therein,  Daniel  de  Longo  Campo  and 
John  Rof — presumably  the  latter  was  the  one  of  that  name 
who  was  Archdeacon  of  Cornwall  in  1243.  He  may  have 
succeeded  Roger  de  Wynkley,  who  died  in  1252.    The  seventh 
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Dean  in  Oliver's  list  should  be  Richard  de  Somerset.  Ralph 
de  Hilstanton  was  precentor  in  1263.  Can  he  be  R.  .  .  .  de 
Ilsington,  witness  with  Roger  de  Wynkleigh,  d.  1252  (Oliver's 
Monasticon,  156)  and  also  Ralph  de  Hengham  given  by 
Oliver  ?  Of  Sub-Deans  there  are  : — John  de  Kente,  perhaps 
Archdeacon  of  Totnes  in  1228,  Lawrence,  John  Necton, 
Henry  de  Bratton,  and  Reginald  Archevek.  There  was  a 
Treasurer  in  1351,  styled  Robert  de  Middelond,  was  he  also 
known  as  Robert  de  Wideslade  ?  Ralph  Archdeacon  of 
Barnstaple  occurs  in  a  fine  of  5  July,  1238.  Beside  these 
additional  names  and  corrections,  I  have  notes  from  wills, 
deeds,  and  other  documents  referring  to  members  of  the 
Cathedral  body.     3^  p.  If  A         Frances  Rose-Troup. 

28.  Wampford — Ash. — What  was  the  connection  be- 
tween these  families  ?  It  appears  from  the  Exeter  Episcopal 
Registers  that  in  1329  a  joint  licence  was  issued  for  chapels 
at  Efford,  in  Stratton,  Cornwall,  and  at  Whitelegh,  in  Black 
Torrington,  to  Nich.  de  Wampford  and  Hugo  Gros,  and  a 
similar  licence  in  1378  (Bmntyngham,  p.  389),  to  Johanna  de 
Wampford  and  Johanna  de  Esse.  Who  was  the  latter  lady, 
and  did  she  represent  Randolph  de  Albo  Monasterio  (Blanch- 
minster),  who  in  1306  held  a  fee  in  Stratton,  while  Th 
Waunford  held  a  fee  in  Efford  by  joint  service  to  the  Duchy 
of  Cornwall  {Feudal  Aids)  ?  Londoniensis. 

29.  Paper-Making  in  Devonshire. — Can  any  reader 
throw  light  upon  when  and  where  paper  was  first  made  in 
the  west?  It  is  recorded  that  in  i860  a  then  record  piece 
of  paper  measuring  21,000  feet  long  and  6  feet  3  inches  wide 
was  made  at  Colyton,  in  Devon.  Particulars  of  this  mill  will 
interest.  Was  it  the  first  paper  factory  established  in  this 
county?  Hugh  R.  Watkin. 

30.  Early  Use  of  Paper  in  Devonshire. — The  earliest 
instance  I  have  hitherto  encountered  of  the  use  of  paper  in 
this  county  is  a  deed  among  the  collectanea  of  the  Carew 
family  at  Haccombe  House,  dated  Monday  after  25th  March, 
1371,  and  was  written  at  "  Woburneforde,"  now  called 
Oburnford,  in  Halberton.  The  document  is  a  lease  by 
Thomas  Bewchamp,   Lord  of  Woburneford,  to  William 

D 
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Pysewille  and  Gonylda  his  wife  of  three  acres  of  meadow 
lying  in  Forde  between  the  land  called  Wrykkemore  and  the 
meadow  of  the  Abbat  of  St.  Augustine,  Bristol,  on  the  west 
side,  and  the  land  of  Thomas  Merton  on  the  east,  with  a 
rent  of  six  shillings  payable  by  Richard  Boyecote  for  a  tene- 
ment and  land  in  Schythangre  [h.d.  Shutehanger.]  Witnessed 
by  John  Kaylleway,  John  Gyllymham,  Richard  Boycote,  etc. 

I  give  an  abstract  of  the  contents  of  this  unique  piece  of 
paper,  because  Lysons'  only  reference  to  possession  by  this 
family  is  that  "  Sir  Humphry  Beauchamp,  of  Ryme,  possessed 
it  about  the  year  1300  "  [p.  252.]  What  is  the  present  local 
rendering  of  Wrykkemore  ?  "  Goosemoor  "  is  a  place-name 
in  Halberton,  but  no  word  like  Wrykkemore  is  in  the 
Directory.  Will  some  reader  suggest  the  etymology  of  the 
word  ? 

Other  early  instances  of  the  use  of  paper  are  to  be  found 
in  connection  with  Totnes,  but  fourteenth-century  examples 
must  be  very  rare.  The  grant  by  Prior  Peter  of  the  chapel 
on  the  bridge  of  Totnes  in  1250,  although  written  on  paper, 
is  confirmed  by  experts,  to  whom  the  handwriting  has  been 
shown,  as  surmised  by  me  [Hist,  of  Totnes  Priory  and  Medieval 
Town,  p.  141] ,  to  be  a  fifteenth-century  copy  ;  it  is  never- 
theless one  of  the  oldest  pieces  of  paper  in  the  county. 

Among  the  Totnes  Municipal  deeds  is  a  fifteenth  century 
specimen  of  thick  strong  paper  used  in  1431  to  record  the 
lease  by  Henry  Bastard,  chaplain,  of  a  house  within  the  gates 
of  Totnes  upon  the  lives  of  and  to  Henry  Antron,  his  wife 
Johanna  and  daughter  Isabella.  This  paper  is  of  a  different 
quality,  weight,  and  is  doubtless  of  different  material  to  the 
copy  of  Prior  Peter's  grant  above  mentioned.  The  story  of 
these  early  attempts  at  paper-making,  did  we  but  know  the 
particulars,  would  be  indeed  interesting,  for  they  must  have 
been  brought  from  the  Continent.  Mr.  Toulmin  Smith  con- 
sidered that  "  the  introduction  of  specimens  of  linen  paper 
into  England  is  known  to  have  happened  in  1342,  possibly 
earlier.  Some  letters  from  abroad  during  that  early  time  are 
written  on  linen  paper.  But  the  few  instances  thus  known 
are  considered  to  have  been  the  importation  from  abroad 
of  a  special  rarity  which  only  came,  and  that  not  often, 
into  the  hands  of  the  wealthy"  (English  Guilds,  E.E.T.S. 
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Introduction  footnote,  p.  xliv.)  Several  of  the  returns  sent 
in  to  the  Council  in  the  12  Richard  II.  (1388),  as  to  the 
foundation,  statutes  and  property  of  Guilds  are  written  on 
paper  of  very  varied  nature,  and,  it  has  been  suggested, 
were  probably  manufactured  in  England.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  the  Historical  Manuscripts  Commissioners  in 
their  printed  reports  upon  the  documents  in  possession 
of  the  Bishop  of  Exeter,  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Exeter, 
and  of  the  City  of  Exeter  and  other  collections  have  not 
noted  the  early  instances  of  the  use  of  paper.  Perhaps 
the  custodians  of  such  ancient  deeds,  to  be  found  in  the 
Counties  of  Devon  and  Cornwall,  will  favour  the  Editors 
with  particulars  of  early  specimens  of  paper  in  their  care. 

In  addition  to  the  two  fifteenth-century  examples  among 
deeds  relating  to  Totnes  are  several  of  early  sixteenth-century 
date. 

Attached  to  the  parchment  Court  Roll  of  Magna 
Tottenes  in  151 1  by  a  pin  of  early  make  are  two  small 
pieces  of  paper,  which  from  internal  evidence  are  of  that 
date.  The  one,  a  Jury  list,  bears  contemporary  names;  the 
other,  a  record  of  a  case  written  in  English,  mentions  the 
date  cf  the  misdemeanour  as  20th  September,  1  H.  VIII., 
i.e.  1509. 

In  1524  the  first  preserved  instance  of  the  use  of  paper 
in  the  actual  Rolls  of  the  Court  of  Totnes  occurs,  when 
twelve  sheets  with  two  parchment  membranes  are  used.  In 
the  succeeding  years  parchment  is  again  exclusively  made 
use  of,  and  one  can  well  understand  that  the  new  material 
very  slowly  found  favour  with  the  medieval  scribes.  The 
will  of  Armynell  Yeo  in  1545  is  the  first  specimen  found  in 
the  collectanea  of  Major  W.  G.  Hole  referring  to  Totnes, 
and  is  a  well  made  sample  of  paper  bearing  the  watermark 
of  a  jug  with  ornamental  lid,  and  is  known  as  "  pot-paper." 
Some  writers  on  the  subject  date  "  pot-paper  "  as  about  the 
year  1624,  but  the  above,  from  the  endorsement  and  seal, 
bears  all  evidence  of  being  original  as  dated,  and  is  not  a 
copy,  thus  giving  an  instance  of  this  class  of  paper  eighty 
years  earlier.  The  earliest  jug  form  of  water-mark  illustrated 
by  M.  M.  Scott  and  Davie  is  dated  1506.  Up  to  1534  the 
jug,  excepting  the  earliest  instances,  appears  on  coarse 
common  paper,  but  in  1535  occurs  on  "good  clear  paper." 
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An  interesting  letter,  dated  at  Rattery,  14th  March,  1676, 
was  sent  to  me  by  the  late  C.  L.  Hart-Smith,  Esq.,  of 
Launceston,  to  transcribe  ;  the  paper  had  no  water-mark. 

Some  sixteenth-century  examples  of  paper  bearing  water- 
marks of  jug  and  hand,  stitched  together  and  covered  by  a 
parchment  deed  dated  1574,  a  lease  by  Sir  John  Gilbert,  of 
Greneway  and  the  Lady  Elizabeth  his  wife  to  Nicholas 
Newman,  of  Great  Totnes,  are  among  the  deeds  belonging 
to  Colonel  R.  W.  Studdy,  of  Wadeton.  Even  sixteenth- 
century  specimens  of  paper  are  rarely  to  be  found  in  collec- 
tions of  deeds,  parchment  being  preferred. 

9^  Hugh  R.  Watkin. 

31.  Bristol  Rollers. — There  are  few  farmhouses  or 
cottages  in  Devon  in  which  will  not  be  found  at  least  one 
of  these  old  glass  rolling-pins  hung  on  the  wall  of  the  kitchen 
or  parlour.  They  vary  very  considerably  both  in  length  and 
thickness,  the  largest  I  have  seen  being  three  feet  in  length 
and  fourteen  inches  across,  while  the  smallest  are  less  than 
one  foot  long  by  four  inches  across.  The  colour  of  the  glass 
also  varies,  the  commonest  types  being  opaque  white  and 
transparent  blue,  but  I  have  also  seen  them  in  transparent 
amber  and  green.  The  form  is  always  the  same,  viz.,  that 
of  a  rolling-pin,  with  a  glass  knob  at  either  end,  similar  to 
those  found  on  many  of  the  modern  wooden  rolling-pins  in 
daily  use  at  the  present  day.  And  a  curious  feature  about 
them  is  that  one  of  these  knobs  is  almost  invariably  open 
on  the  top ;  whether  left  so  originally  at  the  time  of  manu- 
facture or  purposely  broken  open  after  I  cannot  say. 

Though  now  found  only  as  ornaments,  I  am  told  they 
were  formerly  in  common  use  as  rolling-pins,  the  inside 
having  been  filled  up  with  water,  and  sometimes  with  sand, 
through  the  broken  knob,  which  was  then  corked  or  cemented 
up,  thus  adding  weight  and  stability  to  the  utensil,  the  glass 
being  sufficiently  thick  to  stand  a  considerable  amount  of 
pressure. 

But  there  is  yet  another  use  to  which  I  am  told  they 
were  put  in  still  earlier  times  ;  that  they  were  used  as  vessels 
for  conveying  spirit  secretly  from  France  to  this  country  in 
the  early  days  of  the  nineteenth  century  to  escape  the  excise 
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duty.  And  that  this  is  the  reason  why  one  end  is  always 
open. 

I  should  be  glad  of  further  information  on  the  following 
points  : — 

(1)  .  Why  are  they  always  called  Bristol  rollers  ?  Were 
they  originally  made  at  a  glass  factory  in  or  near  Bristol? 
Or  are  they  known  to  have  been  made  elsewhere  ? 

(2)  .  If  used  for  smuggling  purposes,  as  I  have  been 
told,  were  they  sent  over  to  France  whole,  or  with  the  end 
broken  and  filled  with  water? 

(3)  .  Many  of  them  are  found  with  transfers  on  them, 
chiefly  representing  naval  scenes,  ships,  sailors,  etc.,  also 
verses.  Were  these  transfers  put  on  in  this  country  or  in 
France  ? 

(4)  .  Were  they  sold  to  the  public  before  or  after  they 
had  "  done  their  bit "  in  the  smuggling  line  ?  In  other 
words,  did  the  makers  of  them  send  them  direct  to  France 
in  the  first  place 'to  be  filled  with  brandy  or  other  spirit, 
and  after  their  return  sell  them  to  the  public  as  rolling-pins 
or  ornaments,  or  did  each  purchaser  take  or  get  some  friend 
to  convey  his  roller  over  to  be  filled  with  spirit  ? 

I  have  in  my  possession  six  Bristol  rollers  of  various 
sizes  as  mentioned.  Three  are  of  opaque  white,  two  of  trans- 
parent Prussian  blue,  and  one  of  transparent  pale  green  glass. 
On  the  largest  one  only  are  the  transfers  legible.  Two  of 
the  smaller  ones  appear  to  have  had  transfers  on  them,  but 
they  are  so  worn  as  to  be  quite  illegible.  The  remaining 
three  bear  no  traces  of  them  at  all.  Even  on  the  large  one 
the  transfers  are  considerably  rubbed;  the  two  verses  are 
as  follows  : — 

"  When  this  you  see,  remember  me, 

And  bear  me  in  your  mind. 
Let  all  the  world  say  what  they  like, 
Speek  (sic)  of  me  as  you  find. 

When  tempests  mingle  sea  and  sky, 
And  winds  like  lions  rage  and  rend  ; 

Ships  o'er  the  mountain  waters  fly, 
Or  down  unfathomed  depths  descend. 

Though  skill  avail  not,  strength  decay, 

Deliver  us,  good  Lord,  we  pray," 

Besides  these  verses  there  are  three  other  transfers,  one 
a  shield  bearing  a  coat  of  arms  supported  on  either  side  by 
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a  sailor,  the  other  two  being  ships  in  full  sail,  under  one 
of  which  is  subscribed  "The  Great  Eastern  Steamship."  I 
have  frequently  seen  such  scenes  as  "  The  Sailor's  Farewell  " 
and  "  The  Sailor's  Return  "  depicted  in  transfer  on  Bristol 
rollers.     £^  p.  y  3  C.  H.  Laycock. 

32.  Skillets  (X.,  p.  304,  par.  288). — I  have  in  my 
possession  four  skillets,  all  of  bell-metal,  with  the  following 
names  engraved  on  the  handles: — (i)  Wasbrough ;  (2) 
Wasbrough ;    (3)  P.  Llewellin ;    (4)  Warner. 

^ZA.  p-yi  C.  H.  Laycock. 

33.  Grouse  on  Dartmoor  (X.,  p.  305,  par.  290). — 
It  may  be  useful,  for  future  reference,  to  call  attention  to 
a  note  in  the  Times  (3  May,  1915,  p.  12,  col.  2),  on  the 
introduction  of  100  brace  of  grouse  from  Yorkshire  to  Dart- 
moor in  1912-13.  R.  B.  M. 

34.  Yew  Trees  in  Devon  and  Cornwall  (X.,  p.  306, 
par.  296). — There  is  an  entry  in  the  parish  books  of  Berry 
Pomeroy  :  "  The  yew  tree  at  the  west  end  of  the  church  was 
planted  in  the  year  1790  by  Jno.  Edwards,  vicar.  Thos. 
Lane,  steward  to  the  Duke  of  Somerset."  The  tree  is  still 
growing  there.  E.  W. 

35.  Hat-Pegs  in  Churches  (X.,  p.  307,  par.  299). — 
Formerly  in  Totnes  Church  the  Corporation  seats  were  on 
the  west  side  of  the  beautiful  carved  stone  screen,  and 
above  the  seats  and  fastened  into  the  stone  work  of  the 
screen  were  brass  hat-pegs,  on  which  the  members  of  the 
Corporation  attending  church  hung  their  hats.  These  were 
removed  when,  on  the  restoration  of  the  church,  the  Corpor- 
ation seats  were  put  in  their  present  position.        E.  W. 

36.  Hat-Pegs  in  Churches  (X.,  p.  307,  par.  299). — 
The  following  extract  is  from  a  note-book  at  Blachford,  in 
Cornwood,  now  the  property  of  Miss  Margaret  Deare,  by 
whose  kind  permission  I  am  able  to  send  it.  The 
note-book  is  in  the  handwriting  in  part  of  Miss  Katherine 
Rogers  and  in  part  of  her  brother,  the  late  Rev.  Sir  Edward 
Rogers,  Bart,  (the  last  of  that  line).  It  is  evidently  compiled 
from  old  family  papers  at  Blachford. 
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Hat-Peg  Case. 
1723.  About  the  2nd  Sunday  after  Michaelmas,  W.  Savery 
returned  into  the  Church  [i.e.  the  parish  church  of 
Cornwood]  immediately  after  morning  service,  and 
violently  cut  down  the  Hat-Pegs  on  the  Blachford 
Pew,  on  which  Sir  John  Rogers  and  his  family  were 
accustomed  to  hang  their  hats, — Savery  himself  being 
churchwarden. 

1723.  October.  W.  Savery  presents  Dame  Mary  Rogers, 
her  Daughter  Mary,  and  two  Servants  in  the  Arch- 
deacon's Court  at  Totnes,  for  hanging  Hats  against  a 
Screen  or  Partition  between  the  Church  and  South 
Isle,  thereby  depriving  the  Sitters  in  that  Isle  of  the 
sight  of  the  Officiating  Minister  and  of  hearing  Divine 
Service  and  Sermon,  it  being  a  nuisance. 

1726.  March  26.  Cause  heard  before  Surrogate.  Dame 
Mary  &c.  admonished  to  desist  and  condemned  in 
costs. 

1726.    September.    Consistory  Court  of  Exeter  before  Dr. 

W.  Stuart.    On  appeal  the  Sentence  is  confirmed. 
1729.    June.    Court  of  Arches.    Sentence  again  confirmed. 
1731.    May  14th.    Court  of  Delegates.    Decrees  of  3  Lower 

Courts  are  reversed  and  ^300  Costs  given  to  Sir  J.  R. 
From  a  further  Note  it  appears  that  the  Court  was  com- 
posed of  2  Peers  of  the  Realm,  2  Bishops,  3  Judges,  and  4 
Drs.  (?  of  Law  or  of  Divinity) — a  pretty  heavy  hammer  for 
so  small  a  nut !  Wm.  J.  Woollcombe. 

[In  the  South  Aisle  of  Cornwood  Church  is  the  monument  of  Sir 
John  Rogers,  Bart.,  who  died  in  1745  (Lysons,  Devon,  140). — Eds]. 

37.  Wearing  of  Hats  (X.,  p.  336,  par.  324). — For  the 
encouragement  of  the  capping  industry  it  was  enacted  by 
Stat.  13  Eliz.  c.  19.  that  caps  should  be  worn  by  the  lower 
orders  on  Sundays  and  Holy  Days,  subject  to  penalty. 
The  enactment  was  repealed  by  39  Eliz.  c.  18,  s.  45. 
Shakespeare  refers  to  "  plain  Statute  caps,"  Love's  Labour 
Lost,  v.  ii.,  281.  R.  B.  M. 

38.  "  Horae  Solitariae  "  (X.,  p.  311  par.  302). — This 
book  is  attributed  to  Ambrose  Serle  (1742- 1812)  one  of  the 
Commissioners  of  the  Transport  Office  (see  Diet.  Nat.  Biog.) 
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There  is  a  list  of  Serle's  works  in  "  Selections  from  the  works 
of  Ambrose  Serle,  including  .  .  ."  select  essays  from  the 
Horae  Solitariae,  by  the  Rev.  E.  Bickersteth  ;  London  :  Seeley, 
1833  (p.  10).  Selections  from  Serle  (spelt  Searle)  on  the 
Divinity  of  Christ  were  published  at  Devonport  (Heydon, 
n.  d.).    Toplady  was  among  his  friends.  R.  B.  M. 

39.  Bovey  Tracey  Church  Rate,  1596  (X.,  p.  335,  par. 
323). — It  is  unusual  to  find  the  secular  surname  of  a  bishop 
included  in  his  ecclesiastical  title.  In  the  whole  of  Gloucester 
diocesan  records  there  is  only  one  instance,  viz.  Bishop 
Hoper,  the  second  bishop.  He  always  signed  as  John 
Hoper,  Bishop  of  Gloucester  (or  later,  after  his  bargain  with 
the  Crown  for  the  union  of  the  two  dioceses,  as  Bishop  of 
Worcester  and  Gloucester)  and  was  so  described  in  the 
registers  and  documents  which  have  survived  loss  or  decay. 
It  may  have  been  his  way  of  providing  against  confusion 
between  his  acts  and  those  of  John  Wakeman,  his  pre- 
decessor. F.  S.  Hockaday. 

40.  Feet  of  Fines  (X.,  p.  266,  par.  258  ;  p.  305,  par.  293). 
— I  am  glad  to  see  that  Mr.  Reichel  accepts  my  identifications 
of  the  places  named  with  Higher  Cherriton  and  Swithams,  but 
on  re-reading  my  statement  he  will  see  that  I  claimed  as  being 
in  Ottery  St.  Mary  only  Swynishegen,  now  perhaps 
"Swithams  or  Sweethams,"  part  of  which,  at  all  events,  is  to 
be  identified  with  a  place  named  Sweethams  in  Gosford  Tith- 
ing, numbered  2614  in  the  Ottery  Tithe  Award  Book.  The 
boundary  between  the  two  parishes,  when  settled  after  the  dis- 
pute mentioned,  probably  ran  through  Swynishegen.  I  should 
±>e  glad  to  learn  more  about  that  dispute. 

Frances  Rose-Troup. 

41.  Vaughan  of  Ottery  St.  Mary  (X.,  p.  108,  par. 
102). — Your  correspondent,  A.  J.  P.  Skinner,  quotes  from 
Mr.  James  Davidson's  Manuscript  Collections  for  East  Devon 
Churches,  1829,  to  the  effect  that  at  that  time  there  were  four 
coats  of  arms  of  the  Vaughan  family  on  four  stone  shields 
against  the  walls  of  the  choir  in  the  church  at  Ottery  St. 
Mary.  These  shields  were  removed  at  the  restoration  of  the 
church  in  185  r,  as  they  were  on  a  plastered  surface  con- 
cealing the  remains  of    niches  over   the  chancel  arches. 
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These  niches  were  conjecturally  recarved.  The  shields  were 
removed.  For  years  they  lay  about  in  a  builder's  yard. 
Some  time  ago  I  rescued  two  of  them: — 

(1)  Vaughan  :  Gules,  three  boars'  heads  erased  in-pale, 
argent  armed  or,  impaling  Drewe  ermine,  a  lion  passant  gules. 

These  are  the  arms  of  Charles  Vaughan,  b.  1648,  d.  1698, 
who  married  in  1679  Margaret,  dau.  of  Francis  Drewe  of 
Grange. 

(2)  Vaughan  :  impaling  Upton,  argent,  a  cross  moline 
sable. 

These  are  the  arms  of  John  Vaughan,  b.  1619,  d.  1653, 
who  married  in  1638  Elizabeth,  dau.  of  John  Upton  of 
Lupton. 

These  coats  of  arms  I  have  had  re-painted  and  placed 
again  in  the  church,  on  the  west  wall  of  the  Dorset  aisle. 

Coleridge. 

42.  Walter  de  Clopton  (X.,  p.  321,  par.  315). — 
Parkham,  at  the  close  of  the  13th  century  seems  to  have 
had  a  large  group  of  turbulent  landholders.  Richard  de 
Speccot  who  succeeded  William  de  la  Pomeray  as  rector 
was  assassinated  in  1298  by  Robert  Gyffard  (Calendar  of 
Patent  Rolls,  1292-1301)  whereupon  Eleanor  Countess  of 
Devon,  as  guardian  of  Belston's  heir,  presented  first  John 
Morys  and  in  1322  Walter  de  Clopton  (Stapeldon,  241).  Both 
of  these  had  trouble  with  their  parishioners  and  neighbours. 
Morys,  on  4  May,  131 6,  prosecuted  48  of  them  for  assaulting 
him  at  Goldsworthy  (Early  Chanc.  Proceedings,  cxcviii,  32), 
among  the  assailants  being  Thomas  le  Gay,  Roger  Coffyn, 
Thomas  de  Cornubia,  Adam  de  Koliwelle  and  John  the  miller. 
Clopton,  with  greater  prudence,  obtained  a  licence  of  non- 
residence  in  1328  to  go  on  a  pilgrimage  to  St.  Mary  of 
Walsingham,  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury  and  St.  Edmund 
of  Bury  in  company  of  John  Lukeys,  rector  of  Northam 
(Grandisson,  467).  Clopton  continued  rector  until  1346,  when 
he  was  succeeded  by  Master  Thomas  de  Bodrugan  (Grandisson, 
1356),  who  on  25  Jan.,  1352,  obtained  a  licence  for  non- 
residence  for  two  years  to  study  at  some  University  in 
England  or  abroad  and  also  letters  dimissory  authorising  his 
being  ordained  priest.  Oswald  J.  Reichel. 
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43.  Walter  de  Clopton  (X.,  p.  320,  par.  315). — Miss 
Lega-Weekes  mentions  a  house  in  the  Close,  left  by  Canon 
Clopton  for  his  obit,  which  was  given  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter 
in  1348.  He  was  an  executor  of  the  will  of  Alinora  de  Cour- 
tenayini33i.  An  Antiphonary  "  vocatum  Clopton  "  appears  in 
the  Inventory  of  the  Cathedral  in  Oliver's  Lives  of  the  Bishops, 
p.  332,  and  it  is  mentioned  in  a  book  in  the  Cathedral  Library 
(No.  3550)  :  see  Historical  MSS.  Commission  Report,  iv.  36. 
His  obit  was  celebrated  on  26th  November,  and  it  first  occurs 
in  the  Cathedral  Obit  Book  (No.  3766)  under  the  date  of  1348. 

Frances  Rose-Troup. 

44.  Goldsworthy  Family  (X.,  p.  312,  par.  305). — In  the 
Cornwall  Marriage  registers  the  spelling  of  this  name  varies, 
e.g.  "  John  Gollsworthy  and  Margery  Tregian,  married  15th 
April,  1577,"  (St.  Crantock).  "  William  Galsworthie  and 
Mary  Dingle,  married  16  Jan.  1608."  (Egloskerry).  In  Exch. 
Deps.  Devon,  I  find  among  the  Deponents  the  name  spelt  as 
follows: — John  Galsworthie  (16  Eliz.,  East.  7).  Nicholas 
Collisworthie  (38,39  Eliz.,  Mich.  21).  Marke  Gollseworthie 
(7  Jas.  I.;  East,  31).  Giles  Galsworthy  (5  Chas.  I.; 
Mich.,  44).  William  J.  Stephens. 

45.  Name  Plates  on  Bottles  (X.,  p.  257,  par.  247). — 
These  name  plates  enable  us  to  trace  the  development  of  the 
bottle  from  the  crude  type  to  the  high-shouldered  long  neck 
bottle  we  see  to-day.  I  have  a  dark  green,  squat-shaped,  sack 
bottle,  with  a  seal  bearing  the  name  "  John  Tallamy"  and  the 
date  1725.  I  found  it  at  Moretonhampstead  and  was  told  by  an 
old  inhabitant  that  Tallamy  was  landlord  of  the  "  Old  London 
Inn,"  now  Cross  Tree  House.  Another  sack  bottle  in  my 
collection  has  a  seal  stamped  with  the  Arms  of  Buller  of 
Shillingham  ;  it  came  from  St.  Crantock,  Cornwall,  and  as  the 
advowson  belonged  to  the  Bullers,  possibly  one  of  three  inns 
long  since  closed  was  named  "  The  Buller  Arms."  These 
bottles,  however,  were  used  in  the  houses  of  the  well-to-do  to 
convey  the  wine  from  the  barrel  to  the  table  ;  they  performed 
the  office  of  the  modern  decanter.  In  the  second  half  of  the 
1 8th  century  bottles  were  short  and  stout ;  one  of  mine  bears 
the  name  "  E.  Grigg "  and  the  date  1754.  Early  19th 
century  bottles  like  those  we  see  to-day  were  rarely  dated ;  the 
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seal  only  bore  the  name  or  initials  of  the  owner.  One  I  found 
at  Exeter  is  stamped  with  an  "  R  "  surmounted  by  a  crown, 
and  another  with  the  name  "  T.  Cardell." 

William  J.  Stephens. 

46.  Silver  Cup  (X.,  p.  289,  par.  271). — Elias  Pitt 
Brewer  was  a  property  owner  and  resident  at  Teignmouth 
in  1836.  He  and  Lawrence  Gwynne,  LL.D.,  took  a  leading 
part  in  resisting  an  obnoxious  clause  in  the  Teignmouth 
Improvement  Bill.  As  an  acknowledgment  of  their  efforts 
a  silver  cup  was  presented  to  Mr.  Brewer  and  a  silver  snuff- 
box to  Dr.  Gwynne.  The  speeches  made  on  the  occasions 
may  be  read  in  the  Western  Times  for  10th  Sept.,  1836. 

This  was  not  the  first  time  that  a  presentation  of  plate 
had  been  made  by  the  Teignmouth  inhabitants,  for  in  1757 
a  silver  salver  was  given  to  the  Exeter  City  Authorities  as 
a  reward  for  services  rendered.  On  the  dissolution  of  the 
old  Exeter  Corporation,  in  the  reign  of  William  IV.,  this 
salver  was  sold  by  auction  to  some  of  the  citizens  of 
Exeter  and  then  handed  to  the  new  Corporation. 

The  salver  bore  the  city  arms  in  the  centre  with  the 
words  "e  dono  Johannis  Goss  et  Jacobi  Escott  de  Teignmouth 
Mercatorum,  1757."  It  was  retouched  and  restored,  and  the 
following  inscription  added  for  the  occasion  : — "  This  salver 
/  given  by  the  Merchants  of  Teignmouth  to  the  Chamber  of 
Exeter  /  for  the  use  of  the  Mayor  during  his  year  of  office  / 
was  sold  by  public  auction  at  the  Guildhall,  February  8th, 
1837,  /  by  order  of  the  new  Town  Council  /  and  was  there 
purchased  /  by  the  citizens  whose  names  appear  hereon  / 
and  by  them  presented  to  /  Samuel  Kingdon,  Esquire  /  one 
of  the  Aldermen  and  Magistrates  of  the  City  /  the  first 
Mayor  elected  under  the  Municipal  Corporation  Act  /  and 
the  last  to  whose  hospitable  care  the  salver  was  committed  / 
in  testimony  of  their  high  sense  of  the  firm,  able  and 
impartial  manner  /  in  which  he  discharged  the  duties  of 
that  arduous  and  honourable  office."  (See  R.  Dymond's 
Exetev  and  Neighbourhood,  under  date  1837,  Feb.  16). 

lA  \I*C-  X/fcp  2? 5"  I  R.B.M. 

47.  Early  Deans  in  the  Diocese  of  Exeter  (X., 
p.  269,  par.  262;    pp.  316-320,  pars.  313,   314). — Some 
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interesting  remarks  on  the  position  of  the  early  "  decani " 
may  be  found  in  a  paper  by  the  Rev.  Wm.  Hudson, 
contributed  to  the  Norfolk  and  Norwich  Archaeological 
Society's  Norfolk  Archeology,  vol.  xvii.,  pp.  52  et  seqq. 
(1910).  The  Rev.  G.  G.  Coulton  (Cambridge)  has  been 
kind  enough  to  call  attention  to  this.  There  is  a  copy  of 
the  book  in  the  British  Museum  Library.  R.  B.  M. 

48.  Early  Deans  in  the  Diocese  of  Exeter  (X., 
p.  269,  par.  262;  pp.  316-320,  pars.  313,  314). — In  the  laws 
of  the  Northumbrian  priests  under  date  of  950,  the  opening 
sentence  runs : 

"  If  any  wrong  be  offered  to  a  priest,  let  all  his  mates 
with  the  help  of  the  Bishop  be  very  zealous  for  satis- 
faction.   Let  them  be,  as  it  were,  one  heart  and  one 
soul  as  it  is  written  in  everything  that  is  right.  " 
The  45th  canon  continues  : 

"  If  a  priest  have  not  submitted  to  right  ...  let 
him  make  satisfaction  for  it ;  Let  him  either  be  separated 
from  clerical  communion  or  forfeit  the  fraternity.  " 
This  I  take  to  be  evidence  that  at  least  in  parts  of 
England  the  clergy  had  arranged  themselves  in  fraternities 
or  groups  for  purposes  of  self-defence  against  false  charges 
and  other  purposes  within  fifty  years  of  the  death  of  King 
Alfred  and  of  the  institution  of  hundreds  and  tithings.  The 
hundred  hand-rating  or  arranging  in  groups  of  ten  of  the 
bookholders  created  round  a  central  royal  estate  for  judicial, 
administrative  and  military  purposes,  may  have  suggested  a 
similar  grouping  of  the  clergy,  but  the  head  of  such  a  group 
formerly  called  the  dean,  and  now  the  rural-dean  must  be 
carefully  distinguished  from  the  archdeacon.  The  archdeacon 
was  the  head  of  the  seven  deacons  who  carried  on  the  busi- 
ness of  the  church  in  an  episcopal  city.  As  the  general 
assistant  of  the  Bishop  he  existed  in  the  third  century,  and 
with  the  wide  extension  of  dioceses  in  the  sixth  century  and 
the  objection  to  setting  up  bishops  in  small  towns,  he 
gradually  took  the  place  of  the  Bishop's  deputy,  exercising 
the  Bishop's  jurisdiction  not  in  the  see-city,  but  over  the 
clergy  in  the  outlying  country  places,  which  is  his  present 
function.  There  is,  therefore,  no  common  duty  between  the 
archdeacon  and  the  rural  dean  except  that  the  rural  dean 
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was  sometimes  employed  by  the  archdeacon  to  distribute  the 
holy  oils  at  Easter,  when  he  is  described  as  under-arch- 
deacon  or  ruling-under-deacon  (arckisubMaconus),  Every  gild  or 
group  required,  of  course,  a  president  or  head,  who  was  either 
elected  by  the  members,  as  is  still  the  use  in  deaneries  in 
the  diocese  of  Exeter,  or  was  appointed  by  the  Bishop  as  is 
the  use  elsewhere.  Appointment  by  the  Bishop  seems,  how- 
ever, to  be  an  encroachment  on  the  original  right  of  the 
members  of  the  deanery. 

Although  the  system  of  the  hundreds  and  tithings  began 
with  a  small  number — 10  counted  by  the  fingers  of  the 
hand — there  is  nothing  sacred  about  the  number,  nor  does 
there  appear  to  have  been  any  formal  creation  of  deaneries 
to  make  up  10  or  any  other  number.  The  clergy  grouped 
themselves  as  was  most  convenient  in  the  locality,  and  as 
their  number  increased  new  churches  were  created  in  the 
twelfth  century.  Oswald  J.  Reichel. 

49.  Early  Deans  in  the  Diocese  of  Exeter  (X.,  p.  269, 
par.  262  ;  pp.  316-320,  pars.  313,  314). — Dean,  as  an  ecclesias- 
tical title  and  office,  goes  back  to  the  earliest  ages  of  both 
the  British  and  English  Churches.  There  were  Deans  of 
Bangor  in  A.D.  603,  of  Llandaff  in  A.D.  612,  and  of 
Canterbury  in  A.D.  825. 

Coming  to  our  own  diocese  the  names  of  many  could  be 
given  in  the  period  mentioned  by  R.  B.  M.  and  H.  R. 
Watkin  ;  for  instance  :  Radulf,  Dean  of  Exeter  ;  Roger,  Dean 
of  Littleham ;  Robert,  Dean  of  Bickleigh ;  Osbert,  Dean  of 
Langtree;  John,  Dean  of  Feniton  ;  all  about  A.D.  1185. 
William,  Parson  and  Dean  of  Kentisbury  circa  1260,  all  of 
which  names  are  taken  from  Buckland  Cartulary. 

The  title  simply  means  chief  of  ten,  and  it  is  possible 
that  this  old  sense  of  the  term  survived  in  the  title  dean 
ruler  given  to  rural  deans  in  many  of  our  Devonshire 
Churchwardens'  Accounts.  As  far  as  I  am  aware  Exeter 
is  the  only  English  diocese  in  which  Rural  Deans  have 
existed  in  unbroken  continuity  from  early  days  to  the 
present  time  ;  in  other  dioceses  they  died  out  and  were  revived 
by  the  Bishops  in  the  nineteenth  century,  hence  it  is  that 
in  Devon  they  are  elected  annually  by  the  clergy,  and  are  not 
the  mere  nominees  of  the  Bishop  as  in  most  other  dioceses* 
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Their  survival  in  Devon  through  the  ecclesiastical  dead 
ages  of  late  Georgian  and  early  Victorian  days  was  owing 
to  a  fortunate  accident;';  the  clergy  to  save  themselves  the 
trouble  of  calling  on  a  new  incumbent  in  their  neighbour- 
hood hit  on  the  idea  of  electing  him  rural  dean,  and  so  he 
would  have  to  call  on  them.  Sub-Dean  Martin,  who  happily 
is  still  with  us,  was  the  last  of  the  novitev  inductus  rural 
deans  in  North  Devon,  If  the  names  of  the  deans  and 
clergy  which  occur  in  old  charters  were  collected  and 
classified,  it  would  enable  us  to  carry  back  the  list  of 
parochial  priests  farther  than  the  episcopal  registers  enable 
us  to  go ;  the  Buckland  Cartulary,  for  instance,  gives  us 
Henry  Beupel  of  Brendon,  circa  1209  ;  Robert  of  Brad  worthy, 
circa  1165,  and  many  others,  J.  F.  Chanter. 


50.  Exeter  Dean  (X.,  p.  269,  par.  262  ;  p.  316.  par.  313). — 
In  an  Obit  Book  now  in  the  Cathedral  Library  (No.  3675) 
occur  the  names  of  Leofricus,  decanus  ;  Radulphus,  decanus  ; 
Stephen,  decanus  ;  and  Peter  Rumfrei,  decanus.  In  the  Calen- 
dar of  the  Exeter  City  Muniments  as  printed  in  Devon  Notes 
and  Gleanings  (V.,  p.  20,)  there  are  two  grants  to  Jordan 
"  nepos  "  of  Alured  Archdeacon  dated  11 55  :  perhaps  this  is  in 
Latin  Alured  decanus.  Frances  Rose-Troup. 

51.  Skimmington  (X.,  p.  93,  par.  94). — The  following 
additional  examples  of  Skimmington  are  from  the  Western 
A  ntiquary  : — 

(1)    Kentisbeare,  "many  years  ago"   (in  1881) — Vol.  I, 


(2)  Exwick,  on  15th  November,  1879;  described  in  the 
Western  Times  newspaper  for  the  18th  of  that  month — Vol. 
I,  p.  46. 

(3)  Polperro,  called  a  "  Riding,"  within  the  memory  of  the 
writer  (T.  Q.  C.)  in  1883— Vol.  HI,,  p.  128. 

(4)  Stokeclimsland,  called  a  "  Mock-hunt,"  "  a  very  few 
years  ago  "  (in  1883).  The  description  of  this  is  worth  quoting 
in  full :  "  Six  persons  were  summoned  before  the  Callington 
magistrates  for  indulging  in  a  game  called  a  '  Mock-hunt,' 
thereby  causing  the  obstruction  of  a  thoroughfare.  The  de- 
fendants were  accused  of  disguising  themselves,  running  up 
and  down  the  highway,  blowing  horns,  and  making  a  great 
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noise.  A  bonfire  was  lighted  in  a  neighbouring  field.  Mr. 
Frost,  the  lawyer,  who  made  an  able  defence,  urged  that  '  the 
parties  were  summoned  with  a  view  of  putting  a  stop  to  an  old 
custom,  older,  in  fact,  in  the  counties  of  Devon  and  Cornwall 
than  the  Divorce  Court  itself.  It  was  where  an  improper  in- 
timacy took  place  between  married  parties  that  persons  took 
this  opportunity  of  assembling  in  the  manner  described." 
The  prisoners  were  fined  in  a  mitigated  penalty.  Cases  of 
this  rude  justice  are  even  now  not  uncommon,  but  are  getting 
rarer  year  by  year.  T.  Q.  C." —  Vol.  Ill,  p.  128. 

There  is  a  description  of  Skimmington  in  Hardy's  The  Mayor 
of  Casterbridge.  R.  Pearse  Chope. 

52.  Burying  North  and  South  (X.,  p.  316,  par. 
310) — A  few  years  ago,  when  visiting  Stoke  Gabriel,  I  found 
the  sexton  just  completing  the  preparation  of  a  grave  west- 
wards of  the  tower.  In  such  an  ancient  parish  churchyard 
I  asked  the  sexton  if  he  did  not  frequently  encounter  human 
bones,  and  drawing  his  attention  to  one  projecting  from  the 
side  of  the  excavation  remarked  that  from  the  position  of 
the  bone  the  interment  must  have  been  north-south  instead 
of  west-east.  He  replied  that  just  at  that  spot  a  number 
of  bodies  had  been  buried  north-south  and  that  it  was 
thought  a  large  pit  had  been  dug  during  some  epidemic, 
catastrophe,  or  fight  in  which  many  lost  their  lives.  In  some 
soils  bone  decays  very  slowly,  but  watching  the  digger  at 
work  on  the  south  side  of  St.  Marychurch  I  was  surprised 
to  note  that  the  soil  at  that  particular  spot  contained  no 
trace  of  human  remains.  The  space  in  the  immediate 
vicinity,  and  especially  on  the  south  side  of  a  church  which 
counted  the  inhabitants  of  Kingskerswell  and  Coffinswell, 
Babbacombe  and  St.  Marychurch,  as  parishioners  must,  in 
the  course  of  some  nine  centuries,  have  accommodated  a  very 
large  number  of  bodies,  and  yet  the  soil  appeared  as  if  it 
had  been  little  disturbed. 

Was  it  ever  the  custom  to  bury  non-parishioners, 
foreigners  and  those  whose  religious  tenets  were  not  known, 
or  had  not  been  shrived  by  the  local  parish  priest,  in  the 
north-south  position  ?  Unknown  soldiery  killed  in  the 
neighbourhood  may  have  been  thus  disposed  of,  foreigners 
found  drowned  were  more  likely  buried  on  the  sea  shore* 
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where  skeletons  have  been  occasionally  found.  It  would  be 
of  interest  if  the  clergy  and  others  would  collect  evidence 
from  sextons  as  to  north-south  burials  ;  tradition  connected 
with  such  finds,  as  at  Stoke  Gabriel,  would  probably  be 
found  to  coincide  from  different  localities  and  suggest  the 
period  and  occasion  when  such  unusual  interments  were 
made.  p  " v '  Hugh  R.  Watkin. 

53.  Exclusion  from  Burying  in  a  Churchyard  (X., 
p.  316,  par.  310.) — In  answer  to  Mr.  Chope's  question,  may 
I  be  allowed  to  point  out  that  as  early  as  the  year  562 
persons  committing  suicide  were  forbidden  to  be  buried  with 
music  and  singing  {Gvatian  Cans.,  Qu.  V.,  c.  12)  ;  in  other 
words  were  forbidden  Christian  burial,  and  also  those  who 
were  undergoing  punishment  for  their  crimes  ?  The  same 
rule  prevailed  here  in  Saxon  times  (See  Egbert's  Excerpt, 
No.  96).  Dunstan's  Penitential  Canon,  No.  24,  A.D.  963,  runs: 
"  If  a  man  wilfully  kill  himself  through  the  instigation  of 
the  devil  ...  it  is  not  allowed  to  sing  mass  for  such  an 
one,  nor  that  his  body  be  committed  to  the  earth  with 
psalmody,  nor  that  he  be  buried  in  a  holy  place.  The  same 
doom  applies  to  him  that  loseth  his  life  as  a  punishment 
for  his  crimes." 

The  same  was  the  rule  in  Norman  times  only  to  an  ex- 
tended number  of  offences.  By  English  Councils  held  in 
A.D.  1075,  Can.  2,  and  in  A.D.  1200,  Can.  15,  Christian 
burial  was  forbidden  to  a  monk  that  had  private  property 
concealed;  by  another  Council  held  in  1138,  Can.  10,  to  a 
striker  of  ecclesiastics  dying  impenitent ;  by  another  in  1268, 
Can.  2,  to  those  who  refuse  penance  to  imprisoned  male- 
factors;  by  others  in  1343,  Can.  9,  and  in  1347,  Can.  4,  to 
those  who  fraudulently  alienated  their  goods  before  death ; 
and  in  1378,  Can.  4,  to  those  who  do  not  communicate  at 
Easter,  It  seems  probable  that  as  the  number  of  cases 
increased  the  penalty  was  not  strictly  enforced  for  lighter 
offences,  but  that  instead  of  being  wholly  excluded  from 
Christian  burial  such  delinquents  were  allowed  to  be  buried 
in  the  churchyard,  but  without  singing  and  lying  north  and 
south  instead  of  east  and  west,  so  that  they  might  be  the 
last  to  see  the  Saviour  on  the  resurrection  morn. 

Oswald  J.  Reichel. 


{ 
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54.  Samuel  Grose,  M.D.,  F.R.C.S.,  Staff-Surgeon, 
R.N.  (retired),  died  13th  December,  1919,  at  Bishopsteignton. 
Born  at  Great  Torrington,  Devonshire,  in  1837,  Dr.  Grose 
studied  at  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  and  entered  the  Royal 
Navy  in  1862.  Retiring  through  ill-health  with  the  rank  of 
Staff-Surgeon  in  1874,  ne  practised  in  Melksham,  Wilts., 
joining  the  Wiltshire  Archaeological  Society. 

In  1895,  on  n*s  removal  to  Torquay,  he  became  a  member 
of  the  Torquay  Natural  History  Society,  where  he  was  fre- 
quently heard  on  the  lecture  platform  and  at  the  monthly 
meetings  of  the  Society.  Elected  to  the  Committee  of 
Management,  he  resigned  on  removal  to  Bishopsteignton  in 
1902.  A  member  of  the  Devonshire  Association  from  1896, 
his  kind  humorous  nature  and  keen  interest  in  botany, 
geology,  and  archaeology  made  him  also  a  welcome  member 
of  the  Teign  Naturalists'  Field  Club,  from  whose  meetings 
during  the  past  year  he  has  been  much  missed. —  [Eds.] 

55.  Ashburton,  Draft  Will  of  Thomas  Harris,  of. 
— On  the  reverse  of  a  long  roll  of  paper  marked  M  37,  which 
bears  the  records  of  Courts  held  at  Totnes  in  the  year  1505, 
are  a  solicitor's  rough  notes,  mostly  in  English.  The 
following  draft  of  a  will  dated  the  26th  June,  1619,  may  be  of 
interest : — 

I  Thomas  Harris  the  elder  of  Aishberton  tanner  being"  old  and 
stricken  in  years  etc.,  bequeath  to  the  poor  people  of  Aishberton 
£10.  To  Barnard  Harris  my  eldest  son  four  of  my  lyme  pitts  within 
the  parish  of  Aishberton,  paying  to  my  executors  2s.  yearly.  To 
Thomas  Harris  my  son  all  my  estate  etc.,  within  the  town  of  Aishber- 
ton which  I  hold  by  the  demise  and  grant  of  John  Cannter  of 
Aishberton  yeoman,  on  condition  that  he  allow  Johanna  Harris  my  wife 
to  dwell  there  during  her  life.  To  Nicholas  Harris  my  son  ^ioo — 
when  he  attains  24  years.  And  whereas  Nicholas  Huryman  late 
of  Dartmouth  gent,  and  John  Codner,  late  of  Aishberton,  by  their 
several  deeds  have  granted  me  Thomas  Harris  that  stable  or  cottage 
and  a  garden  and  one  close  of  land  called  the  Frensh  (park  ?)  and 
one  other  close  of  land  in  the  occupation  of  Thomas  Stanbury  (?) 
for  99  years  etc.,  etc.  To  Johanna  Harris  and  Mary  Harris  my 
daughters  £80 — when  they  reach  the  age  of  23  years.  To  my 
daughter  Agnes,  the  wife  of  George  Knollings,  £4  within  one  year 
of  my  decease.  The  residue  of  all  my  goods  etc.,  to  my  wife 
Johanna  and  Thomas  my  son  whom  I  appoint  my  executors,  and  my 
son-in-law  George  Knollings  and  my  friend  Roger  Yolland  to  be  my 
overseers  etc. 

E 
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Had  "  Frensh  Park  ?  "  any  connection  with  the  wars  of 
1549,  1557-59,  1562-64,  or  was  it  a  family  name  ? 

Hugh  R.  Watkin. 

56.  Children's  Song  Games  in  Devon. — No  one  has 
collected,  so  far  as  I  know,  the  songs  of  East  Devon ;  I  fear 
it  is  now  too  late.  The  songs  of  the  children  are  in  some 
cases  worthy  of  chronicle,  especially  as  they  show  a  faint 
historical  sense  in  such  cases  as  the  following,  as  taken  down 
by  Miss  Kathleen  Shute,  assistant  mistress  at  Kentisbeare 
School.    The  children  take  sides  and  sing  in  semi-chorus : — 


I.    Have  you  got  some  bread  and  wine  ? 
For  we  are  the  English  soldiers. 

II.    Yes,  we  have  got  some  bread  and  wine, 
For  we  are  the  Roman  soldiers. 

I.    Will  you  give  us  some  of  it  ? 
For  we  are  the  English  soldiers. 

II.    No,  we  won't  give  you  any  of  it, 
For  we  are  the  Roman  soldiers. 


I.    We  will  tell  the  Magistrates, 
For  we  are  the  English  soldiers. 
II.    Have  you  got  your  guns  and  swords  ? 
For  we  are  the  Roman  soldiers. 
I.    Yes,  we  have  our  guns  and  swords, 
For  we  are  the  English  soldiers. 
II.    Are  you  ready  for  a  fight  ? 

For  we  are  the  Roman  soldiers. 

I.    Yes,  we  are  ready  for  a  fight, 
For  we  are  the  English  soldiers. 
(Both)    Now  we  are  on  the  battlefield 
Shoot,  bang,  fire  ! 

Mrs.  Chalk,  at  Silverton,  c.  1904,  noted  as  variants  : — 


II. 


(A  lacuna  ?) 

We  will  tell  the  Pope  of  Rome, 
For  we  are  the  Roman  soldiers. 


I. 


We  don't  care  for  the  Pope  of  Rome, 
For  we  are  the  English  soldiers. 
(A  lacuna?) 


I. 


Give  us  of  your  bread  and  wine, 
For  we,  etc. 

We  will  have  it,  two  cups  full, 
For  we,  etc. 


I. 
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II.    You  shan't  have  it,  two  cups  full, 
For  we,  etc. 
And  below. 
I.    We  will  tell  His  Majesty, 
For  we,  etc. 

Apart  from  the  spiritless  way  in  which  the  fifth  of 
November  is  kept,  I  know  of  no  other  popular  efforts  to 
record  history  save  this  song  and  the  keeping  of  Oak-apple 
Day.  Edwin  S.  Chalk. 

57.  Spanish  Armada. — The  name  of  the  vessel  captured 
by  Captain  Jacob  Wyddon  of  the  Roebuck  and  brought  into 
Torbay  on  the  26th  July,  1588,  has  been  commonly 
recorded  as  Capitana  [see  Notes  and  Gleanings,  Vol  i.,  p.  81  ; 
also  J.  T.  White,  History  of  Torquay,  p.  47,  quoting  Froude, 
History  of  England ;  also  H.  R.  Watkin,  Short  Description  of 
Torre  Abbey,  p.  48.  R.  Dymond  writing  in  1873  of  the 
capture,  does  not  give  the  name  of  the  Spanish  ship 
(Trans  D.  Assoc.,  Vol.  vi.,  p.  279).]  The  writer  in  Notes  and 
Gleanings,  vol.  i.,  p.  75,  under  the  initials  S.T.W.,  seems 
to  have  derived  the  name  from  a  communication  sent  by 
W.B.G.  to  the .  Exeter  Gazette  of  the  2nd  November,  1867. 
The  vessel  "  wherein  Don  Pedro  de  Valdes  was  cap- 
tain "  (according  to  the  petition  sent  in  to  the  Lords  of 
the  Council  by  John  Fisher,  John  Nash  and  Richard  Janson, 
commanders  of  the  Margerat  and  John,  for  a  share  of  the 
prize),  carried  also  Don  Juan  Martinez  de  Recalde,  vice- 
Admiral  of  the  Armada ;  but  the  term  "  capitana,"  according 
to  the  Sailors'  Word  Book,  1867,  DY  Admiral  W.  H.  Smyth, 
meant  simply  an  admiral's  ship,  formerly  the  principal  galley 
in  a  Mediterranean  fleet.  The  real  name  of  the  vessel 
was  Nuestra  Senora  del  Rosario.  See  the  Naval  Records  Society's 
Publications  for  191 6,  vol.  ix.  L.  Cary. 

58.  The  Churchill  Family. — The  following  copy  of 
a  note  by  Sir  Winston  Churchill  (1620  ? — 1668),  which  has 
been  lent  to  me,  will  be  of  interest  and  may  lead  to  dis- 
cussion, because  it  seems  to  differ  considerably  from  the 
published  pedigrees.  Burke,  for  example,  traces  his  descent 
from  Charles  Churchill,  son  of  Giles  Churchill,  and  grand- 
son of  William  Churchill,  of  Rockbear,  Devon,  who  was 
engaged  by  Thomas  Courtenay,  Earl  of  Devon,  in  the  cause 
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of  Edward  IV ;  and  adhering  to  that  monarch,  when  the 
Earl  deserted  his  party,  obtained  in  marriage,  by  the  King's 
interest,  Margaret,  daughter  and  heir  of  Sir  William  Widville, 
a  lady  nearly  allied  to  the  Queen.  As  is  well  known,  Sir 
Winston  (who,  however,  was  not  yet  knighted)  lived  for 
some  years  at  Ashe,  in  the  parish  of  Musbury,  and  there 
all  his  children  (except  the  eldest,  who  died  young)  were 
born,  including  John,  afterwards  Duke  of  Marlborough. 

GENEALOGY  OF  YE  CHURCHILLS. 

John  Churchill  of  Churchill  Esq:  descended  of  that  Antient  and 
sometime  illustrious  house,  sirnam'd  de  Courcellis,  and  vulgarly 
Churchill  in  Devonshire.  The  last  whereof  in  that  Country  was  John 
Churchill  of  Litlam,  who  marryed  one  of  ye  daughters  and  Coheirs  of 
John  Dawney  of  Woodbere  [in  Plymtree],  by  his  wife  Joane,  sole 
daughter  and  heire  of  William  Woodbere  of  Woodbere,  wch  John  was 
Grandchild  to  Otho  Churchill,  ya  :  son  of  John  ye  :  son  of  Bartholomew 
the  son  of  Elias  de  Churchill,  of  Elyas  Hayes  in  the  Parish  of  Comban- 
ton  [Ellis  Hayes  in  Comb-Ralegh,  which  was  anciently  called  Comb- 
Baunton],  by  Emma  his  wife  the  Relict  of  Sr:  Robert  Dinham, 
daughter  and  sole  heire  of  Sr:  [Hugh]  Widworthy  of  Widworthy,  by 
his  wife  Emma  sole  daughter  and  heir  of  Sr:  Walter  Gifford  of  Weare 
[Gifford].  Which  Elias  Churchill  was  son  to  Sr:  Hugh,  and  Grandchild 
to  Roger  de  Courcelle  of  Marland,  who  did  great  service  to  King  Henry 
ye :  2d :  in  his  expedition  agst :  Tholouse,  and  was  by  that  King 
recompenced  with  many  fair  Lordships  and  Seignioryes,  both  in  the 
Countyes  of  Devon,  and  Somerset,  since  become  ye  :  Enheritances  of 
Many  Noble  Familyes  that  match'd  into  this  house,  as  Crocker, 
Hillardson,  Gifford,  Dennis,  Cobham,  Prideaux,  &c  :  The  father  of  this 
Roger  was  Wandrill  de  Courcellis,  who  was  the  first  of  the  name  that 
came  over  into  England  with  Robert  the  Consull  [Earl  of  Gloucester], 
about  the  year  of  Grace  1142  and  took  part  with  the  Empress  agst : 
Stephen.  He  was  a  great  friend  to  the  House  of  Plantagenet,  and  by 
the  favour  of  King  Henry  ye  :  2d  : ,  was  advanced  in  Marriage  with 
the  Lady  Roais  sister  and  heir  to  the  Lord  Halcubus  de  Solariis  or 
Soleignie,  Whereupon  he  was  commonly  call'd  the  bold  Baron  de 
Soleignie — a  Person  no  less  admir'd  for  his  Courage,  chan  Renown'd  for 
his  high  extract,  as  descended  from  the  Thrice  Noble  and  most  Puissant 
Champion  of  his  time  Reginald  Lord  of  Montalban  one  of  the  12  Paladins 
of  France  in  the  time  of  Charles  the  Great.  , 

Collected  out  of  the  Notes  of  Sr:  William  Pole  written  with  his 
own  hand  out  of  the  Digests  of  Hamon  de  St:  Columbe,  and  copyed  by 
me  W:  Churchill. 

Copyed  March  ye  30th  1713  from  the  Original  Copy  wch :  was 
taken  and  subscrib'd  by  Sr:  Winston  Churchill 

by  me — C.  Hatton. 
R.  Pearse  Chope. 


Contributed  by  R.B.M.  Photo  by  Hugh  R.  Watkin. 

Rubbing  taken  from  the  binding  of  one  of  the  copies  of  Boethius, 
printed  at  Tavistock,  now  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  Oxford. 
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59.  Tavistock  Boethius.— The  Britwell  sale  at  Sotheby's 
in  December,  1919,  when  a  copy  (imperfect)  of  the  Tavistock 
Boethius  was  sold  for  ^620,  has  called  attention  once  more 
to  a  book  which  has  been  described  by  various  writers  on 
Tavistock  Abbey,  where  it  was  printed  in  1525. 

Though  we  may  regret  that  the  first  book  printed  in 
Devon,  as  this  one  is  believed  to  have  been,  was  not  from 
the  pen  of  a  Devon  writer,  and  that  no  copy  can  now  be 
found  in  the  county,  the  book  itself  is  not  without  interest 
there. 

In  a  recent  letter  to  the  Times  {Lit.  Supp.,  15  Jan.,  1920, 
pp.  35-36),  Mr.  E.  Gordon  Duff  claimed  to  be  able  to  trace 
nine  copies  of  the  Tavistock  Boethius  now  in  existence.  How- 
ever this  may  be  (for  Mr.  Duff's  list  does  not  wholly  agree 
with  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Win  slow  Jones  in  Notes  and  Queries 
6th  S.,  viii.,  p.  308,  Oct.  20,  1883),  ft  seems  that  there  is, 
or  till  recently  was,  a  copy  with  the  full  number  of  leaves 
at  Woburn  Abbey.  Other  copies,  easily  accessible  to  in- 
quirers, are  at  Oxford.  At  Exeter  College  the  librarian 
showed  me  his  copy  a  few  weeks  ago.  It  is  in  black  letter 
on  paper  measuring  180  x  130  mm.  (having  been  cut  down, 
probably  at  the  time  of  re-binding),  and  the  printed  page,  of 
some  32  lines,  measures  145  x  95  mm.  The  signatures  are 
A — R  in  eights  which  (omitting  J),  gives  a  total  of  136  leaves, 
but  R  vi.  and  R  viii.  are  missing.  The  title  on  A  i  is  : —  /  The 
Boke  of  Comfort  called  in  laten  /  Boetius  de  Consolatione 
philosophic  /  Translated  in  to  Englesse  tonge.  /  Then 
follow  the  Praefatio  translatoris  and  the  Prologus,  after  which 
comes  the  text,  then  the  cognomen  translatoris,  followed  by 
the  colophon  (R  vii.) : — "Here  endeth  the  boke  of  comfort 
called  in  latyn  Boecius  de  Consolatione  Ph'ie.  Enprented 
in  the  exempt  monastery  of  Tauestok  in  Denshyre.  By  me 
Dan  Thomas  Rychard  monke  of  the  sayd  Monastery  To 
the  instant  desyre  of  the  ryght  worshypful  esquyer  Mayster 
Robert  Langdon  Anno  d'  mdxxv  Deo  Gracias."  After 
this  comes  a  woodcut  of  the  arms  of  Robert  Langdon,  of 
Keverell,  St.  Martin-by-Looe,  Cornwall  (to  whose  order  the 
work  was  executed),  and  finally  the  name  Robert  Langdon, 
possibly  collaterally  descended  from  Stephen  Langdon,  who 
was  abbot  at  Tavistock  from  1362 — 1380. 

At  the  Bodleian  there  are  two  copies,  both  imperfect.  I 
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am  indebted  to  the  librarian  there  for  the  following  par- 
ticulars : — Copy  I.  (Rawl.  40  530),  wants  A  i.  (title) ;  most  of 
R  vii  and  R  viii  (?  blank),  contemporary  binding  (with  initials 
M.  D.  in  centre  of  front  cover)  a  rubbing  of  which  was  most 
kindly  supplied.  Leaves  measuring  193  x  135  mm.  .  Copy  II. 
(40  L  71  Art.)  wants  A  i-iv,  A  vi,  viii,  G  viii,  H  ii,  vii,  K  i, 
viii,  M  i,  R  viii,  binding  modern. 

The  provenance  of  the  various  copies  is  a  subject  fasci- 
nating to  bibliographers,  but  it  would  carry  us  beyond  the 
limits  of  a  county  maga^me.^  Readers  who  are  interested 
may  be  referred  to  the  ^wev^Heberiana  (sale  catalogue  of 
R.  Heber's  books,  1834),  Part  iv.,  lot  158  (note),  of  which 
there  is  a  copy  at  the  Devon  and  Exeter  Institution ;  to  Mr. 
Duff's  letter  above  mentioned ;  to  Mr.  Winslow  Jones's 
remarks  above  mentioned  ;  and  to  his  MS.  collections  on  this 
subject  now  in  the  ownership  of  Mr.  H.  Stone,  of  Topsham, 
who  has  most  kindly  lent  them  to  me. 

As  is  well  known,  the  author  of  the  book  was  the  Roman 
statesman  and  philosopher,  A.  M.  S.  T.  Boethius  (a.d.  c.  475- 
525),  particulars  of  whom  (with  a  summary  of  his  book)  may 
be  seen  in  the  Ency.  Britannica.  The  Latin  text  was  re- 
printed in  the  Delphin  classics  (1823),  vols.  54,  55  [Dev. 
and  Ex.  Inst.]  The  translation  adopted  at  Tavistock  was 
that  of  John  Walton  {Diet.  Nat.  Biog.),  made  in  14 10.  A 
specimen  of  Walton's  metrical  style  was  printed  in  the 
Athenceum  for  April  30,  1892,  p.  565.  R.  B.  M. 

Since  writing-  the  above  note  the  Librarian  of  the  John  Rylands 
Library,  Manchester,  has  been  kind  enough  to  inform  me  that  the 
copy  there  has  the  full  number  of  leaves  from  A  to  R  7.  Signature 
R8  is  wanting.  The  binding  is  not  the  original.  I  learn  from  the 
Librarian  at  the  University  of  St.  Andrews  that  there  is  no  trace  of 
a  copy  of  the  book  in  his  catalogue.  It  would  be  interesting  to 
know  for  whom  the  various  copies  were  printed  and  where  they  are 
now.  With  reference  to  accompanying  illustration,  one  would  like  to 
know  the  date  of  the  binding,  whether  the  design  exists  in  other 
books  in  other  collections,  and  who  "  M.D."  was  and  whether  these 
initials  are  found  elsewhere.  R.B.M. 

60.  Early  Brick  Buildings  in  Devon  and  Cornwall. — 
I  have  been  asked  to  tabulate  early  examples  of  brick  work  in 
Devon  and  Cornwall  noted  by  me,  as  the  nucleus  for  a 
complete  list  and  a  contribution  to  the  history  of  building  in 
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the  two  counties.  Will  readers  in  various  towns  kindly  send 
information  to  the  Editors  of  D.  &>C.N.S°Q.  as  to  when 
bricks  were  first  made  in  the  neighbourhood,  with  particulars 
of  local  buildings: — Town,  situation,  for  what  purpose  built, 
when,  by  whom,  whether  entirely  of  brick,  size  of  bricks, 
style  of  architecture  and  other  remarks.  My  impression  is 
that  inland  towns  of  Devon  have  few  eighteenth  century  brick 
houses  but,  nearer  the  coast,  and  at  ports,  such  as  Topsham, 
they  are  more  numerous.  Information  on  the  subject  is 
solicited.  Edwin  S.  Chalk. 

Bradninch. — Red-brick  hall  of  Sainthill's,  commonly 
called  the  Manor  House.  The  house  was  built  in  1547,  but 
the  hall,  burnt  in  the  eighteenth  century,  was  rebuilt  circa 
1740. 

Broadhembury. — Dulford  House,  the  only  eighteenth 
century  brick  house  that  is  not  of  red  brick  that  I  have  yet 
discovered.  A  plain  box-shaped  house  strongly  built  of  white 
bricks  baked  in  the  near  neighbourhood.  Anciently  called 
Montrath  House  or  Strawberry  Hill,  it  was  erected  by 
Charles  Coote,  the  7th  Earl  of  Montrath,  probably  between 
1 762- 1800. 

Clyst-Hydon. — The  red  brick  manor  house  of  Anke, 
to-day  known  as  Auncke  Manor.  The  house,  originally 
thatched,  is  unfinished,  the  builder  having  died,  it  is  said,  at 
the  gate.  The  window  mullions  and  transoms  are  of  stone. 
The  put-log  holes  in  the  walls  have  been  recently  filled. 

Cullompton. — (1)  Red  brick  house  in  High  Street,  with 
bow  windows  in  front ;  the  premises  in  the  rear  seem  older, 
possibly  about  1700.  (2)  The  old  Workhouse  situated  in  a 
court  at  the  west  end  of  the  High  Street. 

Halberton. — Stables  at  Bridwell  built  1773. 

Plymtree. — (1)  Hayne  House  is  of  red  brick  with 
external  pilasters  and  stone  dressing.  The  cellars  are  partly 
of  stone.  The  house  resembles  Kensington  Palace  built  in 
1 69 1.  A  fine  example,  and  recently  finished  in  the  same  style 
•  by  the  owner,  Mr.  Leon.  Originally  built  by  the  family  of 
Harward,  who  held  the  manor  for  three  centuries  [Lysons,  p. 
418].  (2)  Fordmore,  now  Fordmoor  farm  house  built  near 
the  ancient  home  of  the  Fords,  who  occupied  the  site  from 
the  reign  of  Henry  II.  until  1702  [Lysons,  p.  418].  The 
windows  are  similar  to  those  at  Auncke  in  Clyst-Hydon. 
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There  is  a  good  hall  staircase.  Perhaps  built  by  Charles 
Phillott,  esquire,  of  Bath,  who  married  a  niece  of  Mr.  William 
Wright  of  Cullompton. 

Tiverton. — (1)  Bridge  House,  near  the  bridge  over  the 
Lowman,  built  by  Spurway  Patey  between  1731-1741.  The 
building  is  now  mutilated.  (2)  Doctors  House  in  Bampton 
Street,  built  probably  after  the  fire  of  173 1.  Has  been  altered. 
(3)  Gay's  Hotel,  St.  Peter's  Street,  built  possibly  after  the 
fire  of  1 73 1.  The  cornice  has  recently  fallen.  (4)  Gotham 
House.  The  finest  early  brick  structure  in  Tiverton.  Erected 
probably  subsequent  to  1731.  (5)  Market  House,  built  after 
the  fire  of  1731.  Here  Wesley  preached.  A  beautiful 
example,  has  been  recently  spoilt.  (6  &  7)  Two  plain  houses 
and  shops  in  Fore  Street,  occupied  by  the  Home  and  Colonial 
Stores  and  Mr.  Deeks. 

Uffculme. — Ayshford  School  is  the  earliest  known  dated 
example  about  1701.         %e^c  p  /  (fO 

61.  Godlonton  MSS. — Among  recent  accessions  to 
the  collection  of  MSS.  at  the  Devon  and  Exeter  Institution 
are  eleven  documents  ranging  in  date  from  1529  to  1785, 
presented  by  Mr.  B.  D.  Godlonton  of  Musbury.  The 
Devon  MSS.  are  : — No.  1,  Lease  by  John  Shute  to  Thos. 
Torner  and  Joan  his  wife,  land  at  Riddlecombe,  Ashreigney 
dated  28  Feb.  [1529]  ;  No.  2,  Lease  by  Richard  Quicke 
of  Sandford  and  John  Hardy  of  High  Bickington,  to 
Clement  Strange  and  John  Tapper,  messuage  and  lands 
called  Windout  at  Tedburn  St.  Mary,  dated  6  May  [1565]; 
No.  3,  Probate  Copy  Will  of  Charles  Bere  of  Huntsham, 
dated  6  Feb.,  1606,  proved  9  Jan.,  1607;  No.  4,  Release 
by  Emanuel  Giffard  of  Yolden,  Abbots  Bickington,  to 
Andrew  Cholwich  of  Cholwich  (Cornwood)  dated  8  Dec, 
[1607];  No.  11,  Admission  of  John  Ley  to  Priest's  orders 
by  Bishop  Ross  of  Exeter  "in  the  chapel  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  Mary  within  our  Palace  in  Exeter,"  signed  J., 
Exeter  (sic),  dated  20  Sept.,  1785. 

A  Calendar  with  Indexes  (1)  of  Persons  (2)  of  Places 
and  (3)  of  Subjects  accompanies  the  MSS. 

When  the  study  of  palaeography  is  taken  up  by  the 
"  University  of  the  West "  it  may  be  that  these  original 
documents  will  be  of  use  to  learners.  R.  B.  M. 
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62.  Exeter  Ironmongers  and  Booksellers  in  the 
Seventeenth  Century. — In  a  recent  number  of  The 
Library  (July,  1919)  Mr.  Henry  R.  Plomer  deals  with  some 
petitions  to  Archbishop  Laud  in  the  Tanner  MSS.  at  the 
Bodleian  Library.  One  of  these  concerns  bookselling  in 
Exeter.  The  petitioner,  presumed  to  be  a  London  book- 
seller, after  drawing  attention  to  a  Star  Chamber  decree 
which  directed  that: 

'  No  Haberdasher  of  small  wares,  Ironmonger,  Chandler,  Shop- 
keeper, or  any  other  person,  who  had  not  served  a  seven  years 
apprenticeship,  should  deal  in  books,  either  in  the  City  or  Suburbs  of 
London  or  in  any  other  Corporation,  Markett  Town,  etc.,'  proceeds: 
But  soe  it  is  that  one  Peter  Southwood  of  Exeter  Ironmonger, 
Peter  Parkman  de  ead,  Ironmonger.  William  Turnpenny  de  ead.  Iron- 
monger, Thom:  Wyath  de  ead  Haberdasher,  George  Langworthy, 
de  ead  Ironmonger,  doe  in  contempt  of  the  Decree  sell  divers  sorts  of 
bookes  being  divers  times  admonished  by  Five  lawfull  Bookesellers 
in  the  sayd  City  to  the  Contrary,  vid. 

Joh:  Mongwell  Senior. 

Joh:  Mongwell  Junior. 

Mr  Dight  Senior. 

Mr  Dight  Junior. 

Mr  Hunt, 

My  desire  is  that  your  w[orshiJp  would  be  pleased  to  moove  his 
Grace  that  I  may  be  furnished  with  Letters  missive  that  the  5 
Delinquents  as  abouesayd  may  answer  to  theyr  severall  contempts 
according  to  Justice. 

[signed]  Tho:  Spencer. 
As  Mr.  Plomer  says,  it  would  be  interesting  to  know 
what  class  of  books  the  ironmongers  sold. 

Rhys  Jenkins. 

[An  instance  is  given  of  "  Booksellers  and  Hardwareman  "  in  Mr. 
J.  S.  Attwood's  list,  see  D.  &  C.  N.  &  O.,  vol.  ix.,  p.  130.— Eds.] 

63.  Topsham  Parish  Register. — Some  years  since  the 
following  curious  entries  were  copied  from  the  inside  of 
the  cover  of  one  of  the  volumes  of  the  registers  of  the 
above  parish : — 

the  th 
March  23  170! 

55*3  °5932d  Mjgy  553  fr  of  34h8  i8dg2552s 
55h4  d32d  th2  18  d3tt4 
318519^  22th  170! 

55IS  *>5g3rd  34h8  J8dg2552s  55ti4d32d  yc  i8da 
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Remembering    the   Rev.  S.  Baring-Gould's  statement 
that  "the  word  'impossible'  can  hardly  be  said  to  apply 
to  the  deciphering  of  cryptographs,"  I  made  trial  with  the 
following  result : — 
the  th 
March   23  170! 

was  buried  Mary  wife  of  iohn  andrewes 
who  died  the  18  ditto 
ianuary  22th  170! 

was  buried  iohn  andrewes  who  died  ye  i8da 
What  could  have  been  the  object  of  the  scribe  in  thus 
disguising  these  entries  ?  H.  Stone. 

64.  Bracton's  Birthplace. — Claim  has  been  made  for 
Bratton  Clovelly  and  Bratton  Fleming  in  Devon,  and  for 
Bratton  Court  in  Somerset,  but  Maitland  held  that  "  there  is 
but  little  evidence  in  favour  of  any  of  these  claims."  How- 
ever, Dr.  J.  H.  Round,  in  the  English  Historical  Review, 
October,  1916  (vol.  xxxi,  pp.  586-596),  calls  attention  to  an 
entry  in  the  Testa  de  Nevill,  which  seems  to  prove  that  Bratton 
Fleming  has  the  best  right  to  the  honour.  The  entry  is  as 
follows: — "  Henricus  de  Bratton  tenet  in  Aluredescoth'  una 
cum  Aylescoth'  et  Were  unum  feodum  de  eodem  (i.e.  de  com' 
Cornub')  per  medium."    (p.  184.) 

These  holdings  Dr.  Round  identifies  with  Alverdiscott, 
Aylescot  in  West  Down,  and  Little  Wear  in  Wear  GifFord, 
and  the  "  medius  "  (mesne  tenant)  with  Baldwin  le  Fleming, 
who  held  in  his  own  hands  Webbery  in  Alverdiscott,  Croyde 
in  Georgeham,  and  Bratton  Fleming.  In  1303  Alverdiscott, 
Croyde,  and  Bratton  Fleming  are  entered  together  as  held  by 
Baldwin  le  Flemyng  (Feudal  Aids,  i,  360).  The  only  land  in 
the  county  which  Maitland  knew  Bracton  to  have  held  was 
Santon  or  Saunton  in  Braunton,  and  this  was  feudally  a  mem- 
ber of  Croyde.  As,  therefore,  his  Devon  lands  ,  were  all  held 
of  the  Flemings,  Dr.  Round  thinks  we  may  fairly  infer  that  he 
was  a  native  of  Bratton  Fleming.  Further,  it  should  be  noted 
that  his  Cornish  manor  of  Tykenbrede  (Degembris  in  Newlyn 
East)  was  held  of  Walter  Raleigh  (probably  a  North  Devon 
man)  and  Isabella  his  wife  (who  belonged  to  the  Cornish  family 
of  Beaupre") ;  and  that  he  was  rector  of  Bideford  (by  presenta- 
tion of  Richard  de  Greinville)  from  1261  until  his  death  in 
1268.  R.  Pearse  Chope. 
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65.  Swale's  Wine  Cellar,  Exeter. — A  Sale  was  adver- 
tised to  be  held  on  October  29th,  1789,  "  at  Swale's  Wine  Cellar 
in  Exeter."  I  quote  this  from  many  other  announcements. 
Can  any  reader  give  some  particulars  as  to  its  where- 
abouts, etc.  ?  It,  and  The  Globe,  appear  to  be  the  then 
favourite  places  for  sales.  H.  Stone. 

66.  Two  Old  Devon  Carols  from  Morchard  Bishop 
N.  Devon. — Sung  in  alternate  years,  very  early  in  the  morning 
of  Christmas  Day,  up  to  A.D.  1872,  by  carol  singers  going  from 
house  to  house.  Published  by  Novello  and  Company,  Limited, 
London.  Price  ijd.  The  Editors  acknowledge  receipt  of  a 
copy  of  the  above  and  congratulate  Mrs.  E.  L.  Nourse  upon 
rescuing  from  oblivion  two  such  interesting  items  of  Folk 
Music.  Before  publishing,  Mrs.  Nourse  searched  all  books, 
etc.,  of  old  carols  in  the  British  Museum  but  failed  to  find  any 
record  of  these  tunes.  Eds. 

67.  Ancient  Steam  Engine  at  Topsham. — A  piece  of 
senseless  destruction  has  recently  occurred  here,  and  a 
mechanical  landmark  in  the  industrial  history  of  the  town 
swept  away. 

A  parallel  motion  h.p.  steam  beam-engine,  constructed 
between  1775  and  1800  at  the  Soho  Engineering  Works, 
Birmingham,  by  Messrs.  Boulton  and  Watt,  and  no  doubt 
considered  at  that  time  the  last  thing  in  mechanical 
ingenuity.  It  had  a  single  cylinder,  7  ins.  diameter  by  24  ins. 
stroke,  working  on  to  a  beam  through  James  Watt's  patented 
motion,  which  was  ornamented  with  pierced  work.  The  beam, 
about  6  ft.  long,  was  elaborately  moulded  in  cast  iron,  with  a 
long  connecting-rod.  All  moving  parts  were  adjustable,  and 
the  overhung  crank  drove  a  fly-wheel  6  ft.  in  diameter.  This 
engine  would  give  about  6  h.p.  at  100  revolutions.  It  had 
worked  at  one  time  with  30  lb  of  steam,  and  later  with  30  lb. 
There  was  an  interesting  example  of  centrifugal  governor 
controlling  a  throttle  valve,  and  a  disconnecting  gear  to 
operate  slide  valve  by  hand.  The  mouldings  on  the  "A" 
frames,  carrying  beam,  were  elaborate,  and  in  accordance  with 
the  ideas  of  the  domestic  wood-workers  of  the  time.  All 
screw  threads  were  made  by  pinch  dies,  not  in  a  lathe,  and  of 
interesting  contour. 
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This  engine  was  originally  purchased  by  a  rope-maker 
called  Follett  and  installed  in  a  factory  near  the  railway. 
About  1830  Daniel  and  Bishop  Davey,  shipbuilders,  bought 
it,  and  used  it  for  sawing  in  their  shipbuilding  yard  (now  my 
garden).  John  Holman,  my  grandfather,  purchased  it  with 
the  premises  in  1845.  In  i860  it  was  removed  to  the  new 
Dry  Dock,  now  Messrs.  Carr  and  Quick's  Cider  Factory,  and 
it  worked  regularly  there  till  1874,  when  wooden  shipbuilding 
was  discontinued,  and  in  191 3  was  offered  by  me  to  the 
Exeter  Museum,  who  refused  it  on  the  grounds  that  they 
had  no  space — a  complaint  that  we  all  hope  will  shortly  be 
remedied.  Colonel  Templar,  who  has  lately  come  to  reside 
here,  would  have  preserved  it,  but  found  it  smashed  to  pieces, 
and  as  far  as  I  know  no  photograph  has  been  taken. 

If  any  of  your  readers  have  a  similar  machine,  or  any 
ancient  pieces  of  mechanism,  may  I  appeal  to  them  to  let  me 
know,  so  that  if  I  cannot  preserve  them  I  may  photograph  or 
make  drawings  of  them.  It  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty 
I  could  obtain  details  of  the  exhausting  engines  supplied  by 
Maudslay  and  Samuda  to  Brunell's  orders  for  the  South 
Devon  Atmospheric  Railway,  the  houses  for  which  still  stand 
at  Starcross  and  St.  David's,  Exeter. 

H.  Wilson  Holman. 

68.  Old  Families  of  Cornwall. — In  reading  Dr.  Hugh 
P.  Olivey's  interesting  volume  Notes  on  the  Parish  of  Mylor, 
Cornwall,  I  discovered  a  curious  inaccuracy.  The  writer 
says  "  The  extinct  Cornish  families  form  a  numerous  list. 
Norden  enumerates  many  in  his  time  besides  the  above 
(the  Travanions).  There  were  twelve  seats  of  the  Arundeils, 
and  names  the  following  as  being  extinct : — The  Carminows, 
Granvilles,  Mohuns,  Champernons,  Bodrugans,  Killigrews* 
Bevills,  Godolphins,  Tregains,  Tonkins,  Scawans,  Roscor- 
rocks,  Roskymers,  Preads,  Robartes,  Eriseys,  Bonithons, 
Arweniks  and  others." 

Norden,  who  wrote  about  the  year  1584,  made  no  such 
statement.  In  his  book,  which  he  describes  as  "A  Topo- 
graphical and  Historical  Description  of  Cornwall,  with  a 
Map  of  the  County  and  each  Hundred,  in  which  are 
contained  the  Names  and  Seats  of  the  several  Gentlemen 
then  Inhabitants,"  he  publishes  "  A  Catalogue  of  moste  of  the 
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Gentlemen's  names  with  their  dwellinges  in  Cornwall,  set 
downe  by  order  of  the  Alphabet."    This  list  includes : — 

Bevil  John  at  Pelterworgie. 

Bonithon  Reskymer  at  Bonython. 

Bonithon  John  at  Kirkleo  (Carclew). 

Carminow  Thomas  at  Polmawgan. 

Grenvile  Barnarde  at  Wulstone,  at  Stowe,  and  at 

Swannacote. 
Grenvile  at  Ucombe. 
Grenvile  George  at  Waadaste. 
Godolphin  Sr  Francis  at  Godolphin. 
Godolphin  at  Trewarneueth. 
Erisie  his  heire  at  Erisie. 
Killigrew  John  at  Arwanack. 
Mohune  Sr  Reynolde  at  Botonnock  and  at  Hall. 
Reskymer  John  at  Merthen  and  at  Reskymer. 
Reskymer  at  Merther  Vny,  with  a  parke. 
Reskymer  his  heirs  at  Skewes. 
Ruscarrock  John  at  Ruscarrock. 
Ruscarrock  Hugh  at  Patchley. 
Trevanian  his  heir  at  Caryhayes. 
Trevanian  at  Trevascus. 
Trevanian  at  Tregarton. 
Trevanian  at  Tregenno. 
Trevanian  at  Trewinack. 

It  is  true  that  families  seem  to  have  a  tendency  to 
become  extinct,  but  the  above  list  shows  that  many  of 
the  families  referred  to  by  Dr.  Olivey  were  very  much 
alive  at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  whatever  may 
have  happened  to  some  of  them  since. 

West-of-the-Tamar. 

69.  Scoggin's  Jests. — A  passage  in  Westcote's  View  of 
Devonshire,  p.  184,  has  often  aroused  my  curiosity,  as  it  pro- 
bably has  that  of  other  readers  of  D.  &>  C.  N.  &>Q.:  "  And  in 
this  my  pilgrimage  I  could  never  win  a  consort  or  assistant, 
only  laborious  Mr.  Hooker  forewent  me  long  since,  and  his 
steps  little  apparent ;  and  yet  he  only  chalked  the  way,  (as 
Scoggin  did  his  wives'  to  the  Church,)  making  the  longest  way 
about,  the  nearest,  because  the  fairest,  yet  the  more  doubtful, 
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obscure,  and  uncertain  to  strangers."  Now,  this  reference  is 
to  a  little  book  called  Scoggin's  Jests,  first  published  in 
1626,  not  long  before  Westcote  wrote  his  book.  It  has  been 
reprinted  by  W.  Carew  Hazlitt  in  his  Old  English  Jest  Books. 
It  is  supposed  to  have  been  compiled  by  Andrew  Boorde,  who 
died  in  1549,  but,  as  a  biography  of  John  Scogan,  fool  at  the 
court  of  Edward  IV.,  it  is  probably  apocryphal.  The  story  of 
"  How  Scogin  chalked  out  his  wife  the  way  to  Church  "  is  as 
follows : — "On  a  time  Scogin's  wife  desired  him  that  hee  would 
let  her  have  a  man  to  goe  before  her  when  shee  went  abroad 
or  to  Church.  Why,  said  Scogin,  know  you  not  the  way 
to  church  ?  The  next  Sunday  he  arose  betime  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  tooke  a  peece  of  chalke,  and  made  a  strike  all  along 
the  way  from  his  house  to  the  church.  When  his  wife  would 
goe  to  the  church,  shee  desired  him  again  that  one  of  his 
servants  might  goe  before  her  to  church.  It  shall  not  need, 
said  Scogin,  for  if  you  follow  this  chalk,  it  will  bring  you  the 
right  way  to  the  church  doore.  So  Scogin's  wife  was  faine  to 
goe  to  church  without  a  man."  R.  Pearse  Chope. 

70.  "  The  Order  of  Brothelyngham." — The  letter  of 
Bishop  Grandisson  on  nth  July,  1348,  concerning  this  mock 
religious  order  at  Exeter,  seems  worthy  of  further  discussion 
than  it  has  hitherto  had,  for  several  points  have  not  yet  received 
any  adequate  explanation.  The  following  is  a  complete  trans- 
lation of  the  letter  as  given  by  the  Rev.  F.  C.  Hingeston- 
Randolph  in  the  Episcopal  Registers  (Grandisson,  ii,  1055) : — 
"  Letter  on  the  Iniquitous  Fraternity  of  Brothelyngham — John,  etc., 
to  his  beloved  sons  in  Christ,  the  official  of  the  Archdeacon  of 
Exeter  and  the  Dean  of  Christianity  at  Exeter,  also  Sir  Robert 
de  Eglosayl,  Rector  of  the  Church  of  St  Paul  at  Exeter,  greet- 
ing, grace,  and  benediction.-— Seeing  that  Holy  Religion  is 
planted  in  the  Lord's  Field  to  the  end,  that  it  may  therein  pro- 
duce flowers  of  honour  and  abundant  fruits  of  honesty,  we  are 
rightly  called  upon,  by  the  duty  of  our  office,  to  cut  down 
thorns  and  thistles  whereby  so  holy  a  plantation  may  be 
marred  or  disordered.  Not  without  grave  concern  has  it  come 
to  our  notice  that  in  our  City  of  Exeter  a  certain  abominable 
sect  of  malign  men  has  lately  arisen,  under  the  name  of  the 
Order,  or  rather  the  Error,  of  Brothelyngham,  by  the  instiga- 
tion of  the  sower  of  evil  deeds ;  which  men,  forming  not  a  Con- 
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vent,  but  a  plainly  unlawful  and  doubtful  conventicle,  have  set 
over  themselves,  under  the  name  of  Abbot,  a  certain  lunatic 
and  raver,  most  fit  and  proper  for  their  works  ;  and,  dressing 
him  in  monastic  habit,  they  set  him  in  the  theatre  (or,  upon  a 
stage)  and  adore  him  as  an  idol ;  and,  at  the  sound  of  a  horn, 
their  substitute  for  a  bell,  they  not  many  days  since  escorted 
him  through  the  streets  and  lanes  of  the  City  with  a  vast  mul- 
titude of  men  on  horseback  and  on  foot ;  in  which  procession 
they  laid  hold  of  both  clergy  and  laity  whom  they  found  in 
their  way — they  even  dragged  some  out  of  their  houses — and 
detained  them  against  their  will,  with  rash  and  sometimes 
sacrilegious  foolhardiness,  until  they  had  extorted  from  them 
certain  sums  of  money  in  lieu  of  a  sacrifice  {loco  sacrificii),  or, 
more  truly,  of  a  sacrilege.  And,  although  they  appear  to  at- 
tempt this  under  colour  and  veil  of  a  game,  or  rather  a  farce,  yet 
it  is  undoubtedly  theft,  seeing  that  the  money  is  taken  from 
the  unwilling  and  by  force.  Willing,  therefore,  that  the  afore- 
said impudent  and  abominable  sect,  which  guiltily  laughs  Holy 
Religion  to  scorn  and  causes  manifold  disquiet  to  the  devotions 
of  religious  men,  and  also  is  likely  to  threaten  the  disturbance 
of  the  peace  of  the  King  and  of  the  Church,  be  not  allowed  to 
spread  further  with  the  loss  of  souls  and  peril  of  person  and 
property,  we  firmly  enjoin  you,  jointly  and  severally,  and  order 
that  on  this  next  Sunday,  in  our  Cathedral  Church  and  in  every 
Church  and  Chapel  of  the  said  City  and  its  suburbs,  you  shall 
publicly  and  expressly  inhibit  or  cause  to  be  inhibited,  as  we 
also  by  the  tenor  of  these  presents  do  strictly  inhibit,  any  person 
henceforth,  under  a  pretext  of  this  sort,  from  in  any  way  pre- 
suming to  hold  such  conventicles,  not  of  an  Order  as  we  have 
said  above,  but  of  a  horror,  in  the  said  City  or  suburbs,  or  to 
attend  them;  or  in  any  way  to  enter,  defend,  or  cleave  to  the 
said  most  dangerous  and  doubtful  sect,  under  pain  of  the 
Greater  Excommunication  to  be  fulminated  against  the  trans- 
gressors or  any  one  of  them.  Generally  denouncing  also,  to 
all  whom  the  matter  affects,  that  if  they  do  not  effectually  obey 
these  your,  or  rather  our,  warnings,  not  only  shall  we  proceed 
against  them,  each  and  all,  according  as  the  guilt  of  each  of 
them  shall  require,  according  to  the  Canonical  Sanctions,  but 
we  shall  also  describe  a  thing  so  perilous  and  pernicious  in 
example  to  the  King's  Majesty  so  that  those  whom  Ecclesias- 
tical Discipline  does  not  coerce  may  be  restrained  and  smitten 
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by  the  swift  remedy  of  temporal  severity.  You  shall  inform 
us  of  the  day  and  what  you  have  done  in  the  matter  by  the 
next  Feast  of  St.  James  the  Apostle  (25  July),  by  your  letters 
patent  having  this  tenor. — Given  in  our  Manor  of  Chuddeleghe, 
the  nth  day  of  July,  A.D.  1348,  and  the  21st  year  of  our 
Consecration." 

The  learned  editor  seems  to  regard  this  so-called  "  Order  " 
as  a  sect  of  mediaeval  dissenters,  but,  as  pointed  out  by  E.  K. 
Chambers  ( Medieval  Stage,  i,  383)  and  G.  G.  Coulton  ( Social 
Life  in  Britain,  493),  the  description  clearly  refers  to  a  societe 
joyeuse.  With  regard  to  the  name  there  is  a  difficulty,  for  there 
is  no  such  place  known  as  Brothelyngham,  and  the  word  does 
not  appear  to  convey  any  obvious  meaning.  Mr.  Hingeston- 
Randolph  suggests  that  the  Bishop  invented  the  name  himself 
in  his  indignation,  and  stigmatized  them  as  the  iniquitous 
fraternity  of  scoundreldom — the  words  "  bretheling "  and 
"  brothel "  signifying  a  worthless  person,  a  wretch  ;  but  the 
Bishop's  letter  certainly  implies  that  the  sect  was  previously 
known  as  "  the  Order  of  Brothelyngham."  Mr.  Coulton  thinks 
the  sect  had  very  likely  chosen  its  title  as  a  parody  on  the  only 
native  English  monastic  Order,  Sempringham  or  (as  it  was 
often  written  in  the  Middle  Ages)  Simplingham.  Other  points 
which  require  elucidation  are  (1)  the  precise  meaning  of 
theatrum,  for  there  was  no  regular  theatre  even  in  London  for 
more  than  two  centuries  after  this  date,  and  (2)  the  significance 
of  the  phrase  loco  sacrificii,  which  Mr.  Chambers  translates  4  in 
lieu  of  a  sacrifice,'  and  Mr.  Coulton,  "  by  way  of  sacrifice." 
The  theatrum  is  referred  to  in  a  subsequent  letter  from  the 
Bishop,  and  will  be  discussed  in  another  note. 

R.  Pearse  Chope. 

71.  Exeter  Cathedral  Church  :  An  Early  Carving. 
— -Amongst  many  fragments  of  carved  stones  ejected  from 
Exeter  Cathedral  Church  during  restorations  and  repairs* 
there  lies  one  in  the  little  grass  plot  between  the  cloisters 
and  the  Bishop's  Palace  garden,  to  which  my  attention  was 
recently  drawn  by  the  Rev.  H.  E.  Bishop,  and  which,  I 
think,  everyone  interested  in  the  ancient  records  of  the 
Church  and  See  will  agree  in  thinking  of  more  than  ordinary 
interest.  It  is,  unfortunately,  only  a  broken  part  of  a  long 
slab  of  stone,  of  Purbeck  marble ;  but  this  part  bears  on  it 


Purbeck  marble  slab,  which  at  one  time  probably  formed  one  side  of 
Bishop  Bartholomew's  tomb. 

Photographed  and  contributed  by  Miss  E.  K.  Prideaux. 


Purbeck  marble  tomb  of  Bishop  Marshall,  d.  1206,  showing  the  use  of  a 
similar  side  slab  of  later  workmanship. 


Drawing  to  scale  showing  the  slab  reconstructed  in  proportion  to  the 
measurements  of  the  portion  recovered. 

Photographed  and  drawn  by  Miss  E.  K.  Prideaux. 
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a  remarkably  well  preserved  specimen  of  Norman  figure 
carving. 

The  subject  is  the  figure  of  Christ  in  glory,  and 
it  displays  all  the  characteristics  and  symbolism  appertain- 
ing to  it  at  the  period  of  its  execution. 

We  see  the  "  rainbow  round  about  the  throne  "  (Rev.  iv.,  3), 
indicated  by  the  boldly  carved  segment  of  a  circle ;  the 
cruciferous  nimbus,  given  in  medieval  art  exclusively  to  the 
three  persons  of  the  Trinity,  appears  behind  the  head;  the 
feet  are  bare,  another  feature  belonging  to  representations 
of  the  Divinity,  and  only  a  few  more  or  less  sacred  person- 
ages, viz.,  all  Angels,  the  Apostles,  and  S.  John  the  Baptist. 
The  right  hand  is  raised  in  the  act  of  Benediction,  and  the 
left  holds  the  closed  Book  of  Life. 

The  carving  is  of  an  early,  even  archaic,  type,  such  as 
we  find  in  England  in  the  second  half  of  the  twelfth  century ; 
the  whole  relief  is  good,  but  it  will  be  noticed  that  the 
lines  of  the  drapery,  although  in  the  main  they  follow  the 
conventional  arrangement  of  the  ecclesiastical  art  of  the 
period,  are  very  stiff  and  crude,  but  retaining,  in  a  rude 
manner,  some  of  the  character  of  Byzantine  work  which 
had  so  strongly  influenced  the  contemporary  sculpture  of 
French  architecture.*  This  characteristic  only  gradually 
gave  place  to  the  freer  spirit  of  Gothic  sculpture,  and  it  is 
interesting  to  note  its  gradual  disappearance  in  the  next 
century,  as  can  be  seen  in  the  effigies  of  the  Exeter  Bishops, 
beginning  with  that  supposed  to  be  of  Bartholomew  (Iscanus), 
d.  1 1 84 ;  and  followed  by  that  of  Marshall,  d.  1206,  in  which 
much  advance  is  noticeable ;  then  that  of  Simon  of  Apulia, 
d.  1223,  where  the  advance  is  still  more  marked  ;  and  lastly  in 
that  of  Bronescombe,  d.  1280,  we  have  the  full  freedom  and 
beauty  of  well-developed  Gothic  art. 

The  figure  on  the  stone  in  question  is  perfect  except  for 
a  small  injury  to  the  nose  and  beard  which  seems  the  result 
of  some  dripping  upon  that  spot.    It  is  sunk  within  a  quatre- 


*N.B. — Interesting  comparisons  of  the  drapery  of  this  period  may 
be  found  in  the  Christ  in  glory  on  the  twelfth  century  tympanum  of 
Chartres  and  other  of  the  earliest  figures  on  the  same  doorway  ;  and 
also  in  a  Last  Judgment  on  a  Laon  tympanum,  c.  1200. 

F 
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foil  of  somewhat  elaborate  form,  with  a  boldly  moulded 
edge  of  markedly  Norman  character.  In  early  times  the 
quatrefoil  often  took  the  place  of  the  aureole  surrounding 
the  Divine  persons. 

Two  other  quatrefoils,  of  quite  simple  form,  flank  this 
central  one  on  either  side,  of  which,  unfortunately,  only 
portions  remain ;  but  there  is  enough  of  that  on  the  left-hand 
side  to  show  both  the  design  of  the  quatrefoil  and  the  subject 
of  the  figure  enclosed  within  it.  This  is  an  angel,  as  is 
clear  from  the  conventionally  treated  wing  seen  folded  over 
the  left  shoulder,  and  the  bare  foot  still  visible  ;  and  doubt- 
less another  such  angel  occupied  the  quatrefoil  on  the  right. 
In  many  early  representations  of  Christ  in  glory  He  is  shown 
with  an  angel  on  either  side  as  the  only  other  figures,  as 
in  the  tympanum  of  the  south  doorway  of  the  nave,  Ely  ; 
a  tympanum  of  Rochester  Cathedral,  and  Norman  tympana 
at  the  churches  of  Essendine,  Rutlandshire;  Water  Strat- 
ford, Bucks ;  Prestbury,  Cheshire ;  S.  Kenelm's  Chapel, 
Shropshire  ;  and  on  a  Norman  font  at  Kirkburn,  in  Yorkshire. 

As  to  the  origin  of  this  stone  I  have  little  doubt  that  it 
is  a  part  of  one  of  the  long  sides  of  the  tomb  reputed  to 
be  that  of  Bishop  Bartholomew  (known  as  Iscanus),  who 
held  the  episcopate  from  1161  to  11 84.  The  top  slab  and 
effigy  of  this  tomb  is  probably  familiar  to  all  who  visit  our 
Cathedral  Church.  It  lies  in  the  most  eastern  recess  of  the 
south  wall  of  the  Lady  Chapel,  where  it  was  placed  in  1822, 
after  being  discovered  in  1820,  hidden  away  behind  the  book- 
shelves on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Lady  Chapel  which,  from 
the  time  of  the  restoration  up  to  that  date,  had  been  utilized 
as  the  Chapter  Library.  But  this  slab  and  effigy,  though 
now  only  resting  on  a  shallow  base  of  modern  workmanship, 
was  originally,  in  all  probability,  the  top  of  a  high  tomb  with 
sides  of  considerable  depth,  in  the  same  style  as  that  of 
Bishop  Marshall  (d.  1206)  on  the  north  side  of  the  choir ; 
and  a  comparison  between  that  tomb  and  this  broken  slab 
of  stone  strongly  justifies  my  conclusion  that  this  long 
unnoticed  stone  is  a  portion  of  one  side  of  Bishop  Bar- 
tholomew's high  tomb. 

In  the  first  place  the  style  of  the  carving  is  undoubtedly 
of  the  same  period  as  that  of  the  effigy  (well  illustrated  in 
Miss  K.  Clarke's  paper  on  the  Exeter  Misericords  in  the 
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January  number  of  this  journal),  and  the  material  is  the 
same.  Secondly,  the  effigy  slab  measures  exactly  6  ft.  9  ins. ; 
and  the  measurements  of  this  portion  of  stone  would  give 
us — on  a  reasonable  calculation  of  its  full  size — exactly  the 
same  figures.  The  accompanying  drawing  to  scale  gives  the 
slab  reconstructed  according  to  the  measurements  of  the 
existing  portion. 

We  have  no  clue  as  to  how  it  came  about  that  the  tomb 
was  broken  up,  but  it  must  have  been  in  very  far  back 
times,  long  before  the  transference  of  the  effigy  slab  from 
one  side  of  the  Lady  Chapel  to  the  other ;  and  as  the  book- 
shelves which  previously  hid  it  were,  it  is  said,  placed  in 
the  Lady  Chapel  at  the  time  of  the  restoration,  it  seems 
highly  probable  that  it  was  shortly  before,  during  the  devas- 
tations of  the  Commonwealth,  that  this  ruthless  destruction 
was  effected. 

It  is  a  satisfaction  to  know  that  there  still  exists  the 
suggestive  fragment  of  so  early  a  piece  of  carving  belonging 
to  our  Cathedral  Church,  and  it  will  be  a  still  greater  satis- 
faction to  have  it  placed,  as  I  believe  is  now  contemplated, 
within  the  church,  where  the  ordinary  visitor  will  be  able 
to  see  it.        §4C  •  E.  K.  Prideaux. 

72.  — Early  Emigrants  from  England  to  America. — 
Are  there  any  lists  of  colonists  who  sailed  from  England  to 
America  in  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century  ?  I  am 
particularly  interested  in  ascertaining  the  date  of  sailing 
of  Thomas  Pyne,  who  became  a  freeman  of  Massachusetts  in 
1635,  and  of  James  Pyne  (or  Pine),  who  settled  in  Connecticut 
in  1641  ;  also  the  place  from  which  they  sailed  and  the  name 
of  the  ship  which  brought  them  to  America.  John  B.  Pine. 

73.  Pippett  Family  :  Parish  Stocks. — I  shall  be  glad 
of  information  concerning  the  Pippett  Family,  formerly  of 
Honiton.  Cornelius  Pippett,  a  native  of  Talaton,  is  said  to 
have  been  the  last  person  in  England  to  be  sentenced  to 
the  stocks.  This  happened  at  Bradninch,  Nov.  12th,  1866 
(D.  (S»  C.  N.  <S»  Q.,  vi.,  par.  23,  p.  36 ;  Croslegh,  Bradninch, 
p.  143).  The  stocks  are  now  preserved  in  the  Guildhall  at 
Bradninch.  It  would  be  interesting  to  have  a  record  of  other 
stocks  which  are  still  in  existence.  H.  P.  Hart. 
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74.  Cornish  Dialect. — Mr.  Henry  T.  Hooper,  writing 
to  the  editor  of  the  Saturday  Westminster,  queries  the  etymology 
of  the  following  words  used  west  of  Launceston  when  he  was 
a  boy  : — Por  =  hurry,  impatience;  craim  =  to  squeeze,  crush  ; 
stag  =  a  male  bird  ;  cawch  or  cautch  =  a  sticky  mess  ;  glaze  = 
to  stare  (occurs  twice  in  Shakespeare) ;  cricket  =  a  small  stool 
(occurs  in  Wayland  Smith's  conversation  with  a  Cornishman 
in  Kenilworth)  ;  scute  =  protecting  iron  on  heels  of  boots  (appar- 
ently Lat.  scutum)\  glainy  =  a  guinea-fowl  (Lat.  gallina). 
How  did  these  last  two  words  get  to  East  Cornwall  ?  Also 
keels  =  skittles  ;  trade  =  stuff,  rubbish;  custis  or  custos  =  a 
caning  (schoolboy  slang);  brave  =  moderate  ("How  be  ee 
to-day  ?  "     "  O,  brave,  thankee ").     ^  •  (*>  "  O  Eds. 

75.  Chitjack. — The  late  Sir  Roper  Lethbridge  informed 
me  that  this  was  the  usual  term  at  Exbourne  and  north  of 
Dartmoor  for  Oak-apple  Day,  and  that  the  older  country-folk 
always  spoke  of  the  day  as  "  Chitjack  Day."  See  Trans. 
Devon  Assoc.,  vol.  LI.,  p.  67.  Can  any  reader  throw  any  light 
on  the  origin  of  this  term  ?  C.  H.  Laycock. 

76.  — The  French  Church,  Stonehouse,  Plymouth.— I 
should  be  glad  to  know  where  I  can  find  any  account  of  this 
church — its  foundation,  history,  and  situation,  etc.,  and 
whether  it  is  represented  now  by  any  existing  organization, 
In  a  local  publication  of  1796,  referring  to  Stonehouse,  is  the 
statement : — "  Here  is  a  building  for  religious  worship,  usually 
called  the  French  Church."  f?.Ul.        W.  S.  B.  H. 

77.  Sir  Richard  Edgcumbe's  Votive  Chapel. — Visitors 
to  Cotehele  are  sometimes  directed  to  this  relic,  which,  when 
I  saw  it  last,  perhaps  thirty  years  since,  consisted  of  bare 
walls  and  roof  only.  Is  there  any  record  of  the  time  when, 
and  by  whom,  it  was  dismantled  ?  In  the  seventh  edition  of 
a  local  Stranger's  Guide,  published  by  Woods,  Devonport,  n.  d., 
but  from  internal  evidence  later  than  1854,  *t  *s  *nus  de- 
scribed : — "  Several  old  paintings  adorn  the  walls  of  this 
Chapel,  and  on  the  Altar  is  a  gilt  crucifix,  and  a  little  figure 
of  Thomas  a  Becket  carved  in  wood.  Some  stained  glass 
representing  St.  George  and  the  Dragon,  the  Crucifixion,  a 
female  saint,  and  the  arms  of  Edgcumbe  is  displayed  in  the 
east  window,  &c."  W.  S.  B.  H. 
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78.  Edgcumbe  or  Edgecombe  Family. — Information  is 
sought  concerning  the  many  branches  of  this  family.  The 
inquirer  finds  nearly  100  names  in  the  published  registers 
of  Devon  and  Cornwall  and  desires  to  compile  the  genealogy 
of  the  family :  he  will  be  pleased  to  hear  from  anyone 
similarly  interested.  (Revd.)  G.  T.  Ridlon,  Sr. 
457,  Congress  St.,  Portland,  Maine. 

79.  "  Roger  Keepe,  the  Fisher  of  Sutton,"  and 
"  Quisquille  Plimuthenses." — I  have  just  met  with  a 
poetical  narrative  of  the  "  Fisher  of  Sutton "  published  in 
Plymouth  anonymously  by  Hearder  and  Brewer  in  1849. 
I  should  like  if  possible  to  ascertain  its  authorship  if  any 
reader  can  help  me.  Also,  at  the  end,  it  is  announced  that 
"  shortly  will  be  published  '  Quisquiliae  Plimuthenses  '  or 
*  Legends  and  Lays,'  limited  to  subjects  circumscribed  by 
the  Bounds  of  the  Borough."  Was  this  ever  published  ? 
If  so,  who  was  the  author  ?  A  Plymothian. 

80.  Cornish  Printing. — A  sermon  preached  in  Hols- 
worthy  Church  on  August  31st,  1837,  on  behalf  of  the 
S.P.C.K.  and  S.P.G.  by  the  Rev.  W.  Hollis,  of  West 
Putford,  was  printed  and  has  in  place  of  publisher's  name  : — 
"  Penheale-Press,  Rev.  H.  A.  Simcoe,  near  Launceston, 
Cornwall,  1837,"  and  the  imprint  is: — "Rev.  H.  A.  Simcoe, 
Penheale-Press."  Was  this  a  private  press,  and  if  so,  is  it 
known  whether  the  clerical  printer  actually  performed  the 
manual  labour  after  the  manner  of  his  brother  priest,  the 
Rev.  W.  Davy,  q£Lus^lei^hj^_  H.  Stone. 

81.  Parish  Registers  before  1538  (Devon). — Capt.  R. 
J.  M.  Sprye  in  a  letter  to  Lord  John  Russell  (24  Feb.,  1838, 
printed  in  App.  to  Report  of  Royal  Commission  on  Public  Records, 
1919,  vol.  iii,  part  ii,  p.  78  (b),  Cmd.  368),  refers  to 
a  parish  near  Ugborough,  where  the  Registers  begin  in 
1535.  Can  this  parish  be  identified  ?  In  Kelly's  Directory 
of  Devon  (ed.  1919),  mention  is  made  of  early  registers  at 
Bradford  (Dunsland  Cross),  from  1500;  at  Charles  (North 
Devon),  from  153 1 ;  and  at  Kingsnympton  from  1500.  It 
is  to  be  presumed  that  these  dates  have  been  checked 
recently.  ^  f  /  X  //  •  p  <  <^3>  J**-    R-  B-  M- 
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82.  Place    Names  :   "  Blue    Doors,"  "  Criss-Cross 

Hill." — In  the  Cyclists1  Touring  Club  British  Road  Book  (4th 

ed.,  1897),  I.,  230,  note  (g),  it  is  said  that  Applins  in  Monkton 

is  "  known  locally  as  '  Blue  Doors '."    Is  this  name  still 

kept  up  ?    "  Christ  Cross,"  between  Silverton  and  Butter- 

leigh  is  shown  on  the  Ordnance  Map  of  1809,  but  not  in 

that  of  1910,  though  the  name  "Criss-Cross  Hill"  is  still 

used.    Is  anything  known  about  this  Cross  ?      R.  B.  M. 
^.  tot 

83.  Painter-Stainers'  Motto. — Was  the  motto  "  Amor 
Queat  Obediencia  "  used  by  any  other  Livery  Company  of 
Painter-Stainers  than  that  of  Exeter  ?  Are  there  any  records 
of  this  Company  extant  ?         Howard  M.  Buck,  M.D. 

84.  Snow  of  Pilton. — I  should  be  greatly  obliged  for 
any  information  which  would  lead  me  in  discovering  the 
place  of  birth  or  baptism  of  Richard  Snow,  who  died  at 
Pilton,  North  Devon,  1791,  aged  80.  He  was  a  mariner, 
and  his  son  William  was  a  mariner  and  merchant  of  Ply- 
mouth, who  was  grandfather  to  Sir  William  Snow  Harris, 
F.R.S.  H.  F.  Snow. 

85.  Uncle  Tom  Cobley  (XL,  p.  7,  par.  8). — The  very 
interesting  note  in  the  January  number  induces  me  to  ask 
whether  anything  is  known  of  the  other  characters  mentioned 
in  the  song.  Who  was  Tom  Pearse,  for  example,  and  where 
did  he  live  ?  What  of  the  others, — Bill  Brewer,  Jan  Stewer, 
Peter  Gurn^ey,  Peter  Davy,  Dan'l  Whiddon  and  Harry 
Hawke?        *  C. 

86.  Uncle  Tom  Cobley  (XL,  p.  7,  par.  8). — Perhaps 
it  would  be  of  interest  to  refer  readers  to  D.  &C.N.&*  Q., 
iv.,  p.  114,  par.  67  where  is  given  the  title  of  a  sermon 
preached  at  Crediton  "at  the  funeral  of  John  Cobley  the 
father,  Jonh  (sic)  his  son,  and  Mary  his  daughter :  who 
perished  in  the  late  fire  of  their  own  house,  in  the  said 
town"  .  .  Exon  (1710).  Possibly  these  may  have  been 
the  father,  brother  and  sister  of  "  Uncle  Tom  " — at  least  it 
may  provide  a  clue  to  his  birthplace  which  Mr.  J.  F.  Chanter 
says  he  has  not  yet  discovered.  J.  S.  Attwood. 
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87.  Metheglin,  Meathe,  Mead,  or  Honey  Wine 
{XL,  p.  31,  par,  21). — These  all  were  made  with  honey 
boiled  with  water,  herbs  and  spices,  then  yeast  was  added 
or  sometimes  hops.  When  sufficiently  worked,  the  liquor 
was  drawn  off,  put  into  a  barrel  (preferably  an  old  wine 
barrel)  and  when  ripe  decanted  into  bottles. 

In  a  small  book  "  The  Closet  of  the  eminently  learned 
Sr  Kenelme  Digby  Knight  Opened  Wherein  is  discovered 
several  ways  of  making  Metheglin,  Sider,  Cherry  Wine, 
etc.  .  .  .  Published  by  his  Son's  Consent,  1671,"  there 
are  nearly  fifty  recipes  for  these  drinks,  all  varying.  One 
of  great  length  begins  : — 

M  Master  Webbe  who  maketh  the  King's  Meath  ordereth  it  thus, 
Take  as  much  Hyde  Park  water  as  will  make  a  Hogshead  of  Meath  " 
about  one  part  of  honey  to  six  of  water,  gently  boil  for  about  two  hours, 
"  half  an  hour  before  you  end  your  boiling  put  into  it  some  Rosemary 
tops,  Thyme,  Sweet  Marjoram,  one  Sprig  of  Mint,  in  all  about  half  a 
handful,  and  as  much  Sweet-bryer  leaves,  in  all  about  a  handful  of 
Herbs  and  two  ounces  of  Sliced  Ginger  and  one  ounce  of  bruised 
Cinnamon.  He  did  use  to  put  in  a  few  Cloves  and  Mace,  but  the  King 
did  not  care  for  them.  .  .  .  This  to  be  kept  a  year  or  two  before 
it  be  drunk." 

"The  first  of  September,  1663,  Mr.  Webbe  came  to  my  house  to 
make  some  for  me.  He  took  forty  three  gallons  of  water  and  42lbs.  of 
Norfolk  honey,  etc.  .  .  .  The  proportion  of  Herbs  and  Spices  is 
this,  that  there  be  so  much  as  to  drown  the  luscious  sweetness  of  the 
Honey,  but  not  so  much  as  to  taste  of  Herbs  and  Spices  when  you 
drinke  the  Meathe,  and  therefore  you  put  more  or  less  according  to  the 
time  you  will  drink  it  in.  For  a  great  deal  will  be  mellowed  away  in  a 
year  that  would  be  ungratefully  strong  in  three  months." 

E.  L.  Radford. 

88.  Metheglin,  Meathe,  Mead,  or  Honey  Wine. 
(XI.,  p.  31,  par.  21).    I  find  the  following  recipes  for  Mead  : — 

1.  Dissolve  a  pound  of  honey  in  three  quarts  of  water,  boil,  skim 
and  reduce  to  half  a  gallon,  fill  a  jug  with  it  and  let  it  remain 
undisturbed  for  three  days. 

(Drinks  a  la  mode.    Mrs.  de  Salis.    Longmans,  1892). 

2.  Dissolve  one  part  of  honey  in  three  of  boiling  water,  flavouring 
it  with  spices  and  adding  a  portion  of  ground  malt  and  a  piece  of  toast 
dipped  in  yeast  and  suffering  the  whole  to  ferment. 

(Dictionary  of  Literature ,  Art  and  Science.    Longman,  1852). 

A.  A.  Adams. 
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89.  Metheglin,  Meathe,  Mead,  or  Honey  Wine. 
(XL,  p.  31,  par.  21). — The  two  following  recipes  are  copied 
from  an  old  MS.  cookery  book,  which  has  been  in  our 
family  for  over  a  hundred  years  : — 

Metheglin. 

To  every  quart  of  water  put  a  lb.  of  honey;  make  it  boil  and  keep 
it  skimmed  so  long  as  any  will  arise,  which  will  be  about  an  hour  or 
more;  then  add  to  every  six  gallons,  two  ounces  of  hops  and  keep  it 
boiling-  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  then  cleanse  off  the  hops  and  let  it 
stand  till  the  next  morning,  then  put  it  into  a  cask,  in  about  a 
fortnight's  time  stop  it  down. 

N.B.  If  you  do  not  like  it  very  sweet,  you  may  put  a  quart  of 
water  over  to  every  20  lbs  of  honey.  Take  some  ginger,  cloves  and  a 
nutmeg  pounded  and  put  in  a  bag,  then  put  the  bag  into  the  cask,  and, 
if  you  like,  a  quart  of  brandy. 

To  make  Mathiglin. 

One  lb.  of  honey  to  an  all  quart  of  soft  water,  put  both  together 
cold  in  the  boiler,  stir  it  often,  boillittill  no  more  scum  ariseth,  then  put 
in  to  twenty  quarts  one  ounce  of  good  hops,  boill  it  but  little,  after  put  in  to 
a  dry  tub  to  cool,  when  allmost  cold  put  in  a  tea-cup  full  of  new  barm, 
the  next  day  rack  it  into  a  brandy  or  sherry  cask.  When  it  has  done 
working  put  into  the  above  half  a  pint  of  brandy  and  the  rind  of  a 
Savile  orange  and  half  an  ounce  of  ginger.  Then  stop  it  close  and 
keep  it  a  year  before  you  bottle  it. 

Mrs.  Hedden. 

90.  Exeter  (St.  Pancras)  Parish  Registers  (X.,  p. 
307,  par.  298). — The  early  registers  of  this  parish  were  at 
one  time  in  the  custody  of  a  bookbinder  and  account-book 
maker  in  Waterbeer  Street,  named  Melhuish,  who,  about 
1886,  lent  them  to  me,  and  I  either  copied  them  in  extenso 
or  made  extracts  from  them,  I  think  for  the  late  Mr.  Robert 
Dymond,  though  possibly  for  myself.  I  do  not  possess 
these  copies  now,  and  the  originals  were  duly  returned  to 
Mr.  Melhuish.    I  believe  he  held  office  in  the  parish. 

J.  S.  Attwood. 

91.  Skillets.  (XL,  p.  38,  par.  32).— Since  my  last 
note  on  this  subject,  I  have  acquired  three  more  skillets  ; 
one  of  which  is  most  interesting.  It  is  a  beautiful  vessel 
of  solid  brass,  of  fairly  large  size,  capable  of  holding  two 
quarts  of  liquid.  On  the  handle  is  engraved  the  name  of 
the  makers  and  the  date.  Unfortunately,  the  surname  in 
both  cases  is  very  indistinct  owing  to  wear,  and  I  cannot 
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be  certain  whether  it  is  Fry  or  Gay,  but  it  is  certainly 
the  same  name  in  both  cases,  so  that  they  were  evidently 
father  and  son  or  two  brothers.  The  whole  inscription 
runs:— " John  Fry  &  Ed-  Fry,  Feby  ye  2,  1748." 

Of  the  other  two  skillets,  one  is  the  same  size  as  the 
one  just  described,  and  also  of  brass,  bearing  the  name  of 
"  Jeffries  &  Price "  on  the  handle.  The  other  one  is 
considerably  smaller,  holding  little  more  than  a  pint,  and 
of  bell-metal.  It  bears  the  name  "  Rob1  Street  &  Co."  on 
the  handle. 

I  should  be  glad  of  any  information  regarding  these 
firms,  as  also  those  mentioned  in  my  last  note. 


92.  Bristol  Rollers  (XL,  p.  36,  par.  31). — Mr. 
Laycock  describes  under  the  title  of  "  Bristol  rollers  •* 
certain  "  glass  rolling-pins "  hung  on  the  walls  of  Devon 
farmhouses  and  cottages ;  they  have  knobs  at  each  end, 
one  of  which  is  perforated,  and  are  decorated  with  transfer 
pictures  and  inscriptions.  These  objects  are  not  peculiar 
to  the  West  of  England,  but  are  to  be  found  in  our 
eastern  and  southern  seaboard  districts,  wherever  there 
are  cottages  from  which  members  of  the  family  have  gone 
to  sea  within  about  the  first  sixty  years  of  last  century. 
London  and  other  inland  shops  not  infrequently  have 
specimens,  but  the  origin  of  these  can  usually  be  traced 
to  some  seafaring  neighbourhood  or  family.  In  old 
inland  cottages  other  glass  objects  replace  these  rollers  on 
the  walls,  for  example  in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire, 
glass  walking-sticks. 

With  regard  to  Mr.  Laycock's  first  query — Whence 
the  name  Bristol  rollers  ? — dealers  invariably  describe  them 
as  "Bristol-glass  rolling-pins,"  though  there  seems  no 
more  reason  for  connecting  them  with  Bristol  than  in  the 
case  of  many  other  articles  to  which  dealers  append  their 
favourite,  and  ignorant,  "  Bristol  glass."  There  is  a  close 
family  resemblance,  it  is  true,  amongst  the  objects,  but 
they  were  probably  made  in  several  localities.  I  have 
been  told  in  the  north  of  England  that  they  came  from 
Sunderland,  and  many  pictures  and  inscriptions  on  them 
(for  example,  in  my  own  collection  of  rollers,  "  Sunderland 


C.  H.  Laycock. 
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Bridge"  and  "A  Present  from  Shields"),  suggest  that 
some  were  at  any  rate  decorated  in  that  neighbourhood- 
Nor  does  the  description  "rolling-pins"  seem  any  more 
accurate.  I  have  never  been  told  by  any  cottager  that 
they  had  known  these  decorated  rollers  actually  used  for 
rolling  dough,  nor  have  I  ever  seen  any  traces  of  sand  or 
other  weighting-materials  inside  them.  Glass  rolling-pins 
were  certainly  in  use  in  the  north  of  England  seventy  or 
eighty  years  ago,  but  they  differed  from  the  rollers  under 
consideration  in  several  important  respects.  My  grand- 
mother's glass  rolling-pin  lies  before  me.  It  is  a  foot  long 
and  about  two  inches  in  diameter,  and  weighs  17J0Z.  as 
compared  with  the  less  than  7  oz.  of  a  "  Bristol  roller" 
of  the  same  size  lying  beside  it ;  it  is  of  colourless  glass, 
straight-edged,  and  has  much  larger  terminal  knobs,  both 
solid, — differing  in  all  these  respects  from  its  companion. 
I  have  other  rollers  before  me,  27  and  32  inches  long, 
useless  as  rolling-pins  but  similar  in  decoration  to  the 
smaller  "  Bristol  rollers."  From  examination  of  the  rollers 
there  seems  no  doubt  that  one  knob,  usually  the  right- 
hand  one  when  reading  the  inscriptions,  was  purposely  left 
perforated  in  manufacture.  The  perforated  knob  has  often 
a  rough  edge  that  would  be  unpleasant  to  grasp  for  rolling, 
and  the  transfer  pictures  would  also  obviously  "  come  off" 
upon  dough.  In  fact,  even  with  the  ordinary  handling  and 
dusting  such  a  roller  has  probably  had,  the  transfer  de- 
corations have  often,  as  Mr.  Laycock  remarks,  become 
almost  illegible,  and  specimens  occur  in  which  some  tidy 
housewife  has  finally  cleaned  the  roller  so  as  to  leave  it 
plain  (but  not  colourless)  glass.  I  have  never  seen  a 
decorated  roller  of  colourless  glass,  nearly  all  being  of  the 
colours  mentioned  by  Mr.  Laycock, — milky  white,  blue, 
and  pale  green,  the  first  named  being  by  far  the  most 
common. 

It  should  be  mentioned  however,  that  a  contrary  view 
seems  to  be  held  by  Mr.  Albert  Hartshorne  who,  in  an 
Introductory  Notice  in  his  Old  English  Glasses  (1897,  p.  86) 
after  describing  German  glass  pocket  flasks  or  bottles  with 
sentiments  upon  them  made  from  1581  to  quite  modern 
times,  and  saying :  "  It  is  probable  that  many  of  these 
bottles  were  parting  gifts  to  soldiers,  filled  with  strong 
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waters,"  adds  in  a  footnote :  "  Analogous  to  these  objects 
are  the  quaint  glass  rolling-pins  of  Dibdin's  time,  parting 
gifts  from  faithful  bluejackets,  and  gaudily  decorated  and 
spirally  inscribed  with  such  reflections  as  '  I  love  a  sailor,' 
'Jack's  the  Lad,'  etc.,  the  words  unfolding  themselves 
backwards  and  forwards  as  the  cylinder  was  in  use." 

Mr.  Laycock's  second  and  fourth  queries  refer  to  the 
employment  of  the  rollers  for  smuggling  purposes.  It 
seems  to  me  that  they  would  be  fragile  and  inconveniently- 
shaped  containers  for  such  a  use,which  has  never  been  suggested 
to  me  in  my  inquiries.  Many  rollers  are  of  much  more 
recent  date  than  smuggling  times.  On  my  specimens  are 
transfers  of  "  General  Joseph  Garibaldi,"  "  La  Bretagne, 
140  guns,"  and  some  referring  to  the  Crimean  War. 
Dates  are  unusual,  but  I  find  on  one  of  my  rollers  "  William 
and  Mary  Anne  Kemp  1858  Wells  Norfolk."  The  inscrip- 
tions on  the  rollers,  and  what  I  have  been  told  by  old 
people  many  years  ago,  point  to  the  rollers  being  sailor's 
love  tokens.  Here  are  a  few  inscriptions  before  me : — 
"Sweet,  oh  sweet  is  that  sensation 

Where  two  hearts  in  union  meet, 

But  the  pain  of  separation 

Mingles  bitter  with  the  sweet." 

"To  the  Girl  I  Love." 

41  If  You  Loves  I,  as  I  loves  You 
No  Pair  so  happy  as  We,  Two." 

[Sic,  beneath  a  transfer  of  a  sailor  and  his  lass  with  a 

ship  in  the  background.] 

"  Health  to  the  Sick, 
Honor  to  the  Brave, 
Success  to  the  Lover, 
And  Freedom  to  the  Slave." 

I  have  been  told  that  the  rollers,  filled  with  gin,  were  given 
to  sailors  by  the  sweethearts  left  behind  them,  and  that 
they  were  sometimes  returned  at  the  end  of  the  voyage 
"filled  with  eau-de-Cologne  or  other  stuff  from  foreign 
parts."  I  have  been  told  too,  that  the  rollers  were  regarded 
not  only  as  love  gifts  but  also  as  mascots,  and  this  seems 
confirmed  by  many  verses  on  them.  The  second  verse 
quoted  by  Mr.  Laycock  is  of  this  class,  and  I  have  seen 
the  same  verse  on  many  rollers.  Mr.  Maberley  Phillips,  in 
The  Connoisseur  for  Nov.,  1912,  p.  182,  writes  "  There  was 
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a  superstition  that  if  the  rolling-pin  got  broken  the  vessel 
that  carried  the  giver  had  been  wrecked."  [No  locality 
given.]  As  the  roller  was  often  hung  up  by  ribbons  in 
the  sailor's  home,  their  rotting  must  often  have  caused 
dire  fears  for  absent  loved  ones. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Laycock's  third  query,  there  seems 
little  doubt  that  the  transfers  are  English  and  put  on  in 
England.  In  some  cases  paint  has  been  applied  after  the 
transfer,  and  there  are  other  details  which  it  would  be 
tedious  to  enumerate. 

In  conclusion,  I  hope  that  correspondents  and  collectors 
from  other  parts  of  the  kingdom  will  contribute  the  results 
of  their  observations,  and  especially  any  references  they 
may  have  found  in  literature,  and  so  enable  a  record  to 
be  made,  ere  it  be  too  late,  of  the  use  and  meaning  of 
certain  objects  familiar  to  our  grandparents,  but  rapidly 
perishing  and  likely  soon  to  survive  only  in  a  few  public 
and  private  collections.    5^<_  p  •  /^JJV^A.  R.  Wright. 

93.  "Justment"  (X.,  p.  159,  par.  155  et  ante). — In 
further  reference  to  my  query  re  the  above  word  and  the 
explanation  offered  by  Mr.  Pearse  Chope  at  the  above 
reference,  I  have  just  come  across  the  use  of  the  word 
"  Justment  "  in  another  document  which  proves  Mr.  Chope's 
supposition  to  be  correct.  In  the  Will  of  Henry  Soper  of 
Chagford,  dated  16  Jan.,  1698,  appears  the  following  : — "  I 
give  and  bequeath  to  Gregory  Soper  my  son  on  [e] 
Justment  called  by  the  name  of  Burtches  lying  in  Colly- 
hole  in  the  parish  aforesaid  [Chagford]  etc.,"  subject  to 
the  payment  of  an  annuity  of  fifty  eight  shillings  a  year. 
It  seems  to  me,  however,  that  the  payment  of  an  annuity 
of  as  much  as  fifty  eight  shillings  a  year  suggests  some- 
thing more  valuable  than  "  rough  pasture  or  moorlands " 
as  mentioned  by  Mr.  Chope.  H.  Tapley-Soper. 

94.  Belstone  Church  Screen  (XL,  p.  32,  par.  24). — 
About  8  or  10  years  ago  I  was  staying  at  Belstone  and 
visited  the  ancient  former  Vicarage,  then,  as  now,  turned 
into  a  farmhouse,  I  was  told  by  the  then  resident  farmer's 
wife  that  the  ancient  Church  Screen  was  put  away  in  an 
outhouse  (linhay),  and  there  I  believe  it  still  is. 
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Also  an  ancient  round-headed  Cross  is  built  up  in  the 
wall  near  the  old  Vicarage,  rather  an  uncommon  shape  in 
Devonshire. 

A  beautiful  old  well  was  in  the  Vicarage  garden,  but  was 
filled  in  during  my  visit  to  Belstone,  as  the  farmer's  little 
boy  had  fallen  in.  Julia  Rundle. 

[Mr.  William  Crossing,  in  Stone  Crosses  on  Dartmoor^  the  Supple- 
ment to  vol.  i.  of  D.N.&Q.,  p.  124,  draws  attention  to  a 
sculptured  stone  at  Belstone,  but  could  not  find  a  cross. — Eds]. 

95.  Early  Deans  (X.,  p.  269,  par.  262  ;  pp.  316-320,  pars. 
313,  314  ;  XL,  pp.  43-46,  pars.  47-50). — The  question  (X.,  269) 
with  reference  to  Aldred  "  decanus,"  who  was  one  of  the  wit- 
nesses to  the  Rousdon  charters  of  c.  1156,  has  developed  into 
an  interesting  discussion  on  early  rural  deans.  Before  accept- 
ing the  view  that  a  person  who,  in  c.  1156,  described 
himself  as  "decanus,"  was  in  fact  a  rural  dean,  it  would 
seem  desirable  that  some  evidence  should  be  produced  to 
prove  that  at  that  date  the  early  title  of  a  rural  dean, 
"  archipresbyter,"  had  fallen  into  disuse.  Meanwhile  there 
is  some  evidence,  that  of  the  Oxford  English  Dictionary 
(s.v.  dean)  which  appears  to  show  that  a  rural  dean  was 
not  called  "dean"  before  1350.  For  the  present,  therefore, 
it  would,  perhaps,  be  better  to  treat  "  decanus "  as  not 
meaning  rural  dean  in  c.  1156,  but  as  meaning  either  a 
monk  of  a  certain  position  or  a  tithing  man  (headborough). 
If  Aldred  were  a  monk  he  might  have  belonged  to  Exeter 
as  others  of  the  witnesses  did.  If  he  were  a  tithing  man 
he  may  also  have  been  one  of  the  secular  clergy.  It 
would  not  be  surprising  to  find  that  the  civil  office  of 
tithing  man  was  open  to  parish  priests  when  we  consider 
that  in  later  days  Clergy  have  acted  as  Justices  of  the 
Peace  and  as  Special  Constables.  Such  a  theory  would 
go  far  to  explain  the  valuable  evidence  given  by  Mr. 
Chanter  from  the  cartulary  of  Buckland  Priory,  co.  Som. 
(printed  in  1909  by  the  Somerset  Record  Society).  The 
instances  of  early  deans  cited  by  him  include  some  from 
places  which  have  never  been  known  to  have  contained 
the  mother  church  of  a  rural  deanery  or  to  have  had  a 
monastery.  This  class  of  deans  would  seem  therefore  to 
have  been  tithing  men.      q      f)   /  J  i-  >  R.  B.  M. 
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96.  "  The  Monk  of  Haldon  "  (X.,  p.  256,  par.  245). — 
At  this  distance  of  time  it  may  not  be  easy  to  produce 
evidence  to  prove  the  real  name  of  the  writer  who  made 
use  of  the  psuedonym  "Georgivs"  in  the  Western 
Miscellany  of  May,  1849.  It  may,  however,  be  of  interest 
to  recall  that  a  frequent  contributor  to  its  pages  was 
George  Wightwick  (1802 — 1872,  see  Diet.  Nat.  Biog.),  to 
whom  the  following  pseudonyms  and  initials  have  been 
attributed  :— "  B.F.  Locke,"  "  Brother  Locke,"  "  H.Vernon," 
"  H.  V.,"  "  G.  W.,"  "  Wilmot  Warwick."  May  we  venture 
to  add  "Georgivs"?  R.B.M. 

97.  Mayor  of  Whimple  (XL,  p.  31,  par.  20). — In  a  Fine 
of  18  April,  1344  (Devon  Fines,  No.  1344),  also  in  another 
Fine  (25  April,  1344,  No.  1349),  Simon  de  Bradeneye 
granted  a  rent  of  3/5  and  3  Knight's  fees  in  Overwey, 
Crakewey,  Westdoune,  Dean  [in  Westdown] ,  Baulies  ash» 
and  other  places  to  James  de  Audeleye,  together  with  the 
homages  and  whole  services  of  Thomas  de  Ralegh,  William 
Baul,  Alice  Whiton,  John  Whyton,  Mayor  of  Dean  and 
John  de  Orweye.  I  venture  to  suggest  that  Dean  was  the 
name  of  the  burgh  created  on  West  Down  manor.  There 
were  many  of  these  small  burghs  in  Devon  created  by  private 
lords  either  on  the  domain  or  on  the  waste  land  of  a  manor  in 
which  craftsmen  enjoyed  a  borough  acre  (f  of  a  statute  acre) 
each.  An  instance  of  such  a  borough  will  be  found  at  Berry 
Pomeroy,  at  Bridge  town  or  borough  town,  particulars  of 
which  are  quoted  from  Testa  de  Nevil,  pp.  185  a,  b  in  Trans. 
Devon.  Assoc.,  xxviii.,  369.  The  head  man  of  such  a 
borough  was  no  doubt  in  some  places  called  mayor,  and 
Whimple  appears  to  have  had  such  a  borough. 

Oswald  J.  Reichel. 

98.  Ball. — In  Vol.  VI.,  p.  92,  par.  80  the  meaning  of  this 
word  on  signboards  such  as  the  "  Blue  Ball "  at  Countis- 
bury,  the  "Red  Ball"  and  "White  Ball"  near  Burlescombe, 
was  queried  by  R.B.M.  On  p.  112  of  the  same  Vol. 
further  instances  are  given  at  Salcombe  Regis,  one  half  of 
the  Chelston  district  being  defined,  in  1541,  as  between  Ball 
East  and  Ball  West,  two  rounded  hills.  A  field  called 
"  Football,"  too  steep  to  have  been  used  for  the  game,  and 
the  "  Blue  Ball "  public  house  at  Sidford  are  quoted  by 
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J.  Y.  A.  Morshead.  No  explanation  resulted  from  the 
enquiry.  At  Totnes  I  have  been  asked  the  meaning  of 
Blue  Ball  Hill,  a  steep  ascent  leading  from  the  Grove  to 
South  Street.  On  the  Ordnance  Survey  the  whole  block 
east  of  the  road  is  marked  "  Blue  Ball "  without  any 
reference  to  the  hill,  but  my  informant,  who  knows  Totnes 
well,  had  no  recollection  of  an  inn  bearing  the  sign  having 
ever  stood  there.  If  "  ball "  is  a  corruption  of  the  A.-S« 
"  bolla,"  meaning  originally  "  a  round  vessel,"  hence  any- 
thing round  or  "  bowl "  shaped,  we  have  overlooking  the 
Compton  valley,  S.E.  from  Compton  Castle,  the  "  Blue 
Mountain,"  as  it  is  marked  on  the  Ordnance  Survey.  The 
"Blue  Ball"  public  house  at  Countisbury  is  at  or  near 
the  top  of  that  long  steep  hill.  The  Anglo-Saxon  word 
"  bleo,  bleoh "  meant  colour,  not  necessarily  blue.  The 
familiar  red  stain  of  the  Countisbury  road  will  occur  to 
visitors  to  Lynmouth,  and  the  so-called  "  Blue  Mountain " 
in  Marldon  parish  is  500  feet  high,  a  round-topped  hill  of 
red  Permian  deposit,  the  cultivated  ground  of  which  would 
from  early  days  contrast  with  the  grey  soil  of  the  lime- 
stone formations  of  Marldon  village.  Similarly  I  suggest 
that  the  declivity  at  Totnes  known  as  "  Blue  Ball "  meant 
at  one  time  the  "  coloured  knoll." 

Hydon's  Ball  near  Godalming,  together  with  Hydon 
Heath,  were  not  long  ago  placed  under  the  care  of  the  State. 

fi  tojr  Hugh  R.  Watkin. 

99.  Masters  of  D.  &  C.  Grammar  Schools. — Truro 
Grammar  School  (X.,  p.  32,  par.  26). — This  School  is  said  to 
have  been  founded  in  1549.  No  records  of  the  masters' 
names  before  1600  found. 

List  of  Masters  (1600- 1886). 
1600    John  Hodge. 
1609    Thomas  Symes. 
1 612    Matthew  Sharrock. 
1618    Nicholas  Upcot. 

1620    George  Phippen  (Rector  of  St.  Mary's). 
1635    William  White. 
1666    Richard  Jago. 
1685    Henry  Grenfield. 
1693   Simon  Paget. 
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1698    John  Hillman  (Rector  of  St.  Mary's). 

1706    Thomas  Hankyn. 

1 714   Joseph  Jane  (Rector  of  St.  Mary's). 

1728    George  Conon. 

1 77 1    Cornelius  Cardeu. 

1805    Thomas  Hogg. 

1829    John  Ryall. 

1837    John  Osborne. 

John  Tancock. 
1848    James  William  Morrison. 
1852    Samuel  Andrew. 
1855    Charles  Durnford  Newman. 
1866    George  Henry  Whitaker. 
1874    Braithwaite  Arnott. 

1877  Frederick  Millard. 

(School  removed  to  St.  John's  Sunday  School) 

1878  Lewis  Evans. 

In  1880  the  School  was  removed  to  Tregolls,  Truro. 
1886    Edward  Luxmore. 

This  was  apparently  the  end.  No  new  scheme  by  the 
Charity  Commissioners  was  accepted. 

Information  supplied  from  Boase's  Collectanea  Covnubiensia 
(1890)  by  the  Truro  Cathedral  authorities. 


100.  Honiton  Lace  Bobbins. — A  description  of  these 
with  illustrations,  before  the  industry  becomes  extinct, 
would  be  much  appreciated.  I  have  been  asked  whether 
they  are  still  procurable  locally.  They  sometimes  appear 
in  curio  shops,  but  a  large  price  is  asked  for  them. 

y:>  l>  J,  R.  Pearse  Chope. 

101.  Ancient  Dovecotes  in  Devon  and  Cornwall. — 
I  am  gathering  particulars  of  any  fine  examples  of  these 
still  extant  and  shall  be  glad  to  hear  of  those  to  be  seen 
in  Devon  and  Cornwall.  There  is  an  example  at  Powder- 
ham  Castle,  and  I  am  told  of  one  near  Barnstaple  standing 
in  a  vicarage  garden  and  now  (or  lately)  used  as  a  bee-hive 
receptacle.  In  Cornwall  I  hear  of  examples  at  Penheale 
and  Garvenick.    Why  are  they  so  rare  in  these  counties  ? 


William  Maxwell  Batten. 


Arthur  O.  Cooke. 
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102.  Wood  Carving  formerly  at  Great  Gutton. — 
This  painted  oak  carving,  formerly  an  overmantel,  was  for 
many  years  in  a  small  room,  evidently  not  in  its  original 
position,  in  Great  Gutton,  now  a  farm,  an  interesting  Tudor 
house  built  of  cob  with  oak-mullioned  windows  and  some  oak 
panelling,  on  the  Crediton-Tiverton  road,  about  three  miles 
from  the  former  place,  in  Shobrooke  parish.  When  I  saw  the 
carving  some  years  ago  I  was  told  it  represented  Anthony 
and  Cleopatra. 

On  the  centre  column  are  the  ancient  arms  of  Davie : — 
Azure,  on  a  chief  Or  two  roses  (with  a  fleur-de-lis  for  difference 
instead  of  three  roses),  and  a  lion  passant  Sable  (Westcote). 
I  do  not  think  the  heads  are  portraits,  but  probably  re- 
present some  historical  or  scriptural  personages.  Possibly 
the  carving  was  in  the  house  of  Robert  Davie,  of  Crediton, 
whose  son  John  was  three  times  Mayor  of  Exeter,  and  when 
his  house  was  destroyed  the  carving  was  moved  to  Great 
Gutton. 

The  style  of  the  carving  is  of  the  French  Renaissance 
of  Francis  I.  period,  and  resembles  some  of  the  mantel- 
pieces in  the  Chateau  of  Blois.  In  the  Louvre  Museum 
at  Paris  is  a  chest  in  the  same  style,  formerly  in  the 
Chateau  d'Azay  le  Rideau,  near  Tours. 

At  Porters,  an  early  Tudor  house  at  Southend,  are  a 
series  of  exceedingly  fine  carved  heads,  part  of  a  series  of 
the  Nine  Worthies.  They  were  exhibited  at  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries  in  191 2- 13,  when  they  were  classed  as  French 
of  Francis  I.  period  and  of  the  school  of  Jean  Goujon. 
There  is  great  similarity  in  the  carvings  at  Porters  and 
that  of  Great  Gutton.  The  heads  are  rather  over  life-size 
and  have  been  repainted  at  different  periods :  they  were 
probably  originally  painted  and  gilt  as  were  those  at  Porters. 

The  carving  probably  came  from  Rouen  or  Normandy, 
and  the  central  column  may  have  been  re-carved  in  Devon 
with  the  arms  of  Davie.  The  Davies,  as  merchants  of 
Exeter,  probably  carried  on  an  extensive  trade  with  France. 
A  fact,  nowadays  often  lost  sight  of,  is  the  extremely  easy 
and  cheap  method  of  sea  transit  in  Tudor  times,  which 
accounts  for  such  a  number  of  large  and  heavy  French 
chests  being  found  in  the  counties  of  England  adjoining 
seaports,  both  on  the  south-west  and  south-eastern  coasts. 

G 
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It  may  have  been  carved  by  a  Frenchman  or  one  trained 
in  a  French  school.  Such  men  appear  to  have  carved 
Lapford  screen,  which  shews  very  strong  French  influence 
and  designs  generally  met  with  only  in  N.  France. 

When  Great  Gutton  was  sold,  in  191 8,  the  carving  was 
removed  by  the  late  owner  and  taken  to  town,  and  when 
last  seen  was  for  sale  in  an  antique  dealer's  shop  in 
Kensington.  A.  L.  R. 

[It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  this  beautiful  specimen  of  carving 
has  not  been  acquired  by  some  member  of  the  Davie  family  and  kept 
within  the  county  to  which  it  belongs. — Eds.] 

103.  Prideaux  -  Reynell. — The  article  on  Dr.  John 
Prideaux,  Bishop  of  Worcester  (1641-1650),  in  the  Dictionary 
of  National  Biography ',  describes  the  Bishop's  first  wife  as 
"  Mary,  grand-daughter  of  Dr.  Taylor,  the  Marian  martyr," 
and  his  second  wife  as  "  Mary,  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas 
Reynell,  and  widow  of  William  Goodwin,  Dean  of  Christ 
Church,  who  died  on  11  Aug.,  1627,  and  was  buried  with 
two  of  her  children  in  St.  Michael's  Church,  Oxford.  The 
Bishop  was  undoubtedly  married  twice,  but  in  the  D.N.B. 
the  wives  have  been  mixed  up.  According  to  the  Lansdownt 
MSS.,  the  wife  who  died  on  11  Aug.,  1627,  was  "  Anna  .  .  . 
Filia  Gulielmi  Goodwin  Aedis  Christi  Decani  .  .  .  ,"  pre- 
sumably by  Marie  who  appears  as  the  Dean's  widow  1 1  June, 
1620.  This  Marie  may  have  been  daughter  of  the  Rev. 
Rowland  Taylor,  LL.D.,  of  Cambridge,  Domestic  Chaplain  to 
Archbishop  Cranmer  (1540),  Chancellor  of  London  (1551)  and 
Archdeacon  of  Exeter  (1552),  who  was  burned  alive  9  Feb., 
1554-5,  on  Aldham  Common  near  Hadleigh  in  Suffolk,  of 
which  he  had  been  Rector  since  1544.  If  so,  she  was  one  of 
nine  children  and  sister  of  Anne,  wife  of  Dr.  William  Palmer, 
Fellow  of  Pembroke  Hall,  Cambridge  (1560),  Domestic 
Chaplain  to  Archbishop  Grindal  (1563),  Vicar  of  St.  Lawrence 
Jewry  (1566-70),  and  Rector  of  Wheldrake  in  Yorkshire 
(1577-1605,  when  he  died). 

Bishop  Prideaux  married,  as  his  second  wife,  Mary, 
daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Reynell  of  Ogwell,  co.  Devon.  Her 
father  had  died  in  April,  162 1. 

As  John  Prideaux  was  a  fellow  of  Exeter,  from  1601  until 
1612,  when,  at  the  age  of  33,  he  was  elected  Rector  of  the 
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College  where  he  had  begun  his  scholastic  career  as  a 
servitor  in  1596,  at  the  age  of  18,  it  is  not  unreasonable 
to  assume  that  he  was  celibate  until  then.  He  had  a  son 
William,  afterwards  a  Royalist  colonel,  who  was  killed  at 
Marston  Moor.  William  Prideaux  is  definitely  assigned  by  the 
D.N.B.  to  the  first  marriage,  and  is  said  to  have  contributed 
verses  to  the  Oxford  "  Epithalamia"  of  1625,  which,  if  the 
suggested  date  for  his  father's  marriage  be  correct,  would 
mean  that  the  boy  turned  to  verse  making  full  early.  A 
second  son,  Matthias,  attributed  by  the  D.N.B.  to  the 
second  marriage,  but  actually  (from  the  date  of  his  birth, 
1622)  of  the  first,  became  a  fellow  of  Exeter  in  1641 
while  his  father  was  still  Rector,  and  later .  a  Royalist 
captain  and  a  Master  of  Arts  (1645)  only  to  die  of  smallpox 
in  1646.  Two  daughters  are  known ;  Elizabeth,  m.  to  Dr. 
Henry  Sutton,  Rector  of  Bredon  (1642-1687,  where  he  died 
21  Dec,  1687),  and  Sarah,  wife  of  Dr.  William  Hodges, 
fellow  of  Exeter  1628- 1634,  Rector  of  Ripple  (near 
Tewkesbury)  1643,  and  Archdeacon  of  Worcester  1645  until 
his  death  on  3  Sep.,  1676,  at  Bredon. 

As  Dr.  Prideaux  surrendered  his  own  vicarage  of  Bampton, 
(to  which  he  had  been  appointed  in  1614),  to  William  Hodges 
in  1634,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  assume  that  the  latter 
became  his  son-in-law  in  that  year,  and  obtained  the  living, 
with  his  wife,  in  lieu  of  the  fellowship  which  he  had 
surrendered  in  order  to  marry  her.  This  would  make  Sarah 
a  daughter  of  the  first  marriage,  as,  probably,  was  Elizabeth 
as  well.  They  were  both  alive,  married,  in  1650,  and  are 
mentioned,  with  their  stepmother,  in  the  Bishop's  will. 

Dr.  Prideaux  was  consecrated  in  Henry  VI Ps  Chapel, 
Westminster  Abbey,  on  19  Dec,  1641,  by  John  Williams, 
Archbishop  of  York  (in  the  absence  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  then  imprisoned  in  the  Tower) ;  William  Juxon, 
Bishop  of  London  ;  Walter  Curll,  Bishop  of  Winchester  ;  and 
Robert  Wright,  Bishop  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry.  He  was 
consecrator  on  6  Feb.,  1642,  at  Fulham,  of  Thomas  Winniffe 
as  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  and  of  Henry  King  as  Bishop  of 
Chichester,  and  is  said  by  one  authority  to  have  been  one  of 
the  co-consecrators  at  the  famous  bishopping  of  the  President 
of  Magdalen,  Accepted  Frewen,  in  his  own  College  Chapel  on 
28  Apr.,  1644,  as  Bishop  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry. 
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It  would  be  interesting  to  establish  this  last  statement  as  a 
fact,  as  all  the  existing  Bishops  of  the  Church  of  England 
trace  their  spiritual  descent  through  Dr.  Frewen,  who  became 
Archbishop  of  York  after  the  Restoration.  I  should  also  like 
to  ascertain  the  parentage  of  Dean  Goodwin,  the  Bishop's 
first  father-in-law,  and  to  learn  the  date  and  place  of  his 
marriage  to  Anne  Goodwin.  H.  Pirie-Gordon. 

Note. — The  Rev.  Henry  Sutton,  Rector  of  Bredon,  was  son  of 
the  Rev.  William  Sutton,  D.D.,  Chancellor  of  Gloucester,  and  also 
Rector  of  Bredon  1625-1642,  who  was  buried  at  Bredon,  4th  September, 
1642,  having  married  Katherine,  eldest  daughter  of  Dr.  Miles  Smith, 
Bishop  of  Gloucester  1612-1624,  and  one  of  the  translators  of  the 
Authorised  Version.  Henry  Sutton  had  three  sons  and  two  daughters  : 
Henry  and  Katherine,  bapt.  together  17th  October,  1642  ;  Thomas, 
bapt.  30  August,  1645 ;  Elizabeth,  bapt.  14th  August,  1645  »  a°d 
Prideaux  Sutton,  Rector  of  Bredon  1724-1748,  who  d.  3rd  Feb.,  1748, 
and  was  buried  at  Bredon.  S-«V  t?  .  f  jUT* 

104.  "The  Christianity"  of  Exeter. — Having 
appealed  to  a  high  authority  for  an  explanation  of  the 
term  "The  Christianity,"  it  was  given  me  as  follows  : — 

"I  think  Ducange,  under  '  Chris tianitas'  will  shew  that  a 
Christianitas  was  originally  a  Christian  Settlement  as  we  should  say, 
the  word  literally  meaning  a  body  of  Christians,  cf,  fraternitas,  etc. 

Originally,  after  the  Saxons  had  overflowed  England,  Exeter 
constituted  a  Christianity  by  itself,  amid  the  heathen  tribes  all  round. 
Gradually  other  Christian  stations  emerged,  often  at  places  of  small 
size,  which  have  handed  on  their  names  to  modern  deaneries — e.g. 
Woodleigh,  Sherwell,  etc.  In  the  ninth  century  every  diocese  was 
divided  up  into  so  many  subordinate  areas,  which  were  known  as 
Christianities  or  deaneries.  Exeter,  being  the  Christianity  par  excel- 
lence, in  respect  of  age,  was  called  the  Deanery  of  Christianity,  the  two 
words  being  almost  synonymous. 

I  think  the  division  of  the  diocese  into  archdeaconries  came  con- 
siderably later  The  term  Chretienie'  is  freely  used  by 

Duchesne  in  his  Church  History,  in  the  sense  of  a  Community  or 
settlement  of  Christians." 

The  date  of  the  inception  of  the  Saxon  Church  in  Dyfnaint 
is  still  matter  of  controversy,  but  if,  in  this  region,  the  word 
"  Christianitas  "  was  used  in  its  original  sense, — i.e.  a  nucleus 
of  Christianity  amid  heathen  surroundings,  it  must  surely  take 
us  back  to  the  beginnings  of  the  British  Church  here.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  had  become  a  conventional  term  and  was 
applied  only  to  Saxon  settlements,  it  can  hardly  have  come 
into  use  here  before  the  subsidence  of  the  military  struggle 
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between  the  English  and  the  Britons  (see  Plummer,  p.  137) 
and  perhaps  not  before  the  holding  of  Ine's  Council,  c.  693, 
which,  as  the  Rev.  Edward  Landon  submits  (Manual  of 
Councils)  was  probably  the  one  that  Bede  says  was  called  by 
Ine  to  effect  a  union  between  the  British  and  Saxon  Christians 
who  still  differed  on  many  points. 

May  not  the  organisation,  or  definition  of  area  of  the 
Christianities  of  this  region,  attributed  by  my  correspondent 
to  the  ninth  century,  have  followed  on  the  gift  (see  Jas. 
Davidson,  F.S.A.  in  Tram.  Brit.  Archceol.  Assn.  1883)  which 
King  Alfred  "  unexpectedly "  made  to  Asser,  Bishop  of 
Sherborne,  in  885  A.D.,  of  "  Exanceastre  cum  omni  parochia  quae 
ad  se  pertinebat  in  Saxonia  et  in  Cornubia,  i.e.  Exeter,  with  all 
the  parish  (or  ecclesiastical  district)  that  pertains  to  it  in 
Saxony  and  Cornwall — or  if  I  might  so  interpret  it — in  Saxonry 
and  Britonry  (cf.  "  In  Jewry  is  God  known.")  Freeman 
reminds  us  (Hist.  Exeter,  p.  19,)  that  in  the  local  Marty rology, 
St.  Sidwell  is  murdered  "in  Britannia  foras  murum  Civitatis 
Exonia"  (in  Britain  [or  Britonry]  without  the  wall  of  the  city 
of  Exeter). 

Mr.  Davidson  considered  that  "  Saxonia  "  "  meant  Devon- 
shire," or  at  least  the  Saxon  colonists  in  the  King's  manors  in 
Devon.  (See,  further,  Mr.  Reichel,  in  Trans.  Devon.  Assoc.  xxx, 
274).  It  seems  to  me  possible  that  the  terms  "  Saxonia  "  and 
"  Cornubia"  merely  referred,  respectively,  to  the  Saxon,  or 
southern,  and  the  British,  or  northern,  parts  of  the  city  and 
suburbs;  but  again,  might  not  the  meaning  be — The 
Christianity  of  Exeter  with  all  the  rural  Christianities, 
whether  Saxon  or  British,  of  which  it  was  the  head? 

According  to  Hooker,  the  "nineteen  Parish  Churches" 
within  the  city  and  suburbs  that  were  "limited"  in  "1222," 
"were  called  by  the  name  of  the  Christianity,  even  to  this 
day."  (Unique  Descriptn  .  .  .  of  Exeter,  pub.  by  Brice.) 
The  Deanery  of  Christianity  now  comprises  28  parish 
churches — the  farthest  outside  the  city  being  Countess  Weir 
and  Whipton.  The  unqualified  term  "Christianity"  I  take  to 
be  but  an  abridgment  of  the  full  title,  which  frequently 
appears  in  the  old  Registers;  e.g.  (Reg.  Bp.  Brantingham,  fol 
210)  1390 — ilDecano  Christianitatis  nostre  Civitatis  Exoniensis." 

Ethel  Lega-Weekes. 
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105.  Jack-a-Lantern. — On  February  26th  last,  after 
attending  the  Winter  Council  Meeting  of  the  Devonshire 
Association  at  Exeter,  I  had  the  misfortune,  as  I  at  first 
thought,  though  good  fortune  as  it  turned  out,  to  miss  the  last 
train  back  to  Moretonhampstead.  So,  as  it  was  a  fine  evening 
and  bright  moonlight,  I  decided  to  walk  the  12J  miles  home 
from  Exeter.  I  was  amply  rewarded  for  my  exertion  by 
witnessing  a  phenomenon  which  I  have  seen  but  once  in  my  life 
before,  and  that  not  in  the  county  of  Devon,  namely  a  Jack-a- 
lantem  or,  as  the  Dartmoor  folk  more  usually  term  it,  Jacky- 
twoad,  which  is  probably  a  corruption  of  J ach-with-a-wad.*  It 
occurred  about  8-30  p.m.  As  I  was  walking  on  the  road  near 
Steps  Bridge  in  the  parish  of  Dunsford,  I  noticed  a  very 
bright  light  which  appeared  to  be  dancing  or  running  about 
close  to  the  ground  in  a  low-lying  water-meadow  on  the  bank 
of  the  river  Teign.  At  first  I  thought  it  must  be  a  man  or 
boy  with  a  lantern  or  electric  torch  searching  for  a  straying 
bullock,  sheep,  or  fowl.  But,  on  closer  inspection,  I  found 
that,  although  there  was  a  certain  amount  of  mist  hanging  over 
the  river,  the  light  from  the  moon  was  quite  bright  enough  for 
me  to  see  there  was  no  sign  of  a  human  form  anywhere 
near  the  spot  from  which  the  light  emanated.  I  guessed  at 
once  what  it  was.  And  my  supposition  was  more  fully 
confirmed  on  my  mentioning  it  to  an  old  retired  woodman  at 
Lustleigh,  when  he  informed  me  that  many  years  ago  his 
father  was  driving  a  wagon  along  the  road  from  Dunsford  to 
Christow  one  November  in  the  early  hours  of  the  morning, 
when,  to  use  his  own  words,  "  he  zeed  wan  o'  thaize  yur 
lights  dappin'  about  on  the  raud,  an'  he  thought  sure  'nuff 
zome  feller  was  'avin'  a  geam  wi'en,  but  try  aul  he  cud,  he 
nivver  ciid'n  catch  en,  zo  they  told  en  he  must  ha'  zeed  a 
Jacky-twoad." 

My  informant  told  me  they  are  not  nearly  so  frequently 
seen  as  "  wain  he  wur  a  bwoy,"  owing  to  the  draining  of  the 
<l  bottoms  "  (valleys). 

The  old  moor  folk  used  to  connect  these  lights  with  the 


*A  "  wad  "  is  in  Devonshire  a  common  term  for  a  torch^  particularly 
a  blast  of  "vuzz"  used  in  "swaling"  (i.e.,  burning  the  furze),  to 
convey  the  flame  from  one  bush  to  another. 

Brand,  Observations  on  Popular  Antiquities,  invariably  styles  the 
phenomenon  Jack-with-a-lanthorn. 
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pixies,  hence  the  term  "  pixy-lights  "  by  which  they  are  some- 
times called.  They  were  regarded  as  one  of  the  many  traps 
which  these  mischievous  little  elves  set  to  lead  the  unwary 
traveller  astray  or  even  to  disaster,  such  as  into  a  bog  or  down 
a  mine-shaft. 

The  phenomenon  is  known  in  the  north  of  England  as 
"  Will-o'-the-wisp,"  and,  technically,  as  Ignis  fatuus.  It  is 
generally  said  to  be  caused  by  gases  emanating  from  decayed 
vegetable  matter. 

If  any  other  reader  has  seen  one,  I  should  be  interested  to 
know  the  locality.    Also  to  have  a  fuller  explanation  of  its 


106.  Luminous  Footprints. — One  of  the  most  active  of 
the  original  Fellows  of  the  Royal  Society  was  Dr.  Edward 
Cotton,  Archdeacon  of  Cornwall  and  afterwards  Treasurer 
of  Exeter  Cathedral.  On  May  25th,  1664,  we  learn  from 
Birch's  History  of  the  Royal  Society,  I.,  p.  431,  "  Dr.  Cotton 
produced  a  paper,  containing  a  story  of  a  moorish  place 
near  Killington  [Callington]  in  Lanceston-road,  where  the 
impress  of  some  horses'  and  men's  feet  in  the  ground  had 
appeared  fiery,  and  much  more  shining  than  glow-worms  ; 
the  grass  gathered  in  that  place  keeping  the  lustre  in  men's 
hands  for  a  good  while :  which  paper  was  ordered  to  be 
registered,  as  follows  :  *  Being  Monday,  on  my  return  with 
Sir  John  Coriton,  bart.  and  his  clerk,  William  Stephens, 
from  the  lord  bishop's  visitation  at  Lanceston,  about  an 
hour,  in  a  misty  dewy  night,  at  Hinxen  [Hingston] ,  almost 
a  mile  beyond  Kellington  in  Devonshire  [Cornwall] ,  in 
Lanceston-road,  in  a  moorish  place  of  some  forty  foot  in 
length,  the  impress  of  our  horses,  and  our  own  feet 
upon  the  ground  appeared  fiery,  much  more  fiery  than 
glow-worms ;  the  grass  we  gathered  in  those  places,  where 
we  or  our  horses  trod,  reserved  the  lustre  in  our  hands, 
e'er  we  came  to  the  water  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from 
Kellington,  where  watering  our  horses  we  observed  it,  but 
almost  extinguished,  only  a  spark  here  and  there :  at 
Newton  [Newton  Ferrers],  two  miles  thence,  we  viewed 
it  by  candle-light,  as  also  the  next  day,  and  found  it  coarse 
spiry  grass,  of  an  inch  or  little  more  in  length,  such  as 
ordinarily  grows  on  downs.'  "  What  was  the  cause  of  this 
phenomenon  ?  1    )  a  1  ^  Pearse  Chope. 


cause. 


C.  H.  Laycock. 
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107.  "The  Swan  of  the  Exe:"  A  Pleasure  Boat  of 
i860. — The  early  volumes  of  the  Illustrated  London  News 
contain  a  considerable  amount  of  matter  that  is  of  interest 
from  the  historical  point  of  view.  The  illustration  here 
reproduced,  from  the  issue  of  October  30th,  i860,  depicts  a 
decidedly  quaint  form  of  vessel  that  was  launched  at  Exmouth 
on  September  19th,  i860.  The  accompanying  description 
we  may  perhaps  term  "  highfaluting": — "The  accompanying 
engraving  is  drawn  from  a  photograph  of  an  elegant  yacht, 
the  very  similitude  of  a  gigantic  white  swan,  which  may 
now  often  be  seen  sunning  its  wings  on  the  shining  waters 
of  the  estuary  of  the  river  whence  it  derives  its  appellation, 
a  few  miles  south  of  the  city  of  Exeter.  The  Swan  has  been 
constructed  from  drawings  and  sections  by  its  owner, 
Captain  George  Peacock,  F.R.G.S.,  of  Starcross  (retired 
from  the  London  firm  of  Seymour,  Peacock  &  Co.),  and  is 
fitted  up  with  every  luxury  possible  to  be  had  afloat.  The 
vessel  on  the  exterior  is  painted  white,  picked  out  with  gold  ; 
and  upon  a  silken  azure  banner,  pendent  from  a  brass  rod 
which  the  bird  carries  in  its  mouth,  is  worked  in  letters  of 
gold,  its  title,  The  Swan  of  the  Exe." 

The  boat  was  17}  feet  long  by  *j\  feet  beam,  and  it 
measured  7J  feet  from  the  keel  to  the  top  of  the  back  ;  the 
head  stood  16  feet  above  the  water  line.  It  had  a  double 
keel  and  was  propelled  by  two  webbed  and  feathering  feet 
placed  between  the  keels  and  operated  by  two  or  four  men 
working  hand  levers,  but  we  are  told  that : — "  The  progress 
of  the  majestic  bird  may  be  accelerated  by  two  pairs  of  oars ; 
and  the  rudder,  being  constructed  like  the  tail  of  a  fish,  can 
also  be  used  for  the  same  purpose."  It  seems  that  the  owner 
expected  to  attain  a  speed  of  at  least  five  miles  an  hour  on 
smooth  water.  The  saloon  contained  a  dining  table  large 
enough  for  ten  persons,  and  "  in  the  table  are  small  oval 
apertures  which  open  to  the  water  underneath,  and  thus 
afford  the  opportunity  of  fishing  whilst  sitting  at  table. 
Any  aquatic  prey  so  obtained  may  be  dressed  in  a  multum  in 
parvo  cooking  apparatus  on  board." 

Perhaps  some  reader  of  D.  S*  C.  N.  &»  Q.  may  be  able  to 
throw  some  light  on  the  fate  of  this  interesting  boat. 

5ov  p  ,  I  4-4%  Rhys  Jenkins. 


THE  "  SWAN  "  OF  THE  EXE. 


Lyson's  Cornwall,  1814. 


i.    Design  given  in  the  Visitation  of  A  D.  1620. 

[Harl.  MS.  1164,  /.  87.] 


The  Borough  Seal  of  Port  Byhan  alias  West  Looe. 
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108.  The  Borough  Seal  of  Port  Byhan  alias  West 
Looe. — Can  any  one  direct  me  to  a  good  impression  of  this 
seal  for  the  date  1625  ?  I  have  a  good  photograph  of  that 
attached  to  the  Indenture  of  Return,  1625,  Pari,  at  the 
Public  Record  Office,  but  it  is  too  much  defaced  for  profitable 
study  (see  illustration).  I  am  not  interested  in  the  matrix 
now  in  the  hands  of  the  Town  Trust  at  West  Looe.  In 
spite  of  the  weighty  endorsement  of  the  late  Sir  William  St. 
John  Hope,  I  fear  that  it  is  not  much  earlier  than  the 
eighteenth  century.  When  Sir  William  brought  out 
Corporation  Plate  and  other  Insignia  (Jewitt  &  Hope),  the  last 
matrix  had  been  for  years  in  the  hands  of  the  family  of 
the  last  mayor  of  this  "  Rotten"  Borough,  and  the  record  was 
broken.  Before  that  work,  the  best  reference  is  the  slight 
one  found  in  Thomas  Bond's  East  and  West  Looe,  1823. 
There  are  impressions  in  the  Public  Record  Office  dated 
1685  and  1695,  one  of  which  is  shown  in  the  accompanying 
illustration,  but  the  1625  impression  hints  at  missing  details. 
There  are  no  known  early  impressions  at  West  Looe,  and 
there  is  nothing  bearing  on  this  seal  at  the  College  of  Arms 
later  than  the  Visitation  of  1620. 

With  reference  to  the  questionable  antiquity  of  the  matrix 
extant,  I  would  call  attention  to  the  fine  mace  at  West  Looe, 
pronounced  by  Sir  William  St.  John  Hope  to  be  of  the 
Commonwealth  or  Restoration  period  and  type — the  exact 
date  is  unimportant  here.  Both  this  mace  and  its  Georgian 
copy  are  ornamented  with  an  attempted  copy  of  the  Borough 
Seal,  on  the  base  knopp,  but  these  designs,  which  approach 
that  of  the  sketch  in  the  Visitation  of  1620  (although  with 
an  inscription  in  English,  not  Latin),  do  not  follow 
the  design  of  the  Seal  of  1625,  and  later,  in  its  most 
distinctive  features.  The  sword  is  in  the  rear,  not  at  the 
side.  The  bow-string  is  taut  on  an  "arc-in"  bow,  and 
does  not  "  follow  the  contour  of  the  border,"  which  is  the 
usual  explanation  offered  for  the  anomalous  slack  string, 
curving  away  from  the  bow.  In  this  case  the  border  is  even 
more  curved  than  in  the  matrix  extant,  and  yet  the  demands 
of  symmetry  did  not  force  the  artist  to  conform  to  the 
curved  line.    There  is  no  "  mace  "  on  the  chest. 

The  figure  on  the  Seal  is  usually  called  a  bowman,  archer, 
or  "man-of-war"  (Hals).    There  is  no  authoritative  blazon 
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known  ;  the  nearest  approach  to  one  is  the  description  given 
by  Edmondson,  Mowbray  Herald  Extraordinary,  in  his 
CompUtt  Body  of  Heraldry,  1780,  viz.  "  A  man  habited  as 
an  Indian ;  on  his  head  a  cap ;  in  his  dexter  hand  a 
long  bow ;  in  his  sinister  an  arrow."  If  "  Indian "  is 
correct,  Edmondson  may  have  had  a  good  impression  of  the 
matrix  of  1625,  and  seen  in  it  a  palimpsest  or  makeshift 
adaptation  of  an  alien  seal  that  would  furnish  an  "  archer  "  in 
a  hurry.  The  model  for  the  Indian  would  probably  have 
been  taken  from  John  White's  water-colours  and  their 
adapted  forms.  Is  there  anything  to  support  such  a  theory 
of  the  adaptation  to  local  use  at  Port  Byhan  of  a  discarded 
(foreign  or  alien)  minor  seal  ?  Does  the  defaced  impression 
of  1625  show  the  slightest  trace  of  such  an  adaptation  ? 
Attention  is  called  to  the  abnormal  bow-string  and  the 
(probable)  remains  of  the  dexter  hand,  in  the  print.  The 
stiff,  slack  bow-string,  standing  away  from  the  bow  is  absurd. 
The  same  effect,  if  absolutely  demanded,  of  conformity  to 
the  curve  of  the  border,  could  have  been  reached  by  simply 
turning  the  taut  bow  round  "arc-out."  In  the  1625 
impression,  the  dexter  hand,  if  it  be  the  hand,  appears  to  be 
grasping  such  a  taut  bow-string  midway  between  the 
original  bow  "  arc-out "  and  the  second,  intruded,  bow 
"  arc-in."  If  this  surmise  is  correct,  an  adaptation  is  most 
probable.  Howard  M.  Buck,  M.D. 

iog.  St.  Mary  Major  next  the  Tower. — This  Church 
in  the  Cathedral  Close  is  often  described  in  old  records  as 
"  Sancte  Marie  de  Turn"  an  allusion  to  the  massive  stone 
tower,  Norman  in  style,  which  was  taken  down  in  the  re- 
building of  1865. 

In  one  case  [Chapter  MS.  Book,  No.  3625)  under  date  141 7, 
I  have  met  with  the  form  "  See  Marie  iux*  Torre "  (St. 
Mary's  next  the  Tower),  which  seems  to  indicate  that  the 
tower  originally  stood  detached  from  the  main  fabric. 

In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  learn  that  in  an 
ancient  bell-tower,  which  was  situated  near,  but  not  in 
contact  with,  the  church  of  St.  Mary  at  Launceston, 
borough  and  other  secular  Courts  were  held  of  old  (Hist, 
of  Launceston  and  Dunheved,  by  R.  and  O.  Peter).  Col 
Hardinge   asserts  that  St.   Mary   Major's  was  the  locus 
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in  quo  of  the  Court  of  the  Archdeaconry  of  Exeter  as  early 
as  the  time  of  Bishop  Leofric,  and  the  late  Mr.  Mugford, 
of  the  diocesan  Registry,  informed  me  that  consistorial 
courts  were  also  sometimes  held  there.  Can  it  be  that 
the  tower  was  appropriated  to  such  Courts  and  possibly 
also  to  secular  ones?  Mr.  S.  O.  Addy  (Church  and  Manor, 
p.  224)  tells  us  that  at  Ipswich,  c.  1200,  municipal 
elections  were  held  in  the  churchyard  and  building  of  the 
"  Metropolitan  Church  St.  Mary-at-the-Tower,  otherwise  St. 
Mary  le  Tower " ;  and  (p.  228)  that  the  Deputy  Mayor 
and  Freemen  of  Brightlingsea  near  Colchester  are  elected 
in  the  tower  of  the  church  of  that  place. 

In  A  Survey  of  the  Lands  of  the  First  Earl  of  Pembroke 
(Roxburghe  Club,  p.  lxxiv)  I  note  references  to  the  "  curia 
feodalis  or  Court  of  the  Belhouse"  on  one  of  the  estates; 
and  this  reminds  me  that  the  Anglo-Saxon  laws  include 
among  the  qualifications  of  a  ceorl  to  rise  to  the  rank  of 
thane,  his  possession  of  a  bell-house  and  buhr  gate-seat. 

So  far  as  I  am  aware,  the  term  "  Curia  Christianitatis  " 
only  arose  after  the  Conquest,  or  I  would  suggest  that 
such  Courts  might  have  been  held  in  St.  Mary  Major's 
Church  or  tower,  even  in  the  days  of  the  A-S. 
Christianities.  Ethel  Lega-Weekes. 

[The  late  Mr.  C.  L.  Hart-Smith  published  in  1914,  The  Borough 
of  Dunheved,  Cornwall ;  Its  Campanile  or  Bell  Tower,  in  which  he 
showed  that  the  tower  of  St.  Mary  Magdalene  Church  was  not 
erected  as  such  but  was  built  and  kept  for  civil  purposes.  See 
D.  &  C.  N.  &  Q.>  IX.,  p,  193,  par.  162.— Eds.] 

no.  Bequest  to  Northam  Parish. — Contributed  to  The 
New  York  Genealogical  and  Biographical  Record,  vol.  xlii,  (191 1), 
pp.  297-298: — 

26th  July,  1598,  I  William  Burroughe  Esquier  being  at 
this  present  sicke  in  body  *  *  *  I  will  that  my  body 
shall  be  buried  in  the  parishe  churche  of  Stebenhethe  * 
*  *  To  the  poore  of  Northam,  co.  Devon  ^"20  to  be 
ymployed  as  my  cosen  Thomas  Leighe  and  some  others 
of  the  same  parishe  shall  think  best  *  *  *  Executors: 
Sir  Henry  Palmer,  Knt.,  Thomas  Leighe  and  John  Bassall. 
Proved  28  Nov.  1598.  (P.C.C.  Lewyn,  89). 
New  Rochelle,  N.  Y.  Richard  Webber. 
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hi.  Armour,  Helmets,  etc.  in  Devon  and  Cornwall 
Churches  (X.,  p.  61,  par.  50 ;  pp.  84,  124,  175). — I  have 
made  a  summary  of  the  information  given  under  this  heading 
in  various  numbers  of  D.  &>  C.  N.  &  Q.,  and  have  added  to  it 
a  few  other  examples,  but  I  do  not  expect  that  this  is  by  any 
means  a  complete  list,  and,  I  hope,  if  other  examples  are 
known  to  exist,  that  particulars  will  be  sent  to  the  editors. 

The  photograph  of  the  helmet  and  sword  hanging  over  the 
Fulford  monument  in  Dunsford  Church  was  taken  some 
twenty  years  ago.  I  sent  it  to  the  late  Sir  Guy  Laking, 
Bart.,  C.B.,  etc.,  the  King's  Armourer,  and  our  greatest 
authority  on  the  subject,  who  wrote  me  as  follows : — "  I  do 
not  think  we  can  place  this  helmet  anterior  to  about  1520. 
An  exactly  similar  one  was  for  sale  at  a  dealer's  in  Conduit 
Street,  which  also  came  from  Devon,  but  the  parish  it  came 
from  was  not  known.  The  sword  in  the  photograph,  with  its 
down  curved  flat  ribboned  quillons,  I  do  not  think  we  dare 
date  before  the  sixteenth  century."  Kelly1  s  Directory  in- 
correctly describes  this  helmet  as  of  the  time  of  Richard  III. 

Bickleigh,  near  Plymouth. — Over  the  Slanning  monument 
hang  a  seventeenth  century  helmet  and  gauntlet  said  to  be 
that  of  Sir  Nicholas  Slanning  (the  fourth  wheel  of  Charles 
Wain)  killed  at  the  siege  of  Bristol,  1643. 

Breage,  Cornwall. — Over  the  Godolphin  monuments  hang 
three  helmets,  two  bearing  the  Godolphin  crest  of  the 
sixteenth  or  seventeenth  century. 

Broadhembury. — A  helmet,  formerly  over  the  Drewe 
monument,  seventeenth  century,  in  pieces  when  last  seen. 

Chulmleigh. — A  late  sixteenth  century  war  helmet,  on 
perch  near  screen,  formerly  over  a  monument  to  the  Molfords. 

Cochington. — A  helmet  in  chancel  near  the  burying  vault 
of  Sir  George  Cary. 

Chardstock. — A  helmet,  sixteenth  century,  formerly  over  a 
Tytherleigh  monument. 

Crediton. — An  early  sixteenth  century  war  helmet,  said  to 
have  been  over  the  Perriam  monument.  Also  remains  of 
armour :  a  buff  coat,  jack  boots,  sword,  etc.,  are  in  the 
Governor's  room. 

Denbury. — A    helmet  and   sword,   latter  said  to  have 
belonged  to  Capt.  Joseph  Taylor,  R.N.,  1733. 


Helmet  and  Sword  of  the  Sixteenth  Century  placed  over 
Fulford  monument  in  Dunsford  Parish  Church. 


Contiibuied  by  A.L.R. 
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Dunsford. — A  war  helmet,  circa  1 520,  and  sword  over  the 
Fulford  monument. 

Egloskerry,  Cornwall. — A  war  helmet,  of  late  Henry  VIII.,, 
with  gauntlets,  in  pieces  when  last  seen. 

Ermington. — Two  sixteenth  century  helmets  and  gauntlets, 
over  the  Golde-Stretchleigh  monument. 

Hartland. — A  wooden  helmet  with  the  Abbott  crest,  in 
the  room  over  the  N.  porch. 

Kingsnympton, — A  helmet,  formerly  over  tomb  of  Sir 
Lewis  Pollard. 

Mavystow. — A  helmet  and  gauntlets  of  wood,  in  the  N. 
aisle,  said  to  have  been  formerly  over  the  monument  to  Sir 
Thomas  Wise,  1629. 

Paul,  Cornwall. — A  breastplate  and  two  swords  of  Wm. 
Godolphin,  1689,  one  with  an  inscription  :  "  Nic.  Godolphin, 
Armiger,  Sepultus  est  Feb.  16,  1633." 

Stowford. — An  undertaker's  helmet  and  wooden  gauntlets, 
and  banneret  of  Christopher  Harris,  of  Hayne,  painted  with 
the  arms  of  Harris  and  Buller,  1718. 

Tawstock. — Armour  is  stated  to  be  stored  in  the  room  over 
the  vestry,  this  has  always  been  kept  locked.  Can  anyone 
give  any  details  of  this  armour  ? 

Wembury. — A  helmet  on  perch,  of  Sir  Warwick  Hele. 

A.  L.  R. 

112.  Rackenford  MSS. — Among  the  documents  at 
Rackenford  Rectory  is  a  MS.  history  of  the  parish  by  R.  E. 
Way,  not  dated,  but  written  after  1878.  After  tracing  the 
history  of  the  manors  the  writer  gives  some  interesting 
information  about  the  Church  and  concludes  with  notes  on 
local  folk-lore.  The  Rector  has  been  kind  enough  to  allow 
me  to  make  a  copy  of  the  MS.,  which  contains  about  1,500 
words.  R.  B.  M. 

113.  Inn  Name — "The  King  of  Prussia" — The  follow- 
ing note  occurred  in  the  Western  Daily  Mercury  of  3rd  March, 
1920: — 

"The  various  inns  up  and  down  the  West-Country  which  rejoiced 
in  the  name  of  the  "King  of  Prussia"  commemorated  no  alien  monarch, 
but  a  West-countryman  who  was  very  famous  in  his  day  if  not  a 
specially  exemplary  citizen.    It  was  the  celebrated  smuggler  known  as 
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"The  King-  of  Prussia,"  who  had  his  headquarters  at  Prussia  Cove,  in 
Mount's  Bay,  and  spent  an  adventurous  life  in  running  cargoes  of 
dutiable  goods,  dodging  the  "preventives"  when  he  could,  and  fighting 
them  when  he  couldn't.  The  fact  that  in  1920  it  is  possible  for  the 
descendants  of  his  contemporaries  to  confuse  him  with  Frederick  the 
Great  is  a  curious  proof  of  the  evanescence  of  local  legend." 

Can  any  reader  furnish  further  particulars  of  the  career  of 
this  famous  (!)  West-countryman  ?  W.  S.  B.  H. 

1 14.  "  Devonshire  Clogs." — In  1818  a  patent  (No.  4244) 
was  granted  to  William  Booth,  of  Eckington,  in  the 
County  of  Derby,  turner  in  wood,  for  "a  method  or  process 
of  making,  by  a  certain  machine  or  machines,  wooden  clogs 
for  pattens,  wooden  clogs  or  soles  for  shoes,  and  a  des- 
cription of  wooden  clogs  commonly  called  or  known  by 
the  name  of  the  Devonshire  clogs,  or  by  whatsoever  name  or 
names,  description  or  descriptions,  the  same  several  clogs 
or  soles  are  commonly  called,  known,  described,  or  dis- 
tinguished." What  were  "Devonshire  clogs"?  In  what 
particulars  did  they  differ  from  other  clogs  ? 

R.  Pearse  Chope. 

115.  Combemartyn  Family. — William,  Alderman  and 
Sheriff  of  London,  owner  of  Stoke  Bruer,  Northants,  d.  13 18; 
Henry,  Alderman  and  Sheriff  of  London,  1328-9  (See  Alfred 
B.  Bearen,  The  Aldermen  of  the  City  of  London).  Has  a  Devon 
origin  been  traced  ?  R.  B.  M. 

116.  Whitcombe's  Portable  Nautical  Tablets. — In 
August,  1 8 14,  The  Plymouth  Literary  Magazine  had  the 
announcement  that  Mr.  S.  Rowe  had  "  in  the  press  Portable 
Nautical  Tablets  for  facilitating  the  operation  of  working  the 
Lunar  Observations."  Neither  of  the  existing  Plymouth 
Libraries  seems  to  possess  a  copy,  so  I  should  be  glad  if  any 
of  your  readers  can  say  what  was  the  nature  of  these  Tablets 
or  Tables,  as  I  suppose  we  should  call  them  now,  and  whether 
their  use  was  at  any  time  general  and  by  what  they  have 
been  superseded.  They  were  said  to  be  invented  by  Mr. 
Whitcombe,  a  private  teacher  of  practical  navigation. 

W.  S.  B.  H. 
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117.  Maps  in  Exeter  Edition  of  "  Pomponius  Mela," 
1 76 1. — I  have  just  examined  a  copy  of  this  edition  by  the 
Rev.  John  Reynolds,  uncle  of  Sir  Joshua.  Mr.  Cotton 
mentions  another  Edition  of  171 1.  This,  as  well  as  the 
one  I  have  seen,  is  illustrated  with  maps,  and  it  is  of 
these  I  wish  to  ask  if  it  is  known  by  whom  they  were 
drawn  ?  What  struck  me  most  was  the  correctness  of 
the  delineation  of  the  course  of  the  Nile,  particularly  its 
rise  from  a  lake  of  considerable  size. 

Are  those  in  the  1761  volume  the  same  as  those  con- 
tained in  the  earlier  edition  of  171 1  ? 

Most  of  those  in  the  later  edition  are,  as  Mr.  Cotton 
says  of  the  former,  dedicated  to  members  of  Devonshire 
families. 

These  are : — Hugh  Clifford  of  Chudleigh,  Mary  and 
George  Chudleigh  of  Ashton,  Philip  Sydenham,  Win,,  son  of 
Walter  Yonge  of  Escot,  Edward  Yarde  of  Churchton, 
Nicholas  Hall  (Treasurer  of  Exeter  Cathedral),  Waltham 
Savery  of  Slade,  Richard  King  and  Thomas  Baron,  both 
of  Exeter,  and  many  others. 

One  dedication  I  give  in  the  original  as  I  cannot 
understand  the  name  of  the  place  assigned  : — "  Richardo 
Carew  e  Barly  Devoniensi  Armigero."    Where  was  "  Barly"  ? 

W.S.B.H. 

[The  manor  of  Bowhill,  together  with  Barley  House  and  the 
barton  of  Higher  Barley,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Thomas,  Exeter,  were 
acquired  by  the  Carew  family  by  marriage  with  an  heiress  of  Holland. 
Forfeited  by  the  attainder  of  John  Carew,  the  regicide,  King  Charles 
II.  granted  the  manor  in  1662  to  Thomas  Carew. — Eds.] 

118.  Early  Wills:  Meaning  of  Words  Used. — 
Will  of  Oliver  Smith,  1543. — "  Unto  the  vicars  ij  doson  of 

wood."  How  much  wood  was  this  ?  "  Also  he  hath  a 
ffetherbed  the  whyche  was  fytchefs." 

Will  of  Laurence  Godfrey  >  1563. — "2  coverlets  to  the  said 
churches  of  the  price  of  12s.  a  piece  to  be  laid  upon  the 
corpses  at  the  burying,  one  handerlie  kyjf" 

Will  of  John  Plemin,  1607. — "  iij  brandishes,  a  per  prange." 
Does  this  mean  a  pair  of  tongs,  from  prangle :  to  press 
tightly  ? 

Inventory  of  the  property  of  Richard  Colmert  1627. — "One 
table  board,  formes,  sylinges,  and  nyne  cushinges."    "  A  fier 
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panne,  a  cradell,  a  clensing  mill  "  11  Two  fowling  peeces,  one 
birding  peece  and  a  muskett."  What  was  the  difference 
between  these  fire-arms  ? 

The  persons  named  above  were  vicars  of  Perranzabuloe, 
Cornwall.         ^L  T.  F.  G.  Dexter. 

i  19.  Topsham  Castle. — The  Copie  of  a  Letter  sent  from 
Exeter  .  .  .  shewing  How  the  Enemy  have  besieged  ihe  said 
City  .  .  .  and  at  a  place  called  Apsom  .  .  .  battered  down  a 
Fort  .  .  ."  Printed  for  Bernard  Alsop  in  London  in  1643 
(of  which  a  copy  is  in  the  library  of  the  Devon  and  Exeter 
Institution)  states  : — "  The  Earle  of  Warwicke  at  his  arrivall 
neere  our  Castle  at  Apsom  sent  a  message  to  the  high 
Sheriffe  commanding  him  to  raise  the  Country  .  .  .  but  the 
Sheriffe  obstinately  refused  it  .  .  .  then  my  Lord  sent  three 
or  foure  small  ships  which  battered  downe  a  great  Fort 
levell  to  the  ground  where  the  Cavalleres  harboured   .  .  ." 

Is  it  known  whereabouts  the  fort  was  ?         H.  Stone. 

120.  Ingpen  or  Inkpen  Family. — Can  any  reader 
furnish  references  in  early  deeds  to  this  family  in  Devonshire? 
According  to  Lysons  the  heiress  of  Halton  brought  the 
manor  of  Dittisham  to  Inkpen  or  Ingpen  (p.  164)  temp. 
Edward  I.  It  is  further  recorded  that  there  were  four 
descents  below  27  Henry  III.  and  that  an  heiress  married 
Fitchet.  A  Richard  de  Inkepenne  was  Rector  of  Dittisham 
9th  May,  1308,  and  for  twenty  years  following,  earning 
notoriety  by  letting  the  church  go  to  ruin  and  occasioning  the 
reconstruction  in  1328.  j 

In  L9 1 6,  A.  Genealogical  Study,  showing  the  Saxon  Origin  of 
the  Family  of  Ingpen,  was  published  by  Arthur  R.  Ingpen. 
Is  anything  known  o£  the  Devonshire  branch  of  the  family  ? 


i2i.  Broadhempston  as  a  Port. — I  should  be  obliged 
for  a  reference  to  any  record  proving  that  the  River  Henis 
was  navigable  in  the  seventeenth  century.  The  Ordnance 
Map  of  191 1  shows  Port  Bridge  a  little  to  the  west  of  Broad- 
hempston. If  the  river  was  not  navigable,  how  is  the  mention 
of  the  ship  The  Blessing  of  Broadhamson  to  be  explained  ? 
{Col.  of  State  Papers  (Treasury)  1692,  June  13th). 


F.  E.  Ault. 


R.  B.  M. 
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122.  Heanton  Punchardon. — The  fire  at  Heanton 
Church,  in  c.  1285,  must  have  been  a  very  serious  affair,  if  we 
may  judge  from  the  fact  that  some  90  persons  were  charged 
with  arson  and  robbery.  The  names  of  the  prisoners 
(including  the  parson  of  the  church  and  other  clergy)  are 
given  in  the  Calendar  of  Patent  Rolls  (1281-1292,  p.  153).  Is 
there  any  other  record  available,  giving  further  particulars  ? 

p-'*7  R.  B.  M. 

123.  Black  Dog. — This  well-known  inn  at  Washford 
Pyne  appears  in  the  Ordnance  Map  of  1809  as  the  "  Black 
Boy,"  a  name  still  used  in  Exeter.  By  1845  (Besley's  Route 
Book  of  Devon)  the  sign  of  the  inn  had  become  the  "  Black 
Dog."  Had  the  change  any  connection  with  the 
emancipation  of  slaves  in  1833  ?  R.  B.  M. 

124.  The  Ancient  Church  of  St.  James,  Exeter. — On 
the  Ordnance  Survey  Sheet  lxxx.,  6,  22,  Devonshire  (Survey 
1876)  the  shop  at  the  N.W.  corner  of  Palace  Street  is 
marked  St.  James's  Church  (site  of).  Beyond  the  mention 
in  Peter  de  Palerna's  list,  is  anything  known  of  this  church  ? 

H.  Stone. 

125.  The  Witch-beam  (XI.,  p.  3,  par.  4). — It  is 
doubtful  whether  this  name  for  the  mountain  ash  has 
anything  to  do  with  witches,  although  the  tree  was 
certainly  regarded  as  a  powerful  preventive  against  witch- 
craft. A  more  likely  derivation  was  given  by  Mr.  Baring- 
Gould  himself  in  Notes  and  Gleanings  (I.,  28),  where  he 
says  the  name  in  Devon  is  quick-beam  or  twitch-beam,  and 
adduces  a  number  of  beliefs  in  support  of  the  meaning  quick, 
giving  to  the  tree,  as  he  says,  the  significance  of  the  "  Tree 
of  Life."  The  name  witch-beam  is  given  in  the  English 
Dialect  Dictionary  on  Mr.  Baring-Gould's  sole  authority, 
and  is  probably,  therefore,  of  very  local  distribution,  but 
quick-beam  or  quick-bean  is  fairly  common  both  in  North  and 
South  Devon,  although  at  Hartland  the  usual  dialect  name 
is  the  Cornish  care.  The  same  variants,  and  more,  occur 
in  the  names  of  the  common  stroil  or  couch-grass  (Triticum 
repens),  viz.  witch,  twitch,  quitch,  couch,  and  quick,  all  being 
derived  from  O.E.  cwice,  usually  supposed  to  be  related  to 
cwic,  quick,  in  reference  to  its  vitality.    The  witch  in  witch- 

H 
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elm,  witch-hazel,  etc.,  however,  comes  through  M.E.  wiche, 
O.E.  wican,  to  bend,  so  named  from  the  drooping  branches ; 
and  is,  therefore,  allied  to  wicker  and  weak. 

As  Mr.  Baring-Gould  does  not  give  any  local  examples 
of  customs  and  beliefs  connected  with  the  mountain  ash, 
a  few  additional  notes  will  be  of  interest.  In  my  Dialect 
of  Hartland  (1891)  the  following  appears  under  Cave  :  "  If 
you  beat  any  animal  with  it,  the  animal  will  become  poor 
(i.e.  lean)  and  never  thrive  again ;  consequently  it  is  never 
used  for  driving  animals.  If  you  beat  a  child  with  it,  the 
child  will  never  grow  any  taller.  If  an  animal  is  witched, 
a  wreath  of  care  is  hung  around  its  neck  to  counteract  or 
undo  the  injury ;  pigs  are  so  decorated  when  they  refuse 
to  eat  their  food."  This  belief  as  to  the  effects  of  beating 
with  mountain  ash  is  entirely  at  variance  with  that  in 
Continental  countries,  for  Mr.  Baring-Gould  says :  "  In 
Norway,  Sweden,  Denmark  and  Germany  to  the  present 
day,  rods  are  cut  from  the  rowan  wherewith  to  beat 
domestic  animals  to  give  them  vigour,  and  the  sick  are 
brushed  with  the  boughs  and  the  barren  placed  under  a 
rowan,  to  give  health  and  fertility.  Fruit  trees  are  also 
beaten  with  these  '  Quickruthen '  as  they  are  called,  that 
is  <  Quick-rods,'  to  induce  them  to  yield  an  abundant  crop, 
and  even  young  married  couples  in  some  places  are  so 
beaten  to  ensure  them  long  life  and  an  abundant  offspring." 
This  is  confirmed  by  Miss  C.  S.  Burne  (Handbook  of  Folk- 
Love,  32)  :  "  In  Westphalia,  on  the  1st  of  May  and  in 
Dalecarlia,  on  or  about  Ascension  Day,  the  young 
heifers  are  ceremonially  struck  with  a  branch  of  the 
mountain-ash  or  rowan-tree  and  in  the  former  locality  a 
formula  is  recited  to  the  effect  that  as  sap  comes  into  the 
birch  and  beech,  and  as  the  leaf  comes  upon  the  oak,  so 
may  milk  fill  the  young  cow's  udder.  The  rod  or  sapling 
of  mountain-ash  is  then  set  up  over  the  cow-house  or  on 
the  hay-stack,  to  remain  there  through  the  summer.  The 
mountain- ash  (rowan-tree,  wicken-tree,  or  whitty-tree)  is 
used  as  a  protection  against  witchcraft  throughout  the 
British  Isles,  and  in  Scotland  and  Shropshire  it  is  used,  as 
the  hazel  is  in  Somerset,  for  driving  horses  or  cattle. 
Animals  struck  with  either  of  these  will  prosper,  but  if 
struck  with  a  willow-rod  they  will  be  seized  with  internal 
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pains ;  and  children  beaten  with  broom  or  willow  will  cease 
to  grow.  For  the  broom  never  attains  to  the  height  of  a 
tree  and  the  willow  is  '  the  very  first  tree  to  perish  at  the 
heart/  to  quote  the  West  Midland  ballad  which  relates 
the  mythical  reason  for  its  early  decay  ;  and  their  qualities  will 
be  communicated  to  the  creatures  struck  by  them.  The 
birch  and  the  ash,  no  doubt,  owe  their  repute  as  instru- 
ments of  punishment  to  their  tall  and  slender  growth." 
In  the  North  of  England  whipstocks  were  made  of  mountain 
ash  to  protect  the  horses  against  witchcraft;  they  were 
known  as  rowan-tree  gads,  and  there  was  a  local  proverbial 
saying :  "  Woe  to  the  lad  without  a  rowan-tree  gad  "  (Eng. 
Dial.  Diet.)  At  Hartland,  whip-stocks  are  generally  made 
of  holm,  holly,  a  use  which  goes  back  to  the  time  of 
Chaucer,  who  writes :  "  The  Holme  to  whippes  lash " ; 
but  I  am  told  that  the  hazel  is  used  in  other  parts  of 
Devon,  as  it  is  in  Somerset.  Rock  (Jim  and  Nell,  1867, 
p.  32),  seems  to  indicate  that  at  Barnstaple  the  mountain 
ash  was  used  for  walking-sticks : 

**  Jist  gie  our  Bill  his  right, 
Or  ha'  this  quickbeam  on  thy  back." 
In  view  of  these  puzzling  discrepancies,  I  have  made 
enquiries  of  several  farmers  at  Hartland  and  have  had  my 
statements  confirmed,  with  some  interesting  additional 
information.  Mr.  George  Brimacombe  writes :  "  Mrs. 
Bailey  of  Tucking-mill  remembers  it  being  hung  in  her 
fathers'  shippen  and  pigs'  house,  to  keep  out  the  witches. 
Also,  if  a  pig  refused  its  food,  a  wreath  of  care  was 
fastened  around  its  neck.  When  children,  they  were  never 
allowed  to  use  a  care  stick  to  beat  cattle  with.  She  also 
remembers  the  bark  being  used  as  a  seton.  An  old  person 
named  Nicholls,  at  the  Alms-houses,  remembers  it  being 
hung  in  calves'  houses  and  around  their  necks  when  they 
would  not  eat.  She  also  says  the  inside  of  the  bark,  when 
boiled,  was  used  for  viper  bites.  There  is  no  doubt  these 
practices  and  beliefs  were  held  good  many  years  ago,  but 
I  cannot  find  they  are  in  vogue  now."  Mr.  John  Cory 
writes :  "I  have  heard  it  said  by  older  people  fifty  or 
sixty  years  ago,  when  I  was  a  boy,  that,  if  you  beat  any 
animal  with  it,  it  would  go  thin.  Whether  it  was  so  or 
not,  I  cannot  say ;  I  never  heard  of  anyone  trying  it,  and 
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I  cannot  see  much  connection  myself.  It  seemed  to  be 
the  general  belief  in  this  neighbourhood,  and  I  believe  the 
opinion  is  very  general  in  Devonshire  that  it  would  be 
wrong  to  beat  any  animal  with  a  mountain-ash  stick.  I 
have  heard  of  it  being  used  as  a  seton  in  yearlings'  necks 
to  prevent  fellon,  but  I  never  saw  it  tried.  These  super- 
stitions are  not  believed  in  to-day  by  very  many."  Fellon 
is  the  disease  known  also  as  black-leg,  black-quarter, 
quarter-evil  or  quarter-ill ;  I  had  heard  of  care  being  used 
in  this  way,  the  idea  being  to  draw  off  or  discharge  the 
humours  that  cause  the  black  blood. 

Similar  beliefs  obtain  in  Cornwall.  Couch,  in  History 
ofPolperro,  1871,  p.  166,  says:  "The  mountain-ash,  or  care, 
has  great  repute  among  our  country  folk  in  the  curing  of 
ills  arising  from  supernatural  as  well  as  ordinary  causes.  It 
is  dreaded  by  evil  spirits  ;  renders  null  the  spell  of  a 
witch ;  and  has  many  other  wonderful  properties.  The 
countryman  will  carry  for  years  a  piece  of  the  wood  in  his 
pocket  as  a  charm  against  the  ill-wish,  or  as  a  remedy  for 
his  rheumatism.  If  his  cow  is  out  of  health  and  he  sus- 
pects her  to  be  overlooked,  away  he  runs  to  the  nearest 
wood  and  brings  home  branches  of  care,  which  he  suspends 
over  her  stall  and  wreaths  round  her  horns ;  after  which 
he  considers  her  safe."  In  Ellis's  edition  of  Brand's 
Popular  Antiquities,  1855,  the  following  quotation  is  given 
from  The  Yorkshireman,  1846 :  "In  passing  through  the 
fields  it  is  ridiculous  to  see  the  young  lambs  sporting  by 
the  side  of  their  dams,  with  a  wreath  or  collar  of  what 
is  commonly  called  rowan-tree  round  their  necks"  (iii,  21); 
and  from  Heron's  Journey  through  Part  of  Scotland :  "  It  is 
common  to  bind  into  a  cow's  tail  a  small  piece  of  mountain- 
ash  wood,  as  a  charm  against  witchcraft "  (iii,  46). 

I  hope  readers  will  be  able  to  give  additional  local 
examples.  R.  Pearse  Chope. 

[See  also  contribution  on  the  subject  of  the  place-name  Twitchen, 


126.  Early  Brick  Buildings  in  Devon  and  Cornwall 
(XI.,  p.54,  par.  60). — Fulford :  The  stables  at  Great  Fulford 
and  some  of  the  outbuildings  were  built  of  brick  and  slate-roofed 
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by  John  Fulford  sometime  between  1749,  when  he  succeeded 
to  the  property,  and  1780,  when  he  died.  He  kept  a  pack  of 
hounds,  and  being  a  member  of  the  celebrated  Dean  Hunt 
1776,  it  is  likely  that  the  new  stables  were  built  before  that 
date.  The  bricks  are  red,  of  good  quality,  and  were  made  in 
a  piece  of  rough  ground  about  half  a  mile  from  the  house, 
which  has  since  gone  by  the  name  of  the  brickfield.  At  that 
time  there  were  no  carts  in  the  district,  and  probably  all  the 
bricks  were  brought  in  on  pack  horses.  It  is  also  probable 
that  they  were  burnt  with  furze  faggots.  So  far  as  I  am 
aware  there  is  no  other  example  in  the  district  of  buildings 
made  from  locally  burnt  bricks,  the  prevailing  material  being 
cob  or  stone.  According  to  Vancouver,  1808,  beautiful  white 
durable  bricks  were  made  at  that  time  from  the  Bovey  clay, 
mixed  with  one-third  dry  sand.  The  kilns  held  30,000  bricks 
each  and  required  4,000  furze  faggots  to  burn  them,  costing 
about  five  guineas.  The  price  of  these  bricks  at  the  kiln  was 
50  shillings  per  1,000. 

Few  people  now-a-days  appear  to  be  aware  of  the  fact  that 
what  has  been  described  as  a  classic  example  of  mischievous 
taxation  was  first  imposed  on  bricks  in  1784.  In  that  year  a 
duty  of  2S.  6d.  per  1,000  bricks  and  3s.  per  1,000  tiles  was 
levied.  In  1794  the  duty  on  bricks  was  raised  to  4s.  and  on 
tiles  to  4s.  iod.  per  1,000.  This  led  to  protest  from  the  brick- 
makers,  and  a  duty  on  sea-borne  stones  and  slates  was  im- 
posed. In  1797  the  duty  on  bricks  was  again  raised  to  5s., 
and  as  brickmakers  took  to  making  much  larger  bricks  an  extra 
duty  of  5s.  per  1,000  was  put  on  all  bricks  above  the  then  legal 
size  of  ioins.  x  5ms.  x  3ms.  In  1805  an  additional  iod.  per 
1,000  was  imposed  on  common  size  bricks  and  plain  tiles. 
The  duty  on  slates  was  abolished  in  1831,  and  that  on  tiles  in 
1833.  In  1836  the  revenue  from  the  brick  tax  amounted  to 
^397,773.  In  that  year  the  Commissioners  of  Excise  con- 
demned the  duty  root  and  branch,  but  in  spite  of  this  it 
remained  in  force  until  abolished  by  Sir  Charles  Wood 
in  1850. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  this  pernicious  legislation  may 
have  had  a  crippling  effect  on  the  building  industry  in  those 
days,  though  probably  not  to  the  same  extent  in  Devon  and 
Cornwall,  where  there  are  other  local  building  materials,  as  in 
districts  not  so  favoured.  F.  Fulford. 
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127.  Early  Deans  (XL,  p.  77,  par.  95  ;  XL,  p.  45,  and 
previously). — R.  B.  M.  states  that  a  rural  dean  was  not 
called  dean  before  1350.  Surely  this  statement  should  be 
reversed.  A  dean  in  rural  parts  may  not  have  been  called 
a  rural  dean  before  that  date,  but  rural  deans  existed  long 
before.  Did  not  the  Council  of  London  in  1126,  Can.  7,  enact 
"  that  none  be  promoted  to  a  deanery  but  a  priest  "  ?  Was 
this  not  confirmed  by  Canon  4  of  the  Council  of  Westminster, 
in  1 127?  Does  not  Canon  8,  warning  archdeacons  not  to 
tolerate  concubinage,  say  "  Deans  shall  do  the  same  "  ?  Does 
not  Langton's  Constitution  24,  at  the  Council  of  Oxford,  in 
1222,  after  instructing  archdeacons  what  to  do  in  their 
visitations,  forbid  "  arch-deacons,  deans  and  their  officials 
to  levy  taxes  "  from  the  rural  clergy  ?  All  these  enactments 
cannot  refer  to  the  dean  of  a  cathedral,  for  he  is  mentioned 
after  the  archdeacon.  Besides,  when  had  the  dean  of  a 
cathedral  any  jurisdiction  over  the  rural  clergy  ?  R.  B.  M. 
must  have  forgotten  the  taxation  of  Pope  Nicolas  IV.  in 
1288,  in  which  benefices  are  enumerated  in  their  respective 
(rural)  deaneries.  It  is  far  more  probable  that  the  deans 
whose  names  are  given  in  the  twelfth  century  and  before, 
mostly  as  witnesses,  were  deans  of  the  "  Deanery  of 
Christianity,"  which  consisted  of  the  churches  in  the  city. 
At  Lincoln,  as  well  as  at  Exeter,  the  group  of  city  churches 
is  called  the  Deanery  of  Christianity.    Oswald  J.  Reichel. 

128.  Early  Deans  in  the  Diocese  of  Exeter  (X.,  p. 
269,  par.  262;  pp.  316-320,  pars.  313,  314;  XL,  pp.  43-46, 
pars.  47-50). — In  The  Topography  of  Exeter  Cathedral  Close 
(p.  166),  I  pointed  out  that  an  Exeter  Charter,  1155  A.D., 
was  witnessed  by  a  certain  "  Alg'  Decano"  (Alg[ar],  Dean), 
and  another  of  about  the  same  date,  by  "  Aldret  Decanus," 
who  is  indexed  in  Dr.  J.  H.  Round's  Cal.  Doc.  France  as 
"  Dean  of  Exeter,"  though  the  dignity  of  Dean  of  the  Chapter 
was  not  created  till  November  30th,  1225,  and,  indeed,  the 
instrument  effecting  this  creation  (see  D.  and  C.  MSS.,  2214) 
contains  the  statement  that  "  Exon'  eccl'ia  usq5  ad  tempora 
nostra  Decano  carverit."  (Exeter  lacked  a  Dean  until  our 
time). 

It  afterwards  occurred  to  me  that  the  "  Deans "  Algar' 
and   Aldret   might   have  been  successive  Deans  of  the 
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Christianity  of  Exeter,  and  I  would  now  ask  whether  the 
Deans  noted  by  Mrs.  Rose-Troup  in  the  Exeter  Obit  Book 
also  held  that  office.  If,  as  their  names— Leofricus, 
Radulphus,  Stephen  and  Peter — suggest,  they  were  of  post- 
Conquestal  period,  they  cannot  have  been  "  Heads  of  ten  " 
in  the  monastery  of  St.  Peter,  since  the  monks  were  expelled 
by  Bp.  Leofric  in  1050. 

But  let  me  not  be  understood  to  suppose  that  all  the 
"Decani"  before  the  time  of  Bishop  Briwer  were  Deans  of 
Christianities,  or  successors  to  such.  Walcott  (Diet.  Sacr. 
Archceol.)  sets  forth  various  applications  of  the  term  Dean 
(see  also  Jacob,  Law  Diet.,  citing  Kennett,  Paroch.  Antiq.); 
and  some  of  the  early  Deans  whose  names  have  been  brought 
forward  in  this  correspondence  may  have  been,  like  the  Deans 
of  St.  Buryan  (founded  in  A.-S.  times,  mentioned  as  college  of 
Canons  in  Domesday  Book,  first-known  Dean  1259,  see 
D.  &C.N.  &*  Q.,  ix.,  p.  19)  and  Ralph,  Dean  of  St.  Stephen's, 
Launceston,  tempore  Hen.  I.  (Hist,  of  Launceston,  by  R. 
and  O.  Peter),  Heads,  or  disciplinary  'officers  of  collegiate 
churches  or  monasteries,  particularly  Benedictine  ones.  This 
Ralph,  by  the  way,  may  well  be  identical  with  the  "Radulphus 
Decanus  Cornubiae  "  in  1130-35  (Reg.  Bp.  Bronescombe,  H.-R., 
p.  2)  referred  to  in  my  footnote  (Ex.  Cath.  Close,  p.  166.) 

Mr.  Reichel  and  Mr.  Watkin  suggest  that  the  "  Aldred 
Decanus  "  who  witnessed  the  Exeter  charter  in  1155  was 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  Axminster  (because  the  deed 
contains  names  of  witnesses  from  that  vicinity),  but  apart 
from  Dr.  Round's  having  indexed  him  as  "  Dean  of  Exeter  " 
it  strikes  me  that  had  he  been  of  any  place  other  than  Exeter, 
it  would  have  been  indicated  in  his  title,  just  as  in  the 
Cartulary  cited  by  Mr.  Chanter  (p.  42)  and  the  Totnes  deeds 
by  Mr.  Watkin  (p.  319)  local  Deans  bear  simply  Christian 
names,  while  outsiders  are  distinguished  as  "  of  Littleham." 
"  of  St.  Lo,"  etc.  Strong  as  may  be  the  temptation  to  connect 
the  term  Decanus  as  an  ecclesiastical  title  with  a  tithing,  or 
with  a  hundred,  or  a  group  of  "  ten  or  more  "  churches,  or 
gilds,  its  derivation  is  so  remote — antedating  Christianity 
both  in  religious  and  military  uses,  that  I  should  think,  by 
the  time  it  became  adopted  in  England,  it  need  not,  neces- 
sarily, have  retained  its  original  application  to  ten  (decern), 
whether  persons  or  places. 
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In  answer  to  Mrs.  Rose-Troup's  question  (p.  46) : — the 
"  Alured "  mentioned  in  a  grant  to  his  "  nepos "  Jordan  is 
not  descibed  in  the  original  (D.  &  C.  MSS.  592)  as  "decanus" 
nor  by  the  (hypothetical)  term  "  Archidecanus"  but  (twice)  as 
"  Archidiac  "  [onus] ,  i.e.  Archdeacon. 

As  to  her  enquiry  about  dates  of  thirteenth  and  fourteenth 
century  Deans,  several  corrections  of  Oliver's  and  Le  Neve's 
Fasti  have  been  submitted  in  my  book  on  The  Topography  of 
the  Close.  p     &  2-  Ethel  Lega-Weeks. 

129.  Belstone  Church  Screen,  etc.  (XL,  p.  32,  par.  24; 
p.  76,  par.  94). — It  is  good  to  hear  of  the  continued  existence 
of  the  screen,  and  it  may  be  hoped  that  it  will  be  re-instated  in 
its  proper  place. 

The  incised  stone  in  the  old  vicarage  drive  hardly  seems  to 
show  traces  of  ever  having  been  cruciform.  A  fairly  clear 
photograph  shows  it  to  be  straight  on  the  left  side,  whilst  the 
right  may  be  roughly  likened  to  a  question  mark  (?),  convex 
above,  concave  below.  The  upper  portion  is  occupied  by  a 
circle  surrounding  a  cross  which  does  not  fill  the  diameter. 
From  the  circle  a  straight  line  descends  to  the  base,  but  just 
below  its  junction  with  the  circle,  an  arm  branches  off  each 
side  which  roughly  follows  the  outline  of  the  circle  and 
disappears  near  the  edge  of  the  stone. 

The  writer  remembers  the  old  well  house  only  too  vividly, 
having  nearly  fallen  in  as  a  child,  but  cannot  give  any 
suggestion  as  to  its  age.  H.  Stone. 

130.  Belstone:  Sculptured  Stone  (XL,  p.  77,  par. 
94). — This  stone  is  described  on  p.  185  and  a  drawing  to  scale 
given,  pp.  192-3,  Trans.  Devon  Assoc.  xxii  (1890).  I  have  a 
photograph  of  the  stone  taken  subsequently  by  the  late  Mr. 
Robert  Burnard.  Arthur  B.  Prowse. 

131.  Bristol  Rollers  (XL,  p.  36,  par.  31 ;  and  p.  73,  par. 
92). — The  glass  rolling-pins  referred  to  have  been  familiar  to 
me  all  my  life  as  ornaments  in  cottages ;  those  bearing  trans- 
fers applied  on  the  outside  must  be  modern  counterfeits.  The 
subjects  mentioned  give  their  dates  fairly  well,  e.g.  General 
Garibaldi  and  the  Great  Eastern  steam  ship;  the  genuine 
ones  must  be  far  older.     The  orthodox  method  of  ornamenta- 
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tion  is:  to  cut  out  sprays  of  flowers,  leaves,  birds,  or  any  other 
suitable  and  attractive  subject  from  chintz;  these  sprays  are 
arranged  inside  the  glass,  being  inserted  through  the  hole  at 
one  end;  then  the  interior  is  filled  with  salt,  which  keeps  the 
sprays  in  place,  and  gives  sufficient  weight  to  make  the  roll- 
ing-pin effective.  The  chintz  sprays  are  not  fastened  to  the 
glass  in  any  way,  the  process  demands  the  same  patient 
dexterity  as  the  construction  of  a  full-rigged  ship  inside  a 
narrow-necked  bottle,  an  object  of  art  that  even  now  is  not 
rare.  Possibly  only  a  neat-handed  sailor  could  achieve 
either.  As  children  we  used  to  try  to  imitate  the  rollers  by 
means  of  a  wide-mouthed  bottle  and  cretonne  flowers,  but 
cretonne  is  a  flabby  thing  compared  with  chintz,  and  I  rather 
think  we  never  managed  to  get  more  than  one  flower  to 
display  itself;  the  rest  curled  up  and  disappeared  into  the  salt. 
Transfers  forsooth !  K.M.C. 

132.  Bristol  Rollers  (XL,  p.  36,  par.  31  ;  p.  73,  par. 
92). — The  late  General  Forlong  in  Faiths  of  Man,  vol.  iii.,  p.  66, 
under  "Pala,"  suggests  that  they  are  connected  with  phallic 
worship  and  refers  to  Notes  and  Queries  for  19th  August  and 
1 6th  September,  1899.  They  are  not  uncommon  in  Kent.  I 
have  one  in  my  possession  of  dark  blue  glass  measuring  16 
inches  x  7J  inches.  A  ship  in  full  sail  is  painted  at  one  end. 
In  the  centre  in  gold  letters  "  Love  the  Giver",  and  at  the 
other  end  within  an  ornamental  border  are  four  lines  of  poetry 
which  are,  however,  almost  entirely  rubbed  off.  Under  the 
ship,  which  appears  to  be  a  two-decker,  is  the  name  "  Black 
Prince."  One  end  of  the  pin  is,  as  usual,  cut  off  so  that  there 
is  a  hole.  .  Henry  Hannen. 

133.  Ball  (XL.  p.  78,  par.  98). — In  The  History  of  Sign- 
boards, by  Larkwood  and  Hotten,  almost  three  pages  are 
devoted  to  the  sign  of  the  Ball : — "  Constantine  the  Great 
adopted  a  golden  globe  (termed  Hesa)  as  the  emblem  of  his 
imperial  dignity,  on  which,  after  he  embraced  Christianity,  he 
placed  a  cross,  and  with  this  addition  it  continues  as  one  of 
the  insignia  of  royalty  at  the  present  day." 

"  The  early  silk  mercers  adopted  this  golden  globe,  or  ball, 
as  their  sign,  because  in  the  middle  ages,  all  silk  was  brought 
from  the  East,  and  more  particularly  from  Byzantium  and  the 
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imperial  manufactories  there.  Balls  of  various  colours  were 
invariably  the  signs  of  quacks  and  fortune-tellers  in  the 
eighteenth  century ;  the  Bagford  Bills  are  full  of  Red,  Blue, 
Black,  White  and  Green  Balls.  On  26th  March,  1668,  Pepys 
tells  us  that,  coming  from  the  theatre  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields, 
he  and  his  party  went  to  the  Blue  Balls  tavern  in  the  same 
locality,  where  they  met  some  of  their  friends,  including  Mrs. 
Knipp." 

Many  examples  of  the  sign  are  given,  but  almost  all  are  in 
London ;  none  at  least  are  in  Devon  or  Cornwall. 

H.  F.  Snow. 

134.  Place  Name  :  Criss-Cross  (XL,  p.  70,  par.  82). — 
I  was  curate  at  Bradninch  for  some  years  and  have  heard 
this  tradition,  legend,  or  ingenious  surmise,  whichever  it 
may  be : — Between  Bradninch  and  Trinity  (a  small  hamlet 
where  there  was  once  a  chapel  with  that  dedication)  the 
road  passes  over  high  ground,  and  at  the  top  of  the  hill  is 
a  four-cross  way  called  Crows  Ash ;  one  of  the  roads  leads 
along  the  top  of  the  hill  to  Criss-Cross,  perhaps  a  couple 
of  miles  away.  The  legend  is  that  a  common  task  to  set 
penitents  was  that  they  should  carry  a  pebble  from  Crows 
Ash,  or  Cross  Ash,  the  Cross  of  Penance,  and  carry  it  to 
Christ's  Cross  and  drop  it  there.  I  cannot  remember  who 
gave  me  the  story.  G.  D.  Melhuish. 

135.  Ancient  Dovecotes  in  Devon  and  Cornwall  (XL, 
p.  80,  par.  101). — In  the  Croker  Collectanea  of  old  deeds, 
which  Dr.  Arthur  Storrs  kindly  allowed  me  to  transcribe, 
is  reference  to  "a  toft  or  pigeon-place"  at  Modbury,  of 
which  it  would  be  interesting  to  know  whether  anything 
remains. 

By  deed,  dated  29th  September,  1457,  Henry  Fortescu 
gave  to  Henry  Hyne  of  Modbury  his  burgage  lying  there  in 
the  street  called  Brownestrete,  between  the  Kingsway  on  the 
east  side,  and  the  land  of  William  Champernon  on  the  west 
side,  and  the  land  of  John  Evelyng  on  the  south  side,  and  the 
land  of  John  Crocker  on  the  north  side ;  and  also  one  toft  or 
pigeon  place  lying  there  between  the  land  of  John  Bastard,  on 
the  east,  west,  north,  as  well  as  south,  with  free  ingress  and 
egress. 
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On  6th  April,  1479,  William  Fortescu  son  and  heir  of  John 
Fortescu,  released  to  Thomas  Veysy  of  Modbury  all  claim  in  a 
burgage  in  the  borough  of  Modburi  lying  in  the  street  called 
Brodenestrete,  between  the  Kingsway  on  the  east,  the  land  of 
the  lord  of  Modbury  on  the  west,  the  land  of  master  John 
Evelyng  on  the  south,  and  the  land  of  William  Crokker  on  the 
north  ;  and  also  one  toft  or  place  for  pigeons  lying  there  in  the 
road  called  Banghstrete,  between  the  land  of  the  lord  of  Mod- 
bury on  the  east  side,  and  the  land  of  John  Bastard  on  the 
west  side,  and  south,  and  the  land  of  John  Bonvyle  on  the 
north  side.  These  are  the  only  two  references  in  this 
collection  of  deeds,  but  perhaps  sufficiently  explicit  to  enable 
the  cote,  or  at  least  the  site,  to  be  identified  and  furnish  an 
explanation  of  any  old  masonry,  if  such  remains. 

Hugh  R.  Watkin. 

136.  Ancient  Dovecotes  in  Devon  and  Cornwall  (XI. 
p.  80,  par.  101). — There  is  a  very  perfect  and  fine  Dovecote 
at  our  old  house,  Pridhams-leigh,  near  Ashburton. 

S.  Baring  Gould. 

137.  There  is  a  fine  ancient  Dovecote  at  Holcombe 
Court,  Holcombe  Rogus.  It  is  very  large  and  said  to  be  of 
the  time  of  Edward  VI.  circa  1553.  F.  Day. 

138.  There  is  an  ancient  Dovecote  at  Stoke  Rivers, 
near  Barnstaple,  in  the  Rectory  grounds. 

H.  Wilson  Holman. 

139.  There  was  a  fine  stone-built  Dovecote  behind 
Buckland  House,  Buckland  Tout  Saints,  near  Kingsbridge,  in 
1880,  and,  as  far  as  I  know,  it  is  still  there.       H.  F.  Snow. 

140.  Ancient  Dovecotes  in  Devon  and  Cornwall  (XL, 
p.  80.  par.  101). — I  think  the  reason  why  Dovecotes,  or  Culver- 
houses  as  they  are  more  usually  termed  in  Devon,  are  of  such 
comparative  rarity  in  these  south-western  counties  is  because 
there  was  not  the  same  need  for  them  as  in  other  districts 
owing  to  the  fact  that  in  former  days  many  of  the  smaller 
country  mansions,  as  well  as  almost  all  farm-houses  and 
cottages,  were  built  of  cob ;  and  the  thickness  of  the  walls  of 
houses  built  of  this  material  admitted  of  a  portion  of  them 
being  used  as  culver-houses.  One  may  still  frequently  see  a 
single  or  double  row  of  pigeon-holes  in  one  of  the  cob-walls, 
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usually  the  south  wall,  of  such  houses,  often  with  a  small  slate 
slab  projecting  from  the  base  of  the  hole,  for  the  birds  to 


141.  Troy  Town  (XL,  p.  31,  par.  19).— "Troy  Town" 
was  one  of  the  names  given  to  labyrinths  or  mazes  in  var- 
ious parts  of  England,  Scotland  and  Wales,  made  of  ridges 
of  earth  on  hill  tops,  cut  in  turf  on  downs,  or  formed  by 
topiary  art. 

Some  of  the  remains  are  judged  to  be  of  the  Romano- 
British  period,  others  medieval.  To  the  latter  an 
ecclesiastical  origin  (with  purpose  of  penance)  has  been  im- 
puted. The  name  alludes  to  the  ancient  martial  exercise 
or  "Game  of  Troy" — the  " Ludus  Trojce"  in  which 
Suetonius  records  that  Nero  was  wont  to  take  part  and 
which  was  in  vogue  here  in  the  fifteenth  century  and  in  Tudor 
and  even  later  times.  The  N.E.D.,  sub-verb.  "  Troy,"  gives 
the  extract  from  Holland  (Sueton.  130),  "  He  represented 
besides,  many  Cirq-games  .  .  .  interposing  .  .  .  the 
Troie-justing  and  Turnament." 

The  E.D.D.  shews  "Troy  Town"  to  be  a  common 
West  Country  expression  (e.g.  in  Somerset  and  Cornwall) 
for  disorder,  or  disarrangement  of  a  room,  etc. ;  referring,  I 
suppose,  either  to  the  mental  confusion  produced  by  the 
ramifications  of  the  maze,  or  to  the  melee  of  the  game. 

As  I  have  partially  prepared  an  account  of  some  of 
the  "  Julian's  Bowers "  (another  name  for  the  earth-built 
mazes)  in  Devonshire,  I  refrain  from  further  particulars 
for  the  present,         p.  IT  A-        Ethel  Lega-Weekes. 

142.  Early  use  of  Paper  in  Devonshire  :  Water- 
Marks  (XL,  p.  35,  par.  30). — Among  the  most  helpful 
works  on  early  papers  and  paper-marks  known  to  me 
besides  Scott  and  Davie,  cited  by  Mr.  Watkin,  with 
Appendix  by  Lemon,  are  Del  MarmoPs  Dictionnaire  des 
Filigranes  (Namur,  1900);  C.  M.  Briquet's  Papiers  et  Fili- 
granes,  1154  a  1700  (pub.  1888);  his  Les  Filigranes,  etc., 
(pub.  1907) ;  and  a  Russian  one  by  Likhacov  (Likhatchoft), 
which,  though  unreadable  for  me,  shewed  many  facsimiles 
with  dates.  There  are  some  valuable  papers  on  the 
subject  in  Archczologia  (vols,  viii.,  p.  158;  xii.,  p.  114,  by 


pitch  on  before  entering. 


C.  H.  Laycock. 
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S.  Denne ;  and  xxxvii.,  p.  447,  by  Joseph  Hunter,  Asst. 
Keeper  of  Public  Records) ;  and  a  little  book  by  Joel 
Munsell  (Brit.  Mus.  - Press-mark,  2270,  aa.  27)  was  recom- 
mended me  by  Mr.  Jeayes.  I  have  also  consulted  with 
advantage,  in  the  MSS.  department,  Had.  471 1,  Had. 
5934,  and  Bagshot's  collection. 

Briquet  says  that  paper-marks  first  make  their  ap- 
pearance about  1282.  He  gives  over  16,000  facsimiles, 
down  to  1600,  but  leaves  aside  English  examples,  because 
the  paper  industry  was  not  developed  there  early,  notwith- 
standing the  existence,  for  some  years,  1496-1507,  of  the 
(?)  pulping  mill  (battoir =beet\e)  of  John  Tate  at  "  Herford  " 
and  of  some  other  isolated  attempts,  of  which  that  of  John 
Spilman  at  Dartford  is  the  best-known. 

The  head  of  a  Unicorn  he  finds  on  French,  Italian, 
Swiss  and  German  papers  and  of  dates  from  1333  to  1391. 
I  have  noticed  it  on  fols.  i-209b  of  The  Freemen's  Book  in 
the  Exeter  City  Muniment  Room  (No.  55) — a  very  thick, 
ribbed  paper.  The  dates  and  various  handwritings  of  this 
book,  however,  are  too  complex  a  subject  for  this  note. 
The  late  Dr.  (Sir  George)  Warner  shewed  me  his  own 
collection  of  tracings  and  actual  specimens  from  English 
sources;  the  unicorn,  14th  and  early  15th  century,  being 
one  of  the  earliest  marks.  Some  of  his  oldest  pieces  of 
paper  were  rather  lumpy  and  without  maker's  mark  or 
even  the  wire-marks  that  give  many  of  the  thick  papers 
somewhat  the  appearance  of  corduroy.  Of  the  marks  shewn 
me  by  Dr.  Warner,  the  one  that  most  interested  me — for 
I  hoped  it  might  prove  to  have  been  produced  either  in 
the  diocese  of  Exeter  or  of  Winchester — was  a  shield 
charged  with  a  sword  and  single  key  in  saltire,  with  a 
crosier  erect  behind  the  shield.  His  reference  was  West- 
minster Abbey  Charters,  No.  12184,  of  10-11  Ed.  IV;  but 
I  failed  to  find  it  therein.  J.  E.  Hodgkins,  the  Editor  of 
'Rariora"  (ii.  252)  mentions,  as  "marks  that  meet  us, 
at  every  turn,"  on  a  shield  two  keys  in  saltire,  and  gives 
outlines  of  them  from  books  printed  (1)  by  G.  Zainer, 
1475-6  (2)  by  Con.  Fyner,  1477-9. 

Mr.  Joseph  Hunter  remarks  that  the  earliest  specimen 
of  paper  he  has  seen  is  a  MS.  Account-Book,  of  1302,  which 
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has  no  marks  at  all,  nor  are  there  in  any  of  the  series  down 
to  1330.  These  accounts  were  rendered  to  the  English 
Exchequer  by  officers  employed  in  administration  of  affairs 
in  Aquitaine.  He  considers  that  linen  paper  was  introduced 
into  this  country  from  our  then  possessions  in  Aquitaine, 
and  especially  from  Bordeaux.  He  shews  an  antlered  stag's 
head  from  Bordeaux,  c.  1390 ;  Lemon  shews  one  of  1363. 
The  letter  "B"  on  a  shield,  crowned,  is  of  very  frequent 
occurrence  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.  I  have 
found  it  in  Hooker's  Common  Book  (ff.  187,  etc.)  The  "  Pot" 
or  flagon  with  ornamental  cover  is  also  often  met  with  at  that 
period.  Del  Marmol's  series  runs  from  1520  to  1633. 
Archceologia  (xii.,  118)  devotes  one  plate  to  pot  devices 
ranging  in  great  variety,  from  1604  to  1663.  The  letters 
"  F.  O  "  below  a  crescent  appear  on  pots  of  161 1  and  1612.  A 
very  clumsy  but  ornate  one,  surmounted  by  a  crescent  and 
bearing  a  fleur-de-lis  and  initials  "  F.O.,"  appears  in  The 
Freemen's  Booh  in  the  Ex.  Mun.  Collec.  of  Deeds,  on  two  fly- 
leaves that,  I  infer,  were  added  in  165 1.  A  slenderer  flagon, 
with  letters  "T.B.,"  and  a  crescent  above,  is  on  a  Calendar  by 
Hooker,  begun  Jan.,  1600,  inserted  in  Stuart  Moore's 
Calendar ;  and  a  still  slenderer  and  smaller  one  in  Hooker's 
Common  Book  (f.  55).  At  the  Public  Record  Office,  I  have 
noted  the  pot  of  30  to  36,  Hen.  VII  (Lay  Subsidy  Rolls, 
ff  and  ff.  303-306),  as  well  as  in  many  seventeenth 
cent.  MSS. 

Brief  verbal  descriptions,  however,  can  be  of  little 
practical  assistance,  for  slight  variations  in  the  devices,  the 
fineness  or  coarseness  of  the  horizontal  wire-marks,  and  dis- 
tance apart  of  the  perpendicular  ones — to  say  nothing  of  the 
texture  and  tint  of  the  paper — have  all  to  be  taken  into 
consideration. 

I  should  think  that  the  subject  of  early  paper-marks 
might  be  advantageously  dealt  with  by  a  Committee  of  the 


143.  Cornish  Dialect  (XL,  p.  68,  par.  74).— All  the 
words  given  in  this  paragraph  are  also  heard  in  Devon, 
most  of  them  in  common  use,  though  one  or  two,  e.g.  pov 
and  brave,  are  possibly  Cornish  importations.  This  is  not 
surprising,  for  the  dialect  of  East  Cornwall  is,  with  few 


Ethel  Lega-Weekes. 
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exceptions,  almost  identical  with  that  of  South-West  Devon. 
It  is  not  until  one  has  travelled  west  of  Truro,  or  there- 
abouts, that  one  comes  upon  the  remains  of  the  old  Celtic 
language,  which,  except  in  regard  to  intonation,  is  scarcely 
deserving  of  the  name  of  dialect.  I  would  add  that  brave 
does  not  mean  moderate,  which  is  middling  as  in  the  north- 
country  dialects,  but  very  good,  or  very  well,  e.g.,  "  I  got 
a  brave  lot  o'  tetties  this  yur."  C.  H.  Laycock. 

144.  The  French  Church,  Stonehouse,  Plymouth 
(XL,  p.  68,  par.  76).— W.  S.  B.  H.  might  be  interested  to 
see: — Registers  of  the  French  Churches  of  Bristol,  Stonehouse  and 
Plymouth,  edited  by  C.  E.  Lart  in  Publications  of  the  Huguenot 
Society  of  London,  vol.  xx,  (1912),  and  Calendars  of  State  Papers 
(Treasury)  Vol.  1556-1696  (Index,  under  "  French  Protestants  " 
and  "  Stonehouse ").  On  the  general  subject  of  French 
Protestants  in  England,  reference  may  be  made  to  Protestant 
Exiles  from  France  ...  by  Rev.  D.  C.  A.  Agnew  .  .  .  London, 
Reeves  and  Turner  .  .  .  1874;  Protestants  from  France  in  their 
English  Home,  by  S.  W.  Kershaw,  London :  Sampson,  Low 
and  Co.,  1885  ;  and  A  Bibliography  of  Some  Works  relating  to  the 
Huguenot  Refugees,  whence  they  came  and  where  they  settled,  by 
E.  E.  Stride,  in  Proceedings  of  the  Huguenot  Society  of  London, 
vol.  i.,  p.  130  (1886).  R.  B.  M. 

145.  The  French  Church,  Stonehouse,  Plymouth 
(XI.,  p.  68,  par.  76). — There  were  French  Protestant  Churches 
at  Barnstaple,  Bideford,  Dartmouth,  Exeter,  Plymouth  and 
Stonehouse.  The  information  about  them — unless  there  is 
some  local  source  that  I  have  not  discovered — is  very  meagre. 
However,  the  Church  at  Stonehouse  appears  to  have  been 
the  earliest,  or  nearly  the  earliest,  in  Devon.  I  have  a  note 
that  an  old  building  at  the  end  of  Shute  Street  was  granted, 
by  the  Lord  of  the  Manor,  to  a  French  congregation  about 
1692,  and  their  worship  lasted  there  for  about  a  century.  The 
church  in  Plymouth  was  in  How  Street ;  it  is  mentioned  in 
1 70 1,  but  about  1778  its  congregation  melted  into  that  of 
Stonehouse.  I  think  the  Registers  of  the  Stonehouse  Church 
will  be  found  in  vol.  xx.  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Huguenot 
Society.  See  also  Poole,  History  of  the  Huguenots,  and  Baird, 
History  of  the  Huguenots.  Rhys  Jenkins. 
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146.  Early  E^grants  from  England  to  America  (XL, 
p.  67,  par.  72). — J.  C.  Hotten,  The  Original  Lists  of  Persons 
of  Quality,  Emigrants  .  .  .  who  went  .  .  .  to  the  American 
Plantations,  1600- 1700  (1874)  is  the  authority  on  the  subject. 
There  is  a  copy  of  the  book  at  the  Devon  and  Exeter 
Institution.  The  passenger  list  of  the  Mayflower  (1620)  is 
included  (p.  xxiv).  R.  B.  M. 

147.  Burying  North  and  South  (X.,  p.  316,  par.  310; 
XL,  p.  47,  par.  52). — In  Netherexe  Churchyard,  to  the  south 
of  the  Church,  there  is  a  south  to  north  mound,  without  head- 
stone. Tradition  says  that  a  woman  lies  there,  so  placed, 
at  her  own  request,  that  she  might  face  the  preacher  in  the 
pulpit  of  the  old  church.  R.  B.  M. 

148.  Sittings  in  Hartland  and  other  Churches  (XL 
p.  26,  par.  16). — Another  instance  of  a  congregation  being 
arranged  in  church  according  to  their  rank  was  brought  to  my 
notice  a  few  years  ago.  Visiting  Puddleton  in  Dorsetshire  the 
Rector  kindly  shewed  me  several  documents.  One,  dated 
1637,  contained  the  following  arrangement  "for  mens  sons  of 
best  Ranke  and  estate  and  also  serving  -men  that  attend 
theire  maisters,  and  also  the  parson  and  the  Vicars  men 
they  to  be  in  the  Settle  without  the  frame  of  the  Communion 
place." 

Another  parchment,  dated  1534,  recording  proposed 
repairs  and  alterations,  mentions  "a  Communion  table  and 
a  frame  about  yt  for  the  Communion  and  a  settle  without 
that." 

At  that  period  seats  were  placed  all  round  the  north,  east 
and  south  sides  of  the  Communion  Table  and  the  settle 
formed  the  fourth  side.  Are  there  any  churches  in  Devon  and 
Cornwall  which  still  retain  the  Lord's  Table  fenced  on  all  sides 
with  rails  ?  Branscombe  has  or  had  within  recent  years. 

R.  H.  Murray. 

[See  Some  Examples  of  Renaissance  Church  Wood  Work  in  Devon, 
by  Miss  E.  K.  Prideaux,  for  a  description  of  the  altar-rails  in  the  parish 
church  of  St.  S within  at  Woodbury,  D.  &  C.  N.&Q.,  vi.,  p.  97,  par.  93, 
and  the  paper  on  Branscombe  Church,  with  illustration,  by  the  same  con- 
tributor, D.  &  C.  N.  & Q.,  vii.,  pp.  14  and  17.— Eds.] 
$U4   $  ) 


Pre-Norman  Sepulchral  Slab  of  Slate  with  Incised  Cross 
found  at  Harberton,  1901. 

the  possession  of  Sir  Robert  Harvey,  D.L.,  J. P.,  at  Dundridge. 


Photograph  by  Norman  Gregory. 
(  Thelincised  work  has  been  touched  with  chalk  before  photographing ) 
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149.  Ancient  Sepulchral  Slab  with  Cross  found 
at  Harberton. — Through  the  kindness  and  assistance  of 
Sir  Robert  Harvey,  of  Dundridge,  we  are  able  to  show  a 
photograph  of  a  slab  of  local  slate,  with  incised  cross, 
found  in  1901  in  the  course  of  excavating  the  ground  for 
foundations,  upon  which  now  stand  the  Victoria  Cottages, 
on  the  south  side  of  the  brook  which  flows  westwards  to 
join  the  Harbourne,  some  hundred  yards  or  so  to  the  south 
of  Harberton  parish  church. 

An  eye-witness  of  the  find  describes  the  spot  as  about 
the  centre  of  the  site  now  occupied  by  the  cottages  and 
at  about  10  feet  below  the  present  level  of  the  gardens. 
This  depth  would  represent  at  least  6  feet  under  the  level 
of  the  present  bed  of  the  stream,  which,  allowing  for  some 
mis-calculation  or  exaggeration,  represents  a  considerable 
alluvial  deposit.  This  deposit  has  been  laid  down  by  the 
annual  winter  flood  of  the  stream  which,  we  were  informed, 
some  years  inundates  the  road  from  the  bridge  all  round 
the  present  cottages  and  their  gardens,  which  have  pur- 
posely been  raised.  A  very  old  wall  bounds  the  stream 
on  the  south  side  and  has  probably  been  there  from  the 
earliest  days  to  prevent  the  water  overflowing  on  to  the  lower 
land.  The  accumulation  of  alluvial  mud  doubtless  soon 
covered  the  stone  and  it  is  to  this  fact  that  we  owe  its 
preservation  for  over  a  thousand  years  almost  as  fresh  as 
when  first  cut  and  laid  down :  the  centres  from  which  the 
circles  were  described  can  be  distinctly  seen  as  well  as 
the  scratched  line  of  the  complete  circle  from  which  the 
cross  has  been  formed.  Indeed,  so  well  is  the  surface 
preserved,  that  the  lines  of  a  simple  rectangular  cross  first 
drawn  by  the  craftsman  can  be  distinctly  seen,  over  which 
the  circle  was  subsequently  described.  The  slab,  as  poin- 
ted out  by  Sir  Robert  Harvey,  is  taken  from  an  upper 
stratum  of  the  slate  and  is  consequently  not  so  homogen- 
eous and  dense  as  the  product  of  the  quarries  to-day, 
which  are  worked  at  Englebourne,  about  a  mile  south  of 
Harberton  church.  Slate  occurs  nearer  but  not  in 
immediate  proximity  to  the  spot  where  the  slab  was  found. 

Nothing  else  of  interest  was  found  and  no  bones  were 
noticed  under  the  stone,  possibly  because  the  excavation 
1 
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was  considered  to  be  deep  enough  for  the  foundations  and 
further  search  was  not  made.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted 
that  the  simple  fact,  as  to  whether  this  small  stone  covered 
a  child  or  an  adult,  was  not  established ;  but  the  owner 
was  away  at  the  time  and  no  one  present  capable  of  re- 
cognising the  archaeological  value  of  the  find. 

The  stone  measures  37  inches  long;  15  inches  at  the 
head  tapering  to  11  inches  at  the  foot  wide;  and  from  i£ 
inches  to  i\  inches  thick.  The  dexter  top  corner  has  been 
slightly  broken  away  and  a  crack  occurs  about  two-thirds 
down  perhaps  occasioned  by  the  blow  of  the  workman's 
pick  which  first  announced  the  find. 

Two  slight  cuts  on  the  back  of  the  stone  can  scarcely 
have  any  significance  and  there  is  no  trace  of  lettering  or 
other  marks  of  identification  between  the  arms  of  the  cross, 
on  the  surface  or  edge  of  the  slate. 

The  incision  is  a  simple  form  of  cross  formed  by  the 
junction  of  the  peripheries  of  four  circles  with  a  fifth 
marking  the  limit  of  the  arms.  As  already  noted,  the  point 
of  the  centre  of  the  main  enclosing  circle  as  well  as  of 
that  forming  the  sinister  side  of  the  design  are  still  clearly 
marked  on  the  slate  and,  owing  to  the  liability  of  the 
material  to  chip,  the  design  was  probably  cut  by  rasping 
a  sharp  pointed  instrument  to  and  fro  on  the  surface  of  the 
slate  thus  cutting  a  groove  about  an  J  of  an  inch  wide.  These 
incisions  were  sometimes  filled  with  lead,  white  cement, 
sometimes  coloured  compositions  as  in  the  Roman  catacombs, 
and  even  with  pitch ;  but  there  is  nothing  to  show  that 
anything  was  thus  applied  to  the  stone  at  Harberton.  The 
outline  was  chalked  by  the  photographer  to  make  it  more 
distinct.  The  early  date  of  this  incised  cross  may  be 
deduced  from  the  following  facts : — 

1.  The  depth  at  which  it  was  found. 

2.  The  site  of  the  internment :  for  although  definite  proof 
of  sepulture  was  not  sought  for,  there  can  be  no  reasonable 
doubt  but  that  such  was  the  object  of  the  stone. 

3.  The  churchyard  of  the  parish  church  of  St.  Andrew, 
Harberton,  never  extended  to  the  south  bank  of  the  stream 
or  indeed  anywhere  near  the  water  on  the  north  side. 

4.  The  internment  therefore  antedates  the  parish  church. 
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5.  Benedict  "  clericus  de  Hurbertone "  witnesses  a  deed 
in  the  12th  century  (Hist,  of  Totnes  Priory  and  Medieval 
Town,  p.  97).  Reginald  de  Valletort  gave  the  advowson 
to  the  cathedral  church  of  Salisbury  in  1221,  and  it  is 
probable  that  the  parish  church  of  this  King's  manor  was 
first  built  by  Roger  de  Nonant  the  elder,  to  whom  Henry  I. 
gave  the  tenement  in  chief,  most  likely  on  the  occasion 
of  his  visit  to  Totnes  circa  1104  (ibidem,  p.  20).  The  font 
is  undoubtedly  of  early  12th  century  date. 

6.  The  idea  of  forming  a  cross  by  a  combination  of 
circles  is  only  found  in  very  early  examples. 

One  of  the  best  known  is  a  head-stone  discovered  at 
Hexham  on  the  site  of  the  Saxon  cemetery  in  191 1, 
bearing  the  letters  TV,  N  D,  VI,  N  I,  on  the  arms  of 
the  cross.  The  only  examples  in  the  North  of  England 
are  at  Holy  Island,  at  Birtley  on  the  North  Tyne,  and  at 
the  Saxon  Nunnery  at  Hartlepool  (see  Guide  to  the  Priory 
Church  of  St.  Andrew,  Hexham,  191 3,  p.  34). 

An  eleventh-century  incised  slab  was  found  in  1810 
at  Cambridge  Castle,  with  two  such  crosses,  one  at  the 
head  and  a  second  at  the  foot  of  the  shaft  which  is  wider 
than  on  the  present  example. 

Two  such  crosses  similarly  placed  are  on  a  coffin  slab 
formerly  to  be  seen  in  the  churchyard  of  Watlington, 
Norfolk  [see  Christian  Monuments :  Rev.  C.  Boutell,  p.p. 
15,  19].  An  interesting  example  somewhat  similiar  to  the 
Harberton  stone  was  found  at  Bakewell,  Derbyshire.  This 
is  figured  in  Manual  of  Sepulchral  Slabs  and  Crosses,  by 
Rev.  E.  L.  Cutts,  1849,  plate  X.,  but  the  general  work- 
manship is  of  later  date  than  the  Harberton  stone  in  that 
the  edges  of  the  lid  are  bevelled  and  the  foot  is  stepped. 
Another  example  found  at  Southwell  Minster,  Notts,  has 
the  same  design  of  cross  but  rests  on  a  square  foot. 

7.  The  mound  at  the  foot  of  the  shaft,  which  is  not 
symmetrically  shaped,  stamps  this  example  as  possibly 
earlier,  because  of  more  simple  form,  than  the  above  three 
examples.  Even  in  this  county  and  Cornwall  almost  all 
the  earliest  examples  of  incised  crosses  are  figured  on  bases 
with  the  usual  three  steps.    The  simple  mound  is  perhaps 
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peculiar  to  this  example  and  suggests  an  Irish  origin 
similar  to  the  terminals  of  the  crosses  found  at  Clonmac- 
noise,  Ireland  ;  three  of  which,  from  the  inscriptions  upon 
them,  date  from  A.D.  822,  992,  and  1003,  respectively. 

8.  The  size  of  the  slab  37  inches  long,  is  not  pecu- 
liar to  this  example.  The  Bakewell  stone,  mentioned 
above,  is  about  2  feet  7  inches ;  that  at  Southwell  about 
4  feet  long.  The  strangely-carved  coped  coffin  lid  found 
at  Bakewell  in  1841  measures  only  40  inches  long  with 
an  average  width  of  15 J  inches.  Another  Anglo-Saxon 
stone  coffin  found  among  the  foundations  of  the  old  church 
of  St.  Dyonis  in  Walmgate,  York,  measures  only  40  inches, 
and  these  dimensions  have  given  rise  to  the  suggestion  that 
the  lids  were  originally  placed  over  coffins  much  larger  in 
size  [see  Boutell,  op.  cit.,  p.  12],  but  is  it  not  more  feasible 
to  believe  that  these  early  interments  were  laid  in  a  crouching 
posture,  hence  the  smaller  space  required  ? 

9.  It  is  perhaps  noteworthy  that  this  type  of  cross, 
formed  in  a  circle,  is  in  the  golden  cross  worn  by  St. 
Cuthbert,  who  died  A.D.  687,  found  on  the  opening  of 
his  tomb  in  1827,  at  Durham  Cathedral,  and  also  forms  the 
central  ornament  to  the  cover  of  the  Book-Shrine  or  Cum- 
dach  of  Molaise,  A.D.  1001-1025.  Everything  indicates 
that  the  Harberton  Sepulchral  Slab  is  perhaps  the  earliest 
we  possess  in  the  countv.        „  //  Hugh  R.  Watkin. 

150.  Ozias  Humphry,  A.R.A.,  F.S.A. — These  notes  are 
intended  to  correct  some  errors  that  have  been  made  relating 
to  Ozias  Humphry,  the  artist  and  portrait  painter  in  crayons 
to  King  George  the  third. 

The  Dictionary  of  National  Biography  states  that  he  was 
the  son  of  John  Humphry  and  Elizabeth  Upcott. 

Notes  and  Gleanings,  Vol.  iv.,  p.  36,  contains  a  note  on 
O.  Humphry  by  the  late  Mr.  Winslow  Jones,  who  says  : 
"  It  appears  that  he  was  born  at  Honiton  on  8  September, 
1742;  and  having  lately  examined  the  parish  register  I  can 
add  that  he  was  baptized  on  the  21st  of  that  month,  and 
is  described  in  the  register  as  Ozias,  son  of  Mr.  John 
Humphry  and  Eliz.  his  wife." 

It  is  strange  Mr.  Jones  should  have  misread  the  entry  as 
it  is  well  and  plainly  written,  and  is  as  follows : — "  1742, 
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Sept.  21,  Ozias,  son  of  Mr.  George  Humphry  and  Eliz. 
his  wife." 

The  family  of  Humphry  or  Humphry  alias  Hugh  (Hue, 
Hues,  Hew),  was  an  ancient  one  in  Honiton ;  the  first  entry 
in  the  registers,  which  commence  in  1562,  is  the  baptism, 
1577,  of  Annes,  dau.  of  Wm-  Humphrie, 

In  the  year  1583,  January  17,  was  baptized  Thomas,  son 
of  Wm-  Humphrie ;  Jone,  the  wife  of  William  Humphrie, 
was  buried  14  July,  1595;  and  Wm-  Humphry,  alias  Hues, 
was  buried  9  Aug.,  1613. 

Thomas  Humphrye,  alias  Hues,  married  at  Honiton, 
13  March,  1611,  Margaret  Bush;  he  was  churchwarden  in 
1627  with  Mr.  Thomas  Marwood.  Thomas  Humphry  was 
buried  31  Oct.,  1636,  and  Mrs.  Margaret  Humphry,  Widdow, 
5  Feb.,  1653. 

Abraham  and  Fayth,  twins  of  Thomas  Humphry  alias 
Hugh,  were  baptized  17  March,  1615.  Abraham  Humphry, 
buried  6  Oct.,  1703,  by  his  wife  Mary,  buried  27  Oct.,  1703, 
had  amongst  other  issue  a  son,  Henry  Humphry,  bapt. 
7  Dec,  1648,  bur.  26  Sept.,  1690.  He  was  a  tobacconist, 
of  Honiton  (see  D.  &  C.  N.  &>  Q.,  Vol.  ix.,  p.  151).  He 
married,  21  June,  1676,  Patience,  dau.  of  *George  Humphry, 
bur.  28  Jan.,  1684,  by  his  wife  Johan,  bun  10  Sep.,  1668. 
She  was  bapt.  2  Feb.,  1648,  and  bur.  12  Nov.,  1724.  The 
issue  of  Henry  and  Patience  Humphry  were : — 
George,  Patience,  George,  Mary,  Abraham,  who  all  died 
young.  Ann,  bapt.  4  Novc,  1683,  married  at  Honiton, 
22  Jan.,  1713,  Mr.  Thomas  Morris,  and  was  bur. 
9  Sept.,  1748. 
Abraham,  bap.  5  Oct.,  1684. 
George,  bap.  25  Oct.,  1685. 

Elizabeth,  bap.  1  Oct.,  1686;  married  Thomas  Dunster,  of 

Sidbury,  Gent.,  Mar.  Lie,  25  Apr.,  1725. 
Mary,  bap.  16  Dec,  1687. 

Sarah,  bap.  3  Apr.,  1690;  bur.  20  Aug.,  1735.  She  married, 
Mar.  Lie.  17  Mar.,  1723,  William  Courtenay,  of  Honi- 
ton, Attorney-at-Law,  son  of  Thomas  Courtenay,  of 


^Register — "Mr.  George  Humphry,  Inn-holder." 
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Honiton ;  he  was  bap.  29  June,  1693 »  Dur*  8  July, 
1746.  And 

Henry  Humphry,  bap.  19  Mar.,  1678  ;  he  married,  Mar.  Lie. 
6  June,  1 701,  Mary,  dau.  of  Ozias  Upcott,  Rector  of 
Honiton,  1662- 1699,  and  his  second  wife  Elizabeth  Pul- 
man  ;  she  was  born  4  Sept.,  1676 ;  bap.  29  Sept.,  and 
bur.  11  Oct.,  1744.    They  had  issue: — 

Henry  Humphry,  born  29  May,  1704;  bap.  same  day  ;  bur. 
%  1  Jan.,  1739. 

Ozias  Humphry,  bap.  31  Jan.,  1708. 

Sarah,  bap.  22  Sep.,  1714. 

Elizabeth,  bap.  4  Jan.,  1716.  And 

George  Humphry,  born  6  July,  1706;  bap.  23  July;  a 
Peruke-maker  and  Mercer,  of  Honiton  :  bur.  24  July, 
1759,  aged  45;  M.I.  churchyard.  Will  dated  12  May, 
1759,  proved  2  Aug.,  1759  (Archdy  of  Exeter).  He 
married  at  Honiton  20  Sept.,  1735,  Elizabeth,  dau.  of 
Nicholas  Hooper,  of  Honiton;  she  was  bap.  21  March, 
1708;  died  30  Jan.,  1790;  bur.  6  Feb.,  aged  80;  M.I. 
churchyard.    They  had  issue  : — 

Ozias,  bap.  22  Feb.,  1736;  bur.  22  Sept.,  1737. 

Anne,  bap.  27  July,  1739;  bur.  23  Sep.,  1740. 

William,  bap.  25  Sept.,  1741  ;  bur.  29  Sept.,  1741. 

Ozias  Humphry,  born  8  Sept.,  bap.  21  Sept.,  1742  ;  died 
9  Mar.,  1810  ;  A.R.A.,  F.S.A.,  the  celebrated  portrait 
painter. 

William  Humphry,  bap.  14  Sept.,  1743 ;  Magdalen  Hall, 
Oxford;  matric.  9  Apr.,  1767;  B.A.,  1771  ;  M.A.,  1773; 
Vicar  of  Kensing-cum-Seal  and  Birling,  Kent  ;  died 
13  July,  1816. 

In  Davidson's  MSS.  Collections  for  East  Devon,  in  the 
City  Library,  Exeter,  there  is  a  copy  of  the  following 
memorial  inscription  from  a  stone  on  the  north  side  of  Honiton 
churchyard  : — 

George  Humphry  and  Elizabeth  his  wife,  both  of  this  Parish  ;  he 
died  July,  1759,  aged  45  years,  and  she  January  30,  1790,  aged  80 
years  ;  they  left  two  sons,  Ozias  and  William  ;  the  former  was  a  painter 
in  Crayons  to  his  Majesty,  a  royal  Academician  and  F.S.A.  ;  he  died 
March  9,  18 10,  aged  68  years,  and  the  latter  is  the  present  Vicar  of 
Kensing-cum-Seal  and  Birling  in  Kent,  by  whom  this  stone  was  ordered 
to  be  erected. 
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Abstract  of  the  Will  of  George  Humphry : — 

George  Humphry,  of  Honiton,  co.  Devon,  Mercer:  From 
the  great  confidence  I  repose  in  Elizabeth  Humphry  my  wife 
I  commit  the  sole  care  of  my  two  sons  Ozias  and  William 
to  her  peculiar  care  and  management  to  bring  them  up  and 
educate  them  in  such  manner  and  to  such  trades  Businesses 
or  Professions  as  their  natural  genius  and  Propensity  shall 
lead  or  direct  them:  I  give  unto  each  of  my  said  sons  £'±o 
each  to  be  paid  to  either  of  them  at  21:  Residue  to  my 
wife  Elizabeth  whom  I  constitute  &  appoint  sole  exix<  Dated, 
12  May  1759.  Signed — George  Humphry:  Witnesses — 
John  Clarke,  Susanna  Clarke:  Proved  2  August  1759,  by 
Elizabeth  Humphry,  the  widow  &  exix-  (Archdy  Exeter). 

The  entry  in  the  Honiton  Registers  of  the  burial  of 
Elizabeth  Humphry  is  curious  and  unusual,  as  it  gives 
precise  details  of  the  position  of  the  grave : — 

1790,  Feb.  6.  Mrs.  Elizth-  Humphry,  widow  of  the  late 
Mr.  George  Humphry  was  Buried  near  the  right  Hand  side 
of  the  North  path,  distance  from  the  middle  of  the  Grave 
to  the  Hedge  12  feet;  from  middle  of  the  Grave  to  middle 
of  the  arch  Entrance  of  church  porch  64  feet,  and  from 
middle  of  Grave  to  the  South  East  Corner  of  the  Church 
house  99  feet  2  inches ;  in  the  center  of  the  arch'd  Cover  of 
the  Vault  is  a  square  stone  with  initials  engraved  deep  of 
G.  E.  H.  1790  measured  and  entered  by  us 


In  Honiton  Churchyard,  near  the  position  as  described 
in  the  entry,  there  is  a  raised  flat  stone  enclosed  with 
railings,  so  completely  overgrown  with  ivy  that  the  stone 
is  quite  hidden. 

The  Life  and  Works  of  Ozias  Humphry,  R.A.,  by  Geo.  C. 
Williams,  Litt.D.  (John  Lane,  1918),  states  that: 
"  Humphry's  own  grandfather  married  Elizabeth,  only  sur- 
viving daughter  of  the  Rev.  Ozias  Upcott ;  Miss  Upcott's 
three  elder  sisters  married  respectively  William  Courtenay, 
of  Powderham  Castle,  Thomas  Morris  and  John  Dunster. 
George  Humphry  married  Elizabeth  Hooper  of  a  respectable 
family  from  the  north-west  part  of  Devonshire.    In  one  place 


John  Sexton 


Churchwardens. 
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she  is  declared  to  have  come  from  Barnstaple,  in  another 
from  Braunton;  she  came  from  the  same  family  as  John 
Hooper,  Bishop  of  Gloucester." 

As  shown  from  the  above  notes,  Ozias  Humphry's 
grandmother  was  Mary,  daughter  of  Ozias  Upcott,  and  not 
Elizabeth;  it  was  not  Miss  Upcott's  sisters  who  married 
William  Courtenay,  Thomas  Morris  and  John  Dunster,  but 
the  sisters  of  Henry  Humphry,  her  husband.  William 
Courtenay  was  not  of  Powderham  Castle,  but  was  an 
Attorney-at-Law  of  Honiton,  and  son  of  Thomas  Curtney 
or  Courtenay,  of  Honiton.  There  is  no  evidence  that  he 
was  a  member  of  the  noble  family  of  Powderham. 

The  mother  of  Ozias  was  descended  from  a  Hooper  family 
settled  for  some  generations  at  Honiton. 

Nicholas,  son  of  Nicholas  Hooper,  of  Honiton,  and  his 
wife  Anstis,  was  bap.  1641  ;  he  married^,  1673,  Amy, 
bap.  1641,  daughter  of  William  and  Mary  Akerman,  or 
Acreman ;  Nicholas  and  Amy  had  a  son  Nicholas,  bap. 
1677,  wno  married,  1703,  Mary  ffarrant ;  Nicholas  and  Mary 
Hooper  were  the  parents  of  *Elizabeth,  bapt.  1708,  the 
wife  of  George  Humphry  and  the  mother  of  Ozias. 

A.  J.  P.  Skinner. 

151.  Winkleigh  Customs. — In  view  of  recent  legislation 
for  the  protection  of  illegitimate  children  the  following 
transcript,  kindly  made  at  my  suggestion  by  the  Rev.  Frank 
Nesbitt,  of  a  document  in  the  Winkleigh  parish  chest 
should  be  of  interest  as  showing  the  great  advance  in 
humanistic  principles  since  the  seventeenth  century.  It  is 
also  of  interest  to  note  that  the  parish  chest  of  Winkleigh 
still  retains  the  four  original  locks,  a  reminder  of  the  time 
when  the  "iiij  men"  managed  the  parish  affairs.  In  1648 
a  new  chest  was  made  with  the  more  usual  three  locks 
and  keys. 

In  a  recent  contribution  on  Hartland  Church,  Mr.  Pearse 
Chope  referred  to  these  often  met  "  Four  Men,"  and  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  that  the  "  Eight  Men"  mentioned  in 


*Her  brother,  Nicholas  Hooper,  in  his  Will,  dated  15  April,  1782, 
proved  at  Exeter,  27  May,  1785,  is  described  as  "  husbandman. 
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a  Hartland  document  from  which  he  was  quoting  must 
be  a  mistake  for  "  Four  Men,"  but  in  this  I  venture  to  think 
he  is  mistaken.  I  have  seen  several  references  in  different 
documents  to  "  Eight  Men,"  but  the  only  exact  reference 
which  I  can  give  at  the  moment  is  to  the  Eight  Men  of 
Broadclist,  whose  doings  are  fully  set  out  in  a  brochure 
published  in  1919,  by  Miss  R.  Whitaker,  entitled  Notes 
on  the  History  of  the  Church  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist, 
Bvoadclyst. 

H.  Tapley-Soper. 

"  Forasmuch  as  upon  Examination  of  the  cause  concerning  the 
base  child  borne  within  the  parishe  of  Winckeley  on  the  bodie  of 
one  Margarett  Clevedon  of  which  she  reputeth  John  Osement  of 
Winckeley  aforesaid  to  be  the  Father,  it  appeareth  unto  us  his 
Majesty's  Justices  of  the  peace  whose  names  are  subscribed  being 
the  next  to  the  Lymetts  of  the  said  parishe  Church  of  Winckeley 
that  he  the  said  John  Osement  is  the  father  of  the  same  Wee 
therefore  order,  that  in  discharge  of  the  said  parishe  of  Winckeley, 
she  the  said  Margarett  Clevedon  shall  cherish  and  maintaine  the  said 
base  child  in  all  thinges  necessary  and  fitt  untill  it  shall  accomplishe 
the  age  of  two  years,  and  towards  the  relief  thereof  he  the  said 
John  Osement  shall  paye  unto  the  said  Margarett  Clevedon  from 
the  birth  of  the  said  Child  untill  it  shall  accomplishe  the  full  age 
of  two  yeres,  fower  pence  weeklie,  the  same  money  to  be  payed 
her  or  to  her  assignes  in  the  Church  porch  of  the  said  parishe 
Church  of  Winckeley  by  sixteen  pence  every  month.  And  we 
further  order  that  as  soone  as  the  said  base  Childe  shall  accomplish 
the  said  age  of  two  yeres,  he  the  said  John  Osement  shall  take 
awaye  the  same  from  the  said  Margarett  Clevedon,  and  from 
thenceforth  shall  maintaine  the  same  in  all  thinges  necessary  and 
fitt  to  his  owne  proper  costs  and  charges,  and  shall  before  the  next 
generall  Sessions  to  be  holden  within  this  Countie,  enter  into  bond 
with  one  sufficient  suretie  in  the  some  of  Twentie  pounds,  to  the 
Constables  and  Overseers  of  the  poore  of  the  said  parishe  of 
Winckeley  or  anie  two  of  them,  to  free  discharge  and  keepe 
harmles,  the  parishioners  of  the  said  parishe  of  Winckeley  and 
everie  of  them  for  or  concerninge  anie  charge  that  maye  grow 
unto  them  for  and  concerninge  the  relief  of  the  said  base  Child, 
farther  we  order  that  the  said  Margaret  Clevedon  shalbe  openlie 
whipped  in  the  Towne  of  Winckeley  at  some  convenient  tyme 
untill  her  bodie  be  bloudie,  and  that  you  the  Constables  of  Winckeley 
do  see  the  same  performed  accordinglie  at  your  perills.  Given 
under  our  hande  the  xxijd  day  of  November  in  xiijth  yere  of  the 
King's  Majesty's  raigne  that  nowe  is.     Ano  Dm  1615.  " 

Marcus  Cottell.  Humfry  Bury. 
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152.    Dedications  of  Churches  in  the  Diocese  of 
Exeter. — Seventy-five  churches  to  : — S.  Mary  ;  Fifty-two 
churches   to   S.  Peter ;    Thirty-six   churches  to  S.  John 
Baptist ;   Thirty-five  churches  to  All  Saints ;  Thirty-four 
churches   to    S.   Andrew  ;    Thirty-three    churches   to  S. 
Michael ;  Twenty-seven  churches  to  Holy  Trinity  ;  Twenty- 
three   churches  each  to   S.  James,  S.  Mary  V.  ;  Sixteen 
churches  to  S.  Michael  and  All  Angels ;  Thirteen  churches 
each  to  S.  George,  S.  Paul ;  Eleven  churches  to  S.  John 
Evan. ;  Ten  churches  to  S.  Nicholas  ;  Nine  churches  each  to 
S.  Peter  and  S.  Paul,  S.  Petrock  ;  Eight  churches  to  S.  Mary 
Magdalene;   Seven  churches  each  to   S.  Bartholomew,  S. 
Thomas  a  Becket ;  Six  churches  each  to  Christchurch,  S. 
Lawrence,  S.  Luke,  S.  Margaret,  S.  Martin,  S.  Matthew, 
S.   Pancras ;   Five   churches   each   to : — Holy   Cross,  All 
Hallows,  S.  Swithin;  Four  churches  each  to  S.  Edmund, 
S.  Giles,  S.  Gregory,  S.  Leonard,  S.  Saviour,  S.  Thomas  of 
Canterbury ;  Three  churches  each  to  S.  Barnabas,  S.  David, 
Emmanuel,  S.  Gabriel,  S.  John,  S.  Mark,  Blessed  Virgin 
Mary,  S.  Nectan,  S.  Stephen  ;  Two  churches  each  to  S. 
Anne,  S.  Augustine,  S.  Bridget,  S.  Catherine,  S.  Clement, 
S.  Edward,  S.  Helen,  S.  Katherine,  S.  Matthias,  S.  Patrick, 
S.  Philip  and  S.  James,  S.  Thomas,  S.  Winifred  ;  One  church 
to  S.  Alban,  S.  Anne  and  S.  James,  Annunciation,  S.  Antony, 
S.  Aubyn,  S.  Barnabas  and  S.  Paul,  S.  Benedict  and  S.  Mary, 
S.  Blaze,  S.  Boniface,  S.  Brannock,  S.  Brendan,  S.  Budeaux, 
S.  Cecilia,  S.  Charles  M.,  S.  Christopher,  S.  Constantine,  S. 
Cuthbert,  S.  Cyres  and  S.  Julleta,  S.  Cyriac,  S.  Dionysius, 
S.  Euchatius,  S.  George  and  S.  Mary,  S.  Germans,  S.  Giles 
and  S.  Mary,  S.  Mary  and  S.  Gregory,  S.  Hieretha,  S.  Ida, 
S.  James  and  S.  Anne,  S.  John  Baptist  and  7  Maccabees, 
S.  Jude,  S.  Mary  Major,  Nativity  of  B.V.M.,  S.  Mary  and  S. 
Martin,  S.  Mary  and  All  Saints,  S.  Maurice,  S.  Michael  de 
Rupe,  S.  Nonne,  S.  Olave,  S.  Onelaus,  S.  Peter  and  S. 
Giles,  S.  Peter  and  S.  James,  S.  Peter  and  S.  Mary,  S.  Petrock 
and  S.  Barnabas,  S.  Rumon,  S.  Sidweli,  S.  Simon,  S.  Simon 
and  S.  Jude,  Holy  Spirit,  S.  Sylvester,  S.  Thomas  Ap.,  S. 
Thomas  M.,  S.  Werburg,  S.  Winwalloe. 

^A  p  /  ^  3  Henry  H.  Courtenay. 

153.    The    Early    Exeter    Theatre. — The  theatrum 
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mentioned  in  Bishop  Grandisson's  letter  of  July  nth,  1348,  as 
quoted  in  my  previous  note  [xi,  p.  62,  par.  70] ,  is  again 
referred  to  in  a  letter  of  August  gth,  1352,  when  the  Bishop 
forbids  the  performance  of  an  injurious  and  scandalous 
play  therein.  On  this,  E.  K.  Chambers  comments  (Mediceval 
Stage,  ii,  190),  "  It  is  rather  surprising  to  find  that  Exeter, 
like  Paris  itself,  had  its  regular  theatre  as  early  as  1348, 
more  than  two  centuries  before  anything  of  the  kind  is  heard 
of  in  London."  G.  G.  Coulton  remarks  (Social  Life  in  Britain, 
494) :  "  The  word  theatrum  can  scarcely  be  pressed  so  far  as 
this.  It  might,  of  course,  mean  a  theatre  in  the  modern 
sense ;  but  it  might  also  mean  no  more  than  a  movable 
stage  set  up  occasionally  at  some  cross-road  or  other  open 
space  convenient  for  the  games  and  shows  of  the  citizens. 
In  fact,  theatrum  might  have  been  used  of  the  plays  of  the 
London  clerks  at  Clerkenwell,  which  Fitzstephen  records  as 
early  as  the  12th  century."  The  wording  of  the  second 
letter,  however,  "in  Theatro  nostre  Civitatis  predicted 
seems  to  imply  a  permanent  structure.  The  following  is  a 
complete  translation  of  the  letter  as  given  by  the  Rev.  F. 
C.  Hingeston-Randolph  in  the  Episcopal  Registers  (Grandisson, 
ii,  1 120)  : — "John,  etc.,  to  his  beloved  son  in  Christ,  the 
Archdeacon  of  Exeter,  or  his  Official,  greeting,  grace,  and 
benediction. — The  envious  enemy  of  mankind  and  instigator 
of  all  evil,  who  assiduously  aims  to  banish  from  the  world 
all  delights  of  human  tranquillity,  strives  to  scatter  the 
poisons  of  his  iniquity  most  widely  where  he  reckons  he  may 
do  the  greatest  mischief.  Although,  as  experience  continually 
shows  us,  the  mechanical  arts  ought  of  necessity  to  help 
each  other  mutually,  yet  we  have  long  been  aware  that  some 
imprudent  sons  of  our  City  of  Exeter,  given  to  inordinate 
wantonness  and  foolishly  scorning  what  had  been  profitably 
ordered  for  their  own  needs  and  those  of  the  whole  people, 
do  purpose  publicly  to  perform  a  certain  harmful  and  blame- 
worthy play,  or  rather  buffoonery,  in  scorn  and  insult  to  the 
leather-dressers  (allutaru)  and  their  craft,  on  this  Sunday  next 
to  come  in  the  Theatre  of  our  City  aforesaid,  as  they  had 
decided  among  themselves.  Hence,  as  we  have  learnt,  grave 
discords,  rancour,  and  strife  do  vehemently  arise  and  swell 
between  the  aforesaid  craftsmen  and  the  partners  in  the 
said  play,  the  authors  as  well  as  the  abettors,  the  sower  of 
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such  execrable  wrath  and  envy  lending  his  aid  ;   so  that 
unless,  being  led  by  a  spirit  of  saner  council,  they  wholly 
abstain,  and  desist  from  their  unlawful  purpose,  there  will 
follow,  alas  !   terrible  insults  and  assaults,  breaches  of  the 
peace  of  the  King  and  his  realm,  blows  and  seditions,  and 
also,  in  consequence,  perils  still  more  deplorable  for  men's 
souls.    Considering,  therefore,  what  mischiefs  to  bodies  and 
souls  do,  under  the  veil  and  colour  even  of  a  lawful  play, 
fall  out  and  result,  if  the  Devil  stimulates  them,  we  are 
justly  called  upon  to  resist,  as  far  as  we  can,  the  beginnings 
of  such   waves   and  gales,   lest   worse  follow  therefrom. 
Wherefore  we  firmly  enjoin  and  command  you  that  you 
shall  publicly  and  expressly  inhibit,  as  we  by  the  tenour  of 
these  Presents  inhibit  them,  first,   secondly,  thirdly,  and 
peremptorily,  any  persons,  under  whatsoever  account,  from 
in  any  way  presuming  or  attempting  to  commence,  or  to 
complete  after  it  has  been  commenced,  the  said  Play  which 
provides  occasion  for  such  bitter  perils  in  our  Diocese  and 
especially  in  our  City  aforesaid,  under  pain  of  the  Greater 
Excommunication  which  we  now  as  then  bring  to  bear  in 
these  Writs  against  them  or  any  one  of  them  if  they  shall 
not  effectually  obey  these  Warnings  and  Inhibitions.  Further, 
because  the  aforesaid  craftsmen,  as  we  have  learnt  from  the 
loud  accusation  of  the  populace,  in  disposing  of  their  wares 
at  more  than  the  just  price,  receive  and  extort  so  excess- 
ively, in  these  modern  times,  from  those  who  contract  with 
the  same,  that  their  immoderation  provides  material  tor  such 
operations,  and  they  themselves  by  this,  not  being  content 
with  just  gain  without  rapine,  fall  into  imminent  peril  of 
their  souls,  we  enjoin  and  command  you,  as  above,  that  you 
shall  publicly  and  solemnly  warn  and  effectually  induce  all 
and  sundry  the  aforesaid  craftsmen  and  cause  them  to  be 
in  like  manner  warned  and  induced  by  the  Curates  of  the 
Churches  in  our  said  City,  and  also  inhibited,  as  we  by  the 
tenour  of  these  Presents  inhibit  them,   that  henceforward, 
in  selling  what  belongs  to  them,  they  shall  not   in  any 
way  exceed  the  price  defined  for  the  public  advantage  by 
our  Most  Excellent  Prince  and  Lord,  the  illustrious  King 
of  France  and  England  [Edward  III.],  and  his  Council,  but 
shall  strictly  hold  to  and  observe  the  Statute  wholesomely 
issued  in  this  matter.    You  shall  duly  apprize  us  of  the  day 
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of  the  receipt  of  these  Presents,  the  manner  and  form  of 
execution  of  our  present  Mandate,  and  also  of  the  names  and 
persons  of  those  who  contravene  the  foregoing  and  of  the 
abettors  of  the  same,  within  the  Octave  of  the  Assumption 
of  the  Blessed  Mary  [22  Aug.] ,  by  your  letters  patent  clearly 
containing  them  seriatim.  Given  at  Chuddeleghe  on  the 
9th  day  of  the  month  of  August,  in  the  Year  of  our  Lord 
1352,  and  the  25th  of  our  Consecration." 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  company  of  Cordwainers 
and  Curriers  was  the  first  to  be  incorporated  in  the  City  of 
Exeter,  in  1387.  R.  Pearse  Chope. 

154.  Prideaux-Reynell  (XI,  p.  82,  par.  103). — The 
Rev.  Rowland  Taylor  is  mentioned  as  having  been  Arch- 
deacon of  Exeter  in  1552.  He  is  not  mentioned  by  Le 
Neve  nor  does  Dr.  Oliver  record  him  in  any  list  as  an 
official  in  the  diocese  of  Exeter,  but  Mrs.  F.  Rose-Troup 
[The  Western  Rebellion  of  1549,  p.  419],  has  found  that, 
although  he  is  mentioned  by  mistake  in  a  letter  written 
26th  September,  1552,  and  recorded  in  the  Privy  Council 
Register  as  "Archdeacon  of  Excester,"  according  to  Letters 
Patent,  dated  3rd  May,  1552,  Rowland  Taylor  was  granted 
the  Archdeaconry  of  Cornwall ;  Adam  Travers  then  held 
the  Archdeaconry  of  Exeter.  Eds. 

155.  Broadhempston  as  a  Port  (XI,  p.  96,  par.  121). — 
A  possible  explanation  of  the  port,  whence  The  Blessing  of 
Broadhamson  hailed,  is  to  found  in  a  previous  volume 
of  the  Calendar  of  Domestic  State  Papers  to  the  date  1692, 
i.e.i  for  1654  (P*  2J8)>  quoted  in  the  current  number  of 
Notes  &>  Queries  (Aug.  14)  wherein  is  a  report  from  the 
Captain  of  the  "  Tiger  "  frigate  plying  between  Newhaven 
and  Beachey  who  endorsed  his  letter  as  "  near  Bread- 
hempson."    Can  anyone  identify  Breadhempson  ?  Eds. 


156.  Chapple's  Collections. — What  has  become  of  the 
MS.  Collections  of  William  Chappie,  Risdon's  annotator,  who 
died  1781  ?  When  Samuel  Lysons  used  them  c.  1822 
[Hist.  Devon,  Vol.  II,  p.  2]  they  were  the  property  of  Sir 
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B.  V.  Palk,  Bart.,  and  were,  I  understand,  still  at  Haldon 
when  last  heard  of.  Charles  Worthy  (Suburbs  of  Exeter, 
1892,  p.  123),  cites  "Chappie  in  his  Collections,"  for  the  story 
of  the  priest  riding  to  Exeter  on  his  ass  to  fetch  arrows  for 
the  combatants  in  the  battle  of  Pinhoe. 

E.  Lega-Weekes. 

157.  West  Anstey. — In  1893,  tne  ^ev-  E.  V.  Free- 
man (then  Vicar)  compiled  some  Notes  on  the  History  of  the 
Parish  cf  West  Anstey,  with  a  list  of  Birds  and  Flora.  These 
notes  have  been  kept  in  the  Church  in  MS.  During  this 
year  the  notes  have  been  printed  by  direction  of  the  present 
Vicar  (Rev.  Angel  Spicer),  the  printers  being  Messrs. 
Vacher  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Westminster  House,  S.W.  1. 

R.B.M. 

158.  Coats  of  Arms  Depicting  Fish. — With  reference 
to  Mr.  Francis  Bond's  suggestion  quoted  by  Miss  Clarke 
[The  Misericords  of  Exeter  Cathedral,  p.  19] ,  that  the 
representation  of  two  fish  on  a  misericord  coupled  with  the 
heads  of  a  man  and  woman  on  the  terminals  may  signify 
that  the  man's  name  was  Pike.  Why  should  the  name  be 
necessarily  "Pike?"  The  family  name  Fysher  is  probably 
quite  as  old  as  Pike  and  it  is  questionable  if  the  latter  name 
has  any  connection  with  the  "luce."  The  arms  of  the  well- 
known  family  Fyshaker  were  Sa :  3  fishes  hariant  palie  arg. 
A  certain  Robert  Fissacre,  Prior  of  Launceston,  earned  such 
notoriety  that  he  was  excommunicated  on  17  Sept.  1259. 
It  is  probable  that  if  the  misericord  had  reference  to  any 
member  of  the  Fyshaker  family,  the  carving  would  have 
shown  three  fishes,  but  it  may  have  been  a  Fysher. 

With  reference  to  the  dog  [ibidem,  p.  21]  as  an  object 
of  contempt.  If  a  dog  enters  a  church  of  the  Greek 
denomination  the  building  is  considered  to  have  been 
desecrated.  Hugh  R.  Watkin, 

159.  Polsloe  Priory  and  Cowick  Barton. — Possibly 
not  since  "The  Great  Pillage"  until  now,  two  properties, 
close  to  Exeter,  formerly  Monastical,  have  changed  hands 
within  about  a  month.     This,  and  the  fact  that  both  have 
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been  mentioned  in  earlier  volumes  of  this  magazine  [Vol. 
Ill,  p.  129] ,  makes  it  worth  placing  on  record  the  following 
notes. 

Polsloe  Priory,  in  Heavitree,  was  sold  on  July  2nd  by 
auction.  "  Polsloe  Priory  Farm,"  on  which  stands  the  re- 
mains of  the  domestic  buildings,  fetched  ^"2,700;  whilst 
"  Higher  Polsloe  Farm  "  sold  for  £1,600.  On  this  latter 
can  be  seen  the  extraordinary  dam  (now  broken)  across  the 
stream  at  its  narrowest  part  [Ordnance  Survey,  No.  138] 
which  must  have  impounded  water  enough  to  make  a  lake 
of  some  acres,  and  reaching  nearly  as  far  back  as  Minchin- 
lake  Bridge.  It  is  strange  how  old  fictions  live  on  !  The 
auctioneer  is  reported  to  have  remarked  "There  is  not  the 
least  doubt  that  there  is  an  underground  passage  existing 
under  this  property  extending  to  Exeter  "(!)  i.e.,  from  the 
Polsloe  Priory  Farm.  The  descent  of  the  property  was 
lightly  sketched  out  in  the  particulars  of  sale. 

On  August  7th,  1920,  Cowick  Barton  House  and  a 
portion  of  the  land  in  St.  Thomas,  was  sold  for  ^"4,500.  The 
particulars  of  sale  contained  a  fine  view  of  the  house,  but 
no  particulars  as  to  title  or  descent.  The  fine  armorial 
stained  glass  was  removed  from  the  house  some  little  time 
back. 

[In  each  sale  there  were  other  fields,  separate  lots,  not 
mentioned  above.]  H.  Stone. 

[Is  the  exact  spot  known  whence  the  stone  coffin,  now 
in  the  Exeter  Museum,  was  taken  ?  When  was  it  dis- 
covered ?  Miss  Clarke  [Vol.  Ill,  p.  145]  does  not  state 
definitely  where  it  was  found,  i.e.,  at  Cowick  Barton  or  on 
the  site  of  the  ancient  chapel  of  S.  Michael.  Eds.] 

160.  Silvester. — Can  any  of  your  readers  give  informa- 
tion in  regard  to  the  family  of  Peter  Silvester,  of  Plymouth, 
about  1600?  Was  there  a  Richard  Silvester  connected 
with  this  family  before  1632  ? 

Harriet  Silvester  Tapley. 

Danvers  Mass,,  U.S.A. 

161.  King's  Lodge,  Exeter. — I  have  just  come  across 
an  old  engraving  of  "  Mr.   Quick's   Academy  at  King's 
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Lodge,  Exeter,"  which  building  is  now  the  headquarters 
of  the  Exeter  Y.M.C.A.  I  am  very  anxious  to  obtain  as 
many  particulars  as  possible  of  the  history  of  King's  Lodge, 
and  if  any  readers  of  Devon  and  Cornwall  Notes  and  Queries 
could  help  I  should  be  very  grateful.       A.  Rayner  Smith. 

162.  John  Watkins  :  Where  was  he  Buried? — A 
biographical  note  on  the  author  of  An  Essay  towards  a  History 
of  Bideford  appears  in  Diet.  Nat.  Biog.  The  dates  of  birth 
and  death  are  wanting,  as  also  are  the  places  of  birth  and 
burial.  It  is  stated  that  Watkins  was  born  "  in  Devon- 
shire." The  Secretary  of  the  National  Benevolent  Institu- 
tion, of  65,  Southampton  Row,  London,  has  been  so  kind 
as  to  send  me  a  letter  containing  the  following  : — .  .  . 
"  Mr.  John  Watkins,  LL.D.,  was  appointed  to  a  pension 
of  ^"30  at  the  Election,  in  November,  1838.  The  pension 
ceased  at  his  death  in  1841.  He  was  born  at  Bideford  on 
August  6th,  1765.  I  cannot  give  the  exact  date  of  his 
death,  but  it  was  probably  March,  1841.  Nor  can  I  say 
where  he  was  living  at  that  time."  A  search  made  at 
Somerset  House,  shows  deaths  at  Abergavenny,  Clifton, 
Crickhowell  and  Neath,  of  persons  named  John  Watkins, 
at  about  this  time.  Inquiry  at  Arno's  Vale  Cemetery, 
Bristol,  has  not  yielded  any  result.  Perhaps  some  Bideford 
reader  may  know  where  the  town's  historian  rests. 

R.  B.  M. 

163.  Topsham  Pringe. — On  17th  August,  1722,  John 
Elliott  petitiQned  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  for  a  tides- 
man's  place  in  Topsham  pringe.  (Cal.  State  Papers,  Treasury, 
Vol.  1720-8,  p.  191).    What  is  the  meaning  of  "pringe?" 

R.B.  M. 

164.  Pape  of  Exeter. — In  the  list  of  prisoners  tried 
for  the  murder  of  Canon  Lechlade  appears  the  name  of 
William  Huge,  pape  of  Exeter.  (Cal.  Pat.  Rolls,  Feb.  6th, 
1283-4,  P-  112).  How  is  "pape"  explained?  Does  it  mean 
schoolmaster  ?  One  may,  perhaps,  add  a  reference  from 
beyond  Devon,  Jordan  le  Pape,  c.  1220-30,  see  Hist.  M.SS. 
Comm.,  Rep.  on  M.SS.  -in  Various  Colls,  IV.,  p.  98. 

f  -W  R.B.  M. 
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165.  The  Chapel  of  la  Wallen,  Gidleigh. — In  an 
interesting  article  contained  in  the  April  issue,  1919,  of 
D.  &*  C.  N.  S>.  Q.  (X.,  p.  199,  par.  200)  entitled  "The 
Monk  of  Haldon,"  Mr.  Hugh  R.  Watkin  translated  from 
the  register  of  Bishop  Grandisson  the  account  of  the  trial 
of  a  Clerk  named  Robert  de  Middelcote,  by  the  King's 
Justice  Thomas  de  Stouforde  the  elder  of  Chageforde,  for 
the  following  crimes: — That  on  the  28th  March,  1328,  he 
had  maltreated  a  certain  Agnes,  daughter  of  Roger  the 
Miller,  in  the  Chapel  of  the  Blessed  Mary  the  Virgin, 
"  Apud  la  Wallen  existentem"  in  addition  to  which  he  had 
murdered  the  child  of  the  said  Agnes  "  Quendam  puertm 
vivum  in  corpore  ejitsdetn  Agnetis  existentem  inter  fecit.''* 

Mr.  Watkin  adds  : — •*  With  reference  to  *  la  Wallen,' 
Prebendary  F.  C.  Hingeston-Randolph  in  a  footnote  to  his 
transcription  of  the  Bishop's  Register  says,  *  in  the  Parish 
of  Throwleigh '  and  evidently  recognized  in  1  la  Wallen ' 
what  is  known  to-day  as  Walland  Hill,  in  Throwleigh. 
The  Church  of  Throwleigh  is  dedicated  to  St.  Mary,  but 
the  reference  is  to  '  capella 1  and  not  1  ecclesia,1  and  Throw- 
leigh possessed  a  Parish  Church  at  the  time  of  Pope 
Nicholas  IV  and  probably  long  before.  Can  any  reader 
identify  the  ruins  of  a  Chapel  on  Walland  Hill  ? " 

There  is,  I  think,  indisputable  evidence  that  there  were 
two  "  la  Wallens "  not  very  remote  from  each  other,  one 
being  in  the  Parish  of  Throwleigh,  and  the  other  in  the 
Parish  of  Gidleigh.  Also  there  would  appear  to  be  suffi- 
cient proof  that  at  each  "la  Wallen"  a  Chapel  existed 
dedicated  to  St.  Mary,  but  with  important  variations  in  the 
words  of  the  dedication  setting  forth  the  honour  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin.  Also,  to  further  emphasize  the  distinction 
between  these  two  "  la  Wallens,"  it  will  be  shewn  that 
there  is  a  difference  in  the  dates  of  these  dedications,  the 
Chapel  at  Gidleigh  having  been  set  apart  for  sacred  uses 
probably  many  years — certainly  four  years — before  the  Dame 
Alicia  de  Moeles  obtained  license  to  have  service  celebrated 
in  her  Chapel  "  atte  Wallen  "  in  the  Parish  of  Throwleigh. 
The  Throwleigh  Walland. 

As  regards  the  identification  of  a  Chapel  on  Walland 
Hill,  near  Chagford  within  the  Parish  of  Throwleigh,  careful 
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investigation  has  failed  to  discover  a  single  stone  which 
could  suggest  its  having  had  a  place  in  any  sacred  edifice, 
but  it  is  a  generally  accepted  tradition  that  "la  Wallen" 
Chapel  existed  here,  and  there  is  a  comparatively  modern 
building  known  as  "  the  Chapel  Barn  "  which  is  supposed 
to  occupy  the  ground  upon  which  the  Chapel  once  stood. 
Also,  as  human  remains  have  been  found  on  the  side  of 
Walland  Hill,  it  is  suggested  that  this  was  probably  the 
Graveyard  of  the  Chapel.  Such  evidence  is  very  defective, 
and  certainly  inconclusive,  yet  it  is  all  we  can  find  to 
justify  the  belief  that  this  Chapel  of  "  la  Wallen  "  stood 
on  Walland  Hill. 

The  Gidleigh  Wallands. 
Almost  opposite  Gidleigh  Pound,  facing  the  Throwleigh 
road,  is  a  gate  which  opens  on  to  the  old  Church  path 
connecting  Gidleigh  village  with  the  other  or  N.W.  side 
of  the  parish  known  as  Moortown.  By  following  this  path 
through  three  fields  we  arrive  at  an  ancient  stone  stile  which 
admits  us  to  the  first  of  the  Gidleigh  Wallands,  its  correct 
name  being  "  Walland  Meadow."  There  is  little  in  its 
present  condition  that  would  suggest  a  meadow,  for  here, 
nature,  for  a  considerable  time,  has  been  permitted  to  run 
wild.  On  the  left  we  look  upon  a  small  picturesque  glen 
through  which  falls  the  gurgling  Chappie  Brook,  while  on 
the  right,  bushes,  brambles,  and  tall  bracken  grow  in  such 
density  it  is  almost  impossible  to  find  a  way  through.  Yet 
behind  this  jungle  effectually  hidden  from  our  view — on 
the  other  side  of  the  brook — is  an  interesting  ruin  which 
was  doubtless  once  used  for  religious  purposes.  But  I  am 
anticipating.  . 

Continuing  our  journey  across  "  Wallands  Meadow  "  and 
over  the  stepping  stones  of  the  brook — the  old  clapper  bridge 
of  which  was  broken  years  ago — the  path  now  leads  us  to 
slightly  rising  ground  with  a  field  wall  close  on  our  right. 
This  wall  forms  the  boundary  of  our  second  Wallands,  for 
behind  it  lies  "  Higher  Wallands,"  while  the  field  beyond, 
towards  Chappie,  is  "  Lower  Wallands." 

A  few  yards  further  on  the  Church  path  brings  us  to 
a  gate  which  opens  upon  a  cart  road  connecting  Moortown 
and  Chappie.     The  road  runs  almost  parallel  with  the 
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Chappie  Brook,  the  space  between  being  occupied  by  the 
Wallands'  fields  till  we  reach  Chappie,  consisting  of  two 
farms  named  East  and  West  Chappie,  but  in  an  ancient 
charter  of  the  Earl  of  Mortain,  called  Chapellond. 

By  following  this  road  a  short  distance  the  gate  of 
"  Lower  Wallands"  is  reached,  in  which  field  our  ruin  is 
situated. 

It  may  add  interest  to  this  paper  if  I  am  permitted  to 
reproduce  here  part  of  an  account  prepared  some  months 
ago,  relating  how  the  ruin  accidentally  came  to  my  notice. 
I  may  state  that,  when  first  discovered,  the  ruin  did  not 
convey  to  my  mind  anything  more  than  that  it  might  have 
been  simply  a  Chapel  of  Gidleigh.  I  had  not  then  read 
Mr.  Hugh  R.  Watkin's  article  above  referred  to,  neither 
did  I  know  the  name  of  the  field  in  which  the  ruin  stood. 
After  consulting  my  Tithe  map,  and  having  then  the  April 
issue  of  D.  C.  N.  &  Q.  at  hand,  I  wrote  Mr.  Watkin, 
to  whose  courtesy  and  kindly  help  in  my  effort  to  solve 
the  mystery  of  the  "  la  Wallens,"  I  am  much  indebted. 

In  an  attempt  to  discover  whether,  as  seemed  probable, 
some  ruins  of  an  ancient  sanctuary  which  might  have  given 
its  name  to  the  hamlet  were  to  be  found  here,  I  began  a 
search,  which  as  far  as  Chappie  itself  was  concerned,  ended 
in  disappointment,  yet  I  had  good  reason  for  believing  that 
as  late  as  the  year  1553,  a  Chapel  connected  in  some  way 
with  the  Parish  Church  of  Gidleigh  had  existed  hereabouts. 
For  in  the  "  Inventory  of  all  Church  goods  made  in  the 
year  1553,"  and  preserved  in  the  Public  Record  Office,  is 
the  following  interesting  item  : — 

Hundred  of  Woneford. 
"  Gidleigh :  3  bells  yn  the  tower  their — and  one  bell  yn 
"the  Chappell  their." 

An  Unexpected  Discovery. 

Feeling  disappointed,  and  wishing  to  make  a  short  cut 
homeward  I  took  the  cart  road  leading  from  Chappie  to 
Moortown  and  turned  into  the  first  field  on  the  left  with  the 
intention  of  crossing  the  brook  at  the  lower  side  of  the 
field  and  so  reaching  the  Church  path  from  Moortown  to 
Gidleigh.  In  the  lower  right-hand  corner  of  the  field  near 
to  the  stream   and   almost  overgrown   with   creepers,  I 
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observed  a  portion  of  a  wall  which  suggested  there  might 
have  existed  here  at  one  time  a  rude  shelter  for  cattle,  but 
the  site  seemed  now  occupied  by  a  clump  of  trees.  On 
turning  the  corner  of  the  building,  and  viewing  it  from  the 
south  side,  which  is  only  a  few  feet  from  the  brook,  I  gazed 
in  astonishment,  for  here  in  this  sequestered  spot,  and 
surrounded  by  wild,  yet  picturesque  scenery,  were  the  remains 
of  an  ancient  structure,  evidently  the  ruins  which  I  had 
searched  for  in  vain. 

In  design  the  ruin  is  oblong,  the  ends  occupying  positions 
almost  due  East  and  West.  Its  South  and  North  walls 
which  rise  to  the  height  of  about  8  feet,  are  nearly  three 
feet  in  thickness,  and  consist  of  massive  granite  stones, 
which,  with  the  exception  of  the  corners,  are  simply  undressed 
boulders.  At  the  South-East  corner  the  stones  are  squared 
and  are  similar  to  those  used  in  the  tower  of  Gidleigh 
Church.  In  the  South  wall  and  near  the  East  end,  the 
stones  have  fallen  down,  leaving  a  wide  space,  but  the 
window  nearly  opposite  to  this  in  the  North  wall  is  fairly 
intact.  This  window  is  square,  four  feet  from  the  ground, 
the  measurement  being  4  feet  high  by  3  feet  8  inches  wide. 
The  small  window  in  the  East  wall  is  interesting.  Its 
height  is  about  3  feet,  the  base  is  one  foot  10  inches  wide, 
narrowing  toward  the  head  to  one  foot  6  inches.  The  flat 
stone  which  forms  the  head  of  the  window  is  supported  by 
two  upright  stones  which  form  the  sides  of  the  window. 

Though  very  primitive  in  design  and  rude  in  execution 
this  window  lends  quite  an  ecclesiastical  effect  to  the 
building.  The  outside  measurement  of  the  South  wall  from 
East  to  West  was  found  to  be  26  feet  6  inches,  while  the 
width  of  the  structure  was  14  feet.  Curiously  enough  the 
North  wall  measured  from  East  to  West  only  21  feet. 
(The  West  end  of  the  building  will  be  explained  later.) 
Another  peculiar  feature  of  the  ruin  which  bore  witness  to 
the  fact  that  for  generations  it  had  remained  undisturbed 
was  that  the  interior  is  occupied  by  6  oak  trees,  five  of 
which  are  fully  grown  and  attain  the  height  of  between  35 
and  40  feet.  Measured  two  feet  from  the  ground  they  vary 
in  girth  from  4  feet  7  inches  to  2  feet  7  inches.  As  silent 
sentinels  these  oak  trees  have  guarded  and  protected  the 
sacred  place  during  the  long  period  it  has  remained  neglected 
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and  forsaken  by  its  lawful  custodians.  Even  the  ivy  growing 
over  the  end  walls  has  attained  the  proportion  of  trees,  some 
of  the  stems  measuring  6  inches  in  thickness. 

On  consulting  the  Tithe  Map,  and  the  "  Apportionment 
of  Rent  Charge,"  I  found  that  the  ruin  stands  upon  a  piece  of 
"Waste"  land  in  the  field  named  1 1  Lower  Wallands,"  the 
waste  being  13  perches  in  extent.  This  waste  also  extends 
across  the  Chappie  Brook  into  "  Wallands  Meadow,"  and 
comprises  2  roods  34  perches,  while  at  the  bottom  of 
"Higher  Wallands,"  the  field  next  to  the  West  end  of  the 
ruin,  the  waste  occupies  a  space  of  33  perches. 

On  the  Tithe  map  the  Gidleigh  Wallands  are  numbered 
138,  168,  117;  but  on  the  Ordnance  Map  (sheet  lxxxix., 
3)  they  are  numbered  179,  180,  181. 

The  present  owner  of  Moortown  Farm,  in  which  all 
the  Wallands  are  included,  is  Miss  M.  M.  Underhill ;  but 
Chappie  is  the  property  of  Mr.  W.  J.  Brock.  The  Moortown 
Farm,  containing  about  67  acres,  is  only  a  very  small  portion 
of  the  estate  which  descended  to  the  Underhills  and  others 
from  the  Vogwell  family  in  the  XVII.  century.  Alexander 
Vogwell,  who  owned  a  great  part  of  Gidleigh  during  the 
Rebellion,  and  after,  was  a  liberal  benefactor  to  the  Church. 

He  bequeathed  the  Forder  Farm,  comprising  nearly  26 
acres,  for  the  upkeep  of  the  fabric  of  Gidleigh  Church, 
and  when  Churchwarden  in  1674,  placed  the  fourth  bell, 
which  bears  his  name,  in  the  Church  Tower. 

In  a  Lease,  dated  20th  June,  9  George  IInd,  1735,  and 
executed  by  William  Vogwell  (son  of  Alexander),  James 
Martyn,  and  Robert  Martyn  the  elder,  "  in  His  Majesty's 
Court  of  Common  Pleas,  at  Westminster,  before  His  Majesty's 
Justices  of  the  said  Court,"  the  Vogwell  estate  is  said  to 
have  included  "  Moore,  otherwise  Moortown,  Broadway, 
East  Chappie,  South  Combe,  Murchington,  Chagford 
Town  (?  part  of),  Lamb  Park,  Tadely  Park,  Metherell, 
Gidley  Comons,  Meldon,"  etc. 

Another  deed,  dated  1766,  "made  in  the  five  and 
twentieth  year  of  the  reign  of  our  Sovereign  Lord  King 
George  the  Third,  Defender  of  the  Faith,  &c,  Between 
Robert  Martyn  the  younger  of  Gidley  .  .  .  .,  only  son  and 
Heir  apparent  of  Robert  Martyn  the  elder  of  Throwly 
yeoman,  and  of  Joan  his  wife  formerly  called  Joan  Vogwell  only 
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child  and  Heir  of  William  Vogwell  heretofore  of  Gidley 
aforesaid,  yeoman  deceased,  and  Anna  the  wife  of  the 
said  Robert  Martyn  the  younger,"  is  concerned  with  the 
Moortown  Farm,  out  of  the  income  of  which  an  annuity 
of  £12.  was  to  be  paid  to  the  said  Anna  Martyn,  wife  of 
Robert,  for  the  term  of  90  years,  "  if  she  should  live  so 
long,"  or  during  the  term  of  her  natural  life.  Also  provision 
was  made  that  she  should  occupy  certain  rooms  in  the 
dwelling-house  at  "  More,  otherwise  Moortown  "  undisturbed. 
The  farm  was  apparently  placed  under  the  supervision  of 
the  two  brothers  of  Anna,  William  and  Oliver  Langmead 
of  Belston,  who  were  to  pay  regularly  the  annuity.  Mr. 
Lyle  Bloxham  is  mentioned  as  being  tenant  of  the  farm  at 
this  time. 

The  lease  of  1735  bears  the  seals  of  the  contracting 
parties,  and  is  endorsed. 

The  deed  of  1779  has  on  the  back: — "  This  Writ  on  five 
sheets  is  a  copy  of  the  original  Deed  examined  therewith 
this  12th  day  of  January  1779.  H.R." 

The  tenant  of  the  Moortown  Farm  is  at  present  Mr.  E. 
Jordan. 

Having  found  the  "  la  Wallen "  of  Gidleigh  and  the 
remains  of  what  was  doubtless  an  ancient  Chapel,  is  there 
anything  contained  in  the  Diocesan  Records  which  would 
preclude  the  idea  that  there  were  two  "  la  Wallen  "  Chapels  ? 
Only  a  footnote  by  Prebendary  Hingeston-Randolph,  in  the 
Register  of  Bishop  Grandisson  (page  495),  who  probably 
only  knew  of  one  "  la  Wallen,"  namely,  that  in  the  Parish 
of  Throwleigh ;  and  this  may  easily  be  accounted  for  by  the 
fact  that  for  some  years  probably,  services  were  celebrated 
only  in  one  "  la  Wallen  "  Chapel.  But  the  first  evidence 
of  the  existence  of  two  Chapels  is  to  be  found  in  the  important 
difference  in  the  form — or  words — of  their  respective 
dedications.  For  although  each  Chapel  set  forth  the 
honour  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  there  was  a  distinctive  advance 
in  respect  of  the  Title  ascribed  to  her  in  the  later  Chapel. 

In  the  Register,  above  referred  to  (page  495),  where  the 
account  of  the  trial  of  Robert  de  Middelcote  is  recorded, 
the  Chapel  is  described  simply  as  "  Cappella  Beate  Marie 
Virginis  apud  la  Wallen  existentem "  (this  I  believe  was  the 
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Gidleigh  Chapel),  while  the  same  register  records,  14th  May, 
1332,  that  "  Dame  Alicia  de  Moeles  obtained  license  to  have 
service  celebrated  in  her  Chapel  atte  Wallen  "  founded  by 
Richard  de  Chageford  priest,  "in  honorem  Gloriose  Virginis 
Marie  " — in  honour  of  the  splendour  of  the  Virgin  Mary — 
"  on  condition  that  there  be  no  prejudice  incurred  to  the 
Parish  Church  at  Throwleigh  in  whose  parish  the  Chapel 
is  built." 

Let  us  note  carefully  these  dates.  The  "  la  Wallen  " 
Chapel,  at  which  the  Clerk  Robert  de  Middelcote  officiated, 
was  certainly  in  existence  in  1328,  while  it  is  also  evident 
that  the  Chapel  "  atte  Wallen "  founded  by  Richard  de 
Chageford  was  not  built  till  the  year  1332.  We  are  further 
informed  that  Richard  was  exonerated  by  the  Bishop  from 
all  blame  if  he  celebrated  service  there — presumably  because 
it  was  not  in  his  parish — i.e.  in  the  year  1332  the  first 
service  was  held  in  the  Throwleigh  "la  Wallen"  Chapel. 
(Oliver,  Hingeston-Randolph,  and  Lysons  all  agree  in  this). 

We  can  easily  imagine  what  led  to  the  building  of  this 
new  Chapel  "  atte  Wallen "  in  Throwleigh.  The  older 
Chapel,  "apud  la  Wallen  existentem"  in  1328,  having  been 
desecrated  by  the  murder  committed  by  the  Clerk  Middelcote, 
had  been  abandoned,  and  probably  remained  closed  for 
some  years.  The  lonely  spot  by  the  Chappie  Brook  would 
be  zealously  avoided  by  all  good  Christians,  as  indeed  it 
is  by  some  Gidleigh  folk  even  to  this  day.  Its  evil  repute 
has  lived  through  the  centuries,  although  the  facts  concerning 
the  crime  may  not  now  be  generally  known.  The  Dame  Alicia 
de  Moeles,  I  may  add,  was  the  daughter  of  the  last  Sir  William 
Prouz  of  Gidleigh,  knight,  her  second  husband  being  Sir  John 
Daumarle  (or  Damerell).  Being  an  only  child  she  inherited 
both  the  ]\Ianor  of  Gidleigh  and  that  of  Throwleigh,  which 
latter  Manor  had  come  to  the  Prouz  family  by  the  marriage 
of  a  Sir  William  Prouz  with  the  daughter  and  heiress  of 
Sir  Fulk  Ferrers  (Risdon,  page  125,  181 1,  ed.).  The  Lady 
Alice  de  Moeles  (or  Mules)  presented  to  the  living  of 
Gidleigh  from  1324. 

Richard  de  Chaggeford  was  presented  to  the  living  of 
Gidleigh  by  Sir  John  Daumarle  in  1368. 
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Roger  the  Miller  and  his  daughter  Agnes  lived  probably 
at  Gidleigh  Mill,  which  is  but  a  short  distance  from  the 
scene  of  the  tragedy.  There  were  a  mill  and  a  miller  at 
Gidleigh  as  early  as  1194,  as  we  learn  from  a  charter  of 
John,  Earl  of  Mortain,  and  Lord  of  Lydford,  in  which  year 
he  made  the  grant  of  the  Manor  to  his  nephew  Egidius  de 
Gydlegh. 

The  Plan  of  the  Ruin. 
The  ground  Plan  furnished  with  this  paper  was  made 
after  several  careful  inspections  which  followed  the  discovery 
of  the  ruin.  The  measurements  are  as  nearly  correct  as  is 
possible  to  obtain  them.  The  opening  in  the  South  wall 
near  to  the  East  end  proved  for  a  time  very  misleading. 
That  this  had  been  a  doorway  seemed  evident  from  the 
fact  that  it  was  the  only  way  by  means  of  which  anyone 
might  enter  the  building.  Also  there  were  no  indications  of 
a  door  having  once  existed  in  any  other  part  of  the  building. 
Of  course  the  secret  was  to  be  found  in  the  irregular  shape 
of  the  West  end,  and  the  shortness  of  the  North  wall. 
The  South  wall,  as  stated  above,  was  26  feet  6  inches  in 
length,  whereas  the  North  wall  measured  only  21  feet,  so 
that  the  West  end,  instead  of  being  at  right-angles,  ran 
quite  aslant  from  the  one  wall  to  the  other.  These  most 
certainly  were  not  the  original  dimensions  of  the  Chapel. 
Again,  the  plan  reveals  the  fact  that  the  building  was  not 
erected  against  the  field  wall — which  might  have  accounted 
for  the  irregularity  of  the  West  end — for  the  North  wall, 
short  as  it  is  (21  feet),  extends  beyond  the  original  field  wall 
even  now,  over  3  feet.  Besides,  there  are  clear  indications 
that  the  foundations  continue  into  the  waste  of  Higher 
Wallands  and  that  the  Chapel  was  originally  about  28  feet 
by  14  feet.  The  door,  which  was  almost  certainly  in  the 
West  end,  would  be  approached  from  the  Church  path  by 
way  of  the  strip  of  waste  land  at  the  bottom  of  Higher 
Wallands,  and  there  are  evidences  of  an  opening  in  the 
boundary  wall  of  Higher  Wallands  (roughly  filled  in)  and 
near  the  crossing  of  the  Chappie  Brook,  which  may  at  one 
time  have  been  a  stile,  or  may  have  contained  a  small  gate 
or  door.  As  regards  the  Chapel  itself  I  can  only  conjecture 
how  it  came  to  assume  its  present  dimensions. 
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How  the  Chapel  came  to  assume  its  present 
dimensions. 

A  glance  at  the  ground  plan  will  show  that  the  original 
3  feet  wall  which  divided  the  Higher  and  Lower  Wallands 
fields  ended  against  the  North  wall  of  the  building,  about 
two-thirds  of  the  distance  from  the  East  end ;  but  against 
this  wall  is  built  another  wall,  so  that  the  thickness  of 
the  combined  walls,  where  they  reach  the  building,  is  nearly 
7  feet.  About  1 5  feet  from  the  building  the  field  wall  again 
resumes  the  width  of  3  feet,  the  added  wall  tapering  off 
roughly  in  the  distance.  The  top  of  the  wall  shows  clearly 
where  the  two  walls  come  together.  But  why  a  double 
wall  ?  Probably,  a  long  time  ago,  some  farmer  wishing  to 
cultivate  the  "  waste  "  in  Higher  Wallands  (as  a  matter  of 
fact  it  is  now  a  part  of  the  field),  and  finding  the  projection 
of  a  disused  building  into  that  field  an  inconvenience, 
decided  to  pull  down  the  West  end  wall  which  contained 
the  doorway,  and  rebuild  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  bring  it 
into  alignment  with  the  original  field  wall  ;  but  the  North 
wall  of  the  building,  which  extended  several  feet  into  Higher 
Wallands  field,  presented  a  serious  difficulty.  He  could  not 
take  down  this  wall  as  far  as  the  field  wall  without  spoiling 
the  building  completely,  so  what  he  did  was  this  : — 

Taking  from  the  end  of  the  South  wall  about  18  inches 
he  brought  the  West  end  back  in  a  slanting  direction  till 
it  came  within  3  feet  of  the  old  field  wall,  and  then  built 
his  new  wall  flush  with  the  end  of  the  building,  3  feet 
thick  at  first,  and  gradually  lessening  the  width  till  the 
two  walls  again  assumed  the  ordinary  thickness  of  a  field 
wall.  By  this  means  he  also  confined  the  building  to  Lower 
Wallands.  But  what  he  now  required  was  a  doorway  in 
Lower  WTallands,  and  this  was  easily  made  by  pulling  down 
the  wall,  and  probably  the  piscina  under  the  window  in 
the  South  wall  near  to  the  East  end,  which  window  also 
corresponded  with  another  window  still  almost  intact  in  the 
North  wall. 

Probably  this  ingenious  farmer's  intention  was  to  convert 
the  ruin  into  a  useful  linhay  or  cattle  shed,  but  someone, 
I  can  well  believe,  discovering  his  sacrilegious  designs, 
interfered,  and  in  order  to  prevent  any  future  desecrations 
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of  the  place,  had  the  interior  planted  with  oak  trees,  and 
the  walls  hidden  by  creepers. 

This  I  think  is  a  very  reasonable,  and  probably  correct, 
explanation  as  to  the  way  the  Chapel  (for  such  I  believe 
it  to  be)  came  to  assume  its  present  unequal  proportions. 
The  taking  down  of  the  wall  under  the  South  window 
would  also  account  for  the  gradual  falling  away  of  the 
wall  on  this  side.  The  original  doorway  was  almost 
certainly  in  the  West  end,  as  shown  in  the  ground  plan. 

J.  Rawson. 

166.  Cornish  Printing  (XL,  p.  69,  par.  80). — A  Bio- 
graphical Notice  of  the  Rev.  H.  A.  Simcoe,  about  one 
column  in  length,  appears  in  Diet.  Nat.  Biog.,  and  a 
shorter  one  in  Boase's  Modem  Eng.  Biog.  For  a  list  of 
his  publications,  see  The  Penheale  Press :  a  Catalogue  of 
Works  published  by  the  Rev.  H.  A.  Simcoe,  (1854),  and  Boase 
and  Courtney's  Bibl.  Comub.,  ii.  650-2,  iii.  1336,  1457. 
Several  of  these  are  included  in  Commin's  Catalogue,  No. 
354  (July,  1920),  Item  203.  Being  a  wealthy  man,  he  is 
not  likely  to  have  worked  the  press  himself ;  the  Diet.  Nat. 
Biog.  says  that  for  many  years  he  "  maintained  "  a  private 
printing  press  at  Penheale.  R.  Pearse  Chope. 

167.  Cornish  Printing  (XL,  p.  69,  par.  80). — A 
Biographical  Note  on  the  Rev.  Henry  Addington  Simcoe 
(1800- 1 868,  born  at  Plymouth)  may  be  found  in  Diet.  Nat.  Biog. 
See  also  Recollections  of  the  bright  dying  testimony  of  the  Rev. 
H.  A.  Simcoe,  M.A.  Oxon.;  Rector  of  Egloskerry-with-Tre- 
maine ;  Rural  Dean  of  Trigg  Major,  Penheale,  Launceston, 
Cornwall,  by  the  Rev.  G.  O.  Corbett,  M.D.,  .  .  .  Cassell 
[1870] .  The  printing  press  was  a  private  one.  For  list 
of  works  see  Penheale  Press,  a  Catalogue  of  Works  published 
by  the  Rev.  H.  A.  Simcoe  .  .  .  1854  .  .  .  and  Mr.  J.  G. 
Commin's  Catalogue  No.  354,  p.  13.  It  may  be  gathered 
that  the  manual  labour  was  actually  performed  by  Mr. 
Simcoe,  see  the  reference  to  "  his  assiduity  at  his  own 
printing  press  in  producing  works  of  great  value,"  in  the 
parishioners'  address  on  the  occasion  of  his  death,  printed 
in  Mr.  Corbett's  book  pp.  29-31,  and  as  a  separate 
pamphlet.  R.  B.  M. 
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168.  Ancient  Dovecotes  in  Devon  and  Cornwall 
(XI.,  p.  80,  par.  101  ;  pp.  106-7,  Pars-  I35-I40)- — The  only 
Dovecote  (columbarium)  mentioned  in  the  Dynham  Survey  of 
1566,  was  on  the  demesne  lands  at  Dunterton.  and  it  was 
apparently  there  in  1529.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know 
whether  it  is  still  in  existence.  The  field  name  "  Culver- 
parke  "  occurs  twice,  viz.  in  the  conventionary  holding  of 
"  Bowood,"  in  the  parish  of  Harpford,  and  in  the  demesne 
or  barton  land  of  "  lez  Rore,"  in  the  manor  of  Ilsington 
(leased  in  1494) ;  either  of  these  may  have  been  named 
from  an  adjacent  culver-house.  The  name  "  culver,"  how- 
ever, is  more  frequently  applied  to  a  wood-pigeon,  and  it 
is  probably  in  this  sense  that  it  occurs  in  the  field- 
names "  Culverhille  "  (in  the  barton  land  of  "  HiUexton,"  in 
the  manor  of  Nutwell),  and  "  Culverslade  "  (in  the  manor 
of  Wreyland),  for  these  fields  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
situated  near  the  dwelling-house.         R.  Pearse  Chope. 

169.  Ancient  Dovecotes  in  Devon  and  Cornwall 
(XI.,  p.  80,  par.  101  ;  p.  106-7,  Pars-  I35-I40)- — There  is  an 
ancient  Dovecote  in  the  Vicarage  garden  at  Tintagel,  Corn- 
wall. It  is  a  curious  round  structure  like  a  kiln,  the  stone 
roof  still  remaining ;  it  is  supposed  to  be  Norman.  I  saw 
it  when  on  a  visit  to  the  district  in  1917.      James  Barber. 

170.  Exeter  Cathedral  Church  :  An  Early  Carving. 
— (A  correction) — (XL,  p.  64,  par.  71). — In  writing  of  the 
carved  Purbeck  slab  recently  brought  to  my  notice  by  the 
Rev.  H.  E.  Bishop  from  among  the  discarded  fragments 
of  our  cathedral  church,  I  said  (page  66  of  the  April  issue 
of  D.  &  C.N.  &  Q.)  that  the  left-hand  figure,  of  which  a 
considerable  portion  remains,  was  "  an  angel,  as  is  clear 
from  the  conventionally  treated  wing  seen  folded  over  the 
left  shoulder  ;  "  and,  in  support  of  this  statement  I  quoted, 
further  on,  several  examples  of  the  figure  of  Christ  in  Glory 
being  flanked  by  a  pair  of  angelic  figures. 

After  my  notes  had  gone  to  press,  and  too  late  for 
correction,  I  realized  that  this  interpretation  of  the  half- 
figure  was  quite  erroneous.  It  was  pointed  out  to  me  by 
Mr.  Rushforth,  F.S.A.,  that  the  so-called  "  conventionally 
treated  wing "  is,  on  the  contrary,  drapery,  and  there  is  no 
indication  of  a  wing.    Also,  that  the  chin  was  originally 
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bearded,  although  an  injury  to  the  stone  has  somewhat 
confused  its  outline. 

These  facts  point  to  the  figure  having  been  a  represen- 
tation of  one  of  the  Apostles,  very  probably  the  pair,  S. 
Peter  and  S.  Paul,  being  those  chosen  for  the  position 
either  side  of  the  central  figure. 

There  is  a  portion  of  a  halo  discernible  behind  the  head 
of  the  broken  figure,  which  I  think  I  omitted  previously 
to  point  out. 

And  another  more  important  error  in  my  notes  is  as 
to  the  date  of  the  carving  being  of  the  same  period  as 
that  of  the  effigy  reputed  to  be  that  of  Bishop  Bartholo- 
mew Iscanus.  The  relief  on  the  broken  slab  is  far  better 
and  the  moulding  of  the  face  and  figure  far  more  advanced 
than  that  of  the  effigy.  Mr.  Rushforth  was  distinctly  of 
opinion  that  it  was  of  later  date  than  the  effigy  ;  and  when 
I  recently  sent  up  the  photographs  etc.  to  Prof.  Lethaby, 
he  gave  as  his  opinion,  most  decidedly,  that  the  work  on 
the  newly-found  slab  must  be  dated  between  1200  and  1210. 

And  apropos  of  this  correction  he  raises  an  interesting 
point  respecting  the  early  episcopal  tombs  of  Exeter  ;  viz. 
as  to  whether  they  are  or  not  wrongly  identified,  founding 
this  on  the  styles  of  their  respective  carvings.  The  reputed 
"  Marshall "  effigy  he  holds  to  be  "  in  rather  high  relief  for 
1206 1 — the  most  advanced  effigy  in  England  for  that  time  ;  " 
though  he  still  allows  the  possibility  of  its  being  of  that 
date.  But  the  carving  on  the  side  slabs  of  the  same  tomb 
he  thinks  can  hardly  be  earlier  than  1220,  and  might  well 
belong  to  the  date  of  the  succeeding  bishop, — Simon  of 
Apulia,  d.  1223. 

From  such  a  revision  of  dates  as  this,  we  should  arrive 
at  the  conclusion  that  the  newly-found  side  slab  more 
probably  belongs  to  a  tomb  of  Bp.  Marshall's  time  than 
to  that  of  Bp.  Bartholomew,  whether  the  reputed  effigy 
of  <  Marshall '  belongs  to  that  Bishop  or  not. 

E.  K.  Prideaux. 

171.  Early  Brick  Buildings  in  Devon  and  Corn- 
wall (XL,  p.  54,  par.  60;  p.  100,  par.  126). — Bideford  : 
There  is  a  large  private  dwelling-house  in  Bridgeland  Street 
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with  brick  front.  The  bricks  have  toned  down  to  a  rich 
dark  strawberry  colour,  and  are  laid  in  double  Flemish 
bond;  the  size  of  the  bricks  is  gin.  x  \\  in.  x  3  in.,  and 
it  is  stated  by  old  inhabitants  (from  tradition  of  their  fore- 
fathers) that  they  were  made  locally  at  Annery  Pottery,  about 
three  miles  from  the  town.  The  kilns  were,  however,  closed 
down  many  years  ago  and  part  of  the  premises  converted 
into  cottages. 

At  the  front  of  the  house  are  two  very  handsome  rain- 
water pipe  heads  richly  ornamented  ;  on  the  top  clip  of  one 
of  the  down  pipes  is  the  date  1691,  and  on  the  other  1693, 
and  Mr.  R.  E.  L.  Hookway,  the  Borough  Surveyor,  thinks 
it  is  probable  they  were  cast  locally  from  a  metal  obtained 
from  the  Combe  Martin  mines.  Bridgeland  Street  was 
originally  laid  out  to  a  plan  prepared  for  the  Bridge 
Feoffees,  in  1685,  and  substantial  dwelling-houses  were 
immediately  commenced,  so  it  may  safely  be  assumed,  from 
the  dates  on  the  pipe  heads,  that  the  house  was  completed 
before  the  close  of  Me  seventeenth  century. 

Since  that  period,  however,  the  house  has  been  mater- 
ially altered.  At  first  it  was  built  with  a  wide  archway 
in  the  centre,  leading  into  an  inner  courtyard,  like  many 
old  Inns,  and  the  house  was  entered  from  doors  at  the  sides. 
This  arrangement  was  subsequently  altered,  by  closing  up 
the  wide  entrance,  providing  an  imposing  front  door  flanked 
by  a  pillar  each  side,  and  the  space  so  secured  made  into 
a  Hall. 

This  alteration  brought  the  general  appearance  of  the 
house  into  the  Georgian  type  of  architecture. 

About  thirty  years  ago  a  storey  was  added,  lighted  by 
dormer  windows,  but  the  general  appearance  of  this  fine 
house  remains  the  same,  and  it  is  an  object  of  interest  to 
visitors  to  the  town.  Alexr.  G.  Duncan. 

172.  Luminous  Footprints  (XI.,  p.  87,  par.  106). — The 
cause  of  the  phenomenon  is  due  probably  to  the  mycelium 
of  an  agaric  fungus.  Reference  may  be  made  to  article 
265  in  Berkeley's  Introduction  to  Cryptogamic  Botany  (1857), 
pp.  265,  266  :  "  Some  fungi  are  remarkable  for  their  luminous 
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appearance  at  night  which  is  often  so  intense  as  to  yield, 
enough  to  read  by.  This  luminosity  has  been  observed  in 
various  parts  of  the  world;  and  where  the  species  has  been 
fully  developed  it  has  been  generally  a  species  of  Agaricus 
which  has  yielded  the  phenomenon.  Agaricus  olearius,  of  the 
south  of  Europe,  is  one  of  the  best  known,  but  other  species 
have  been  observed,  as  Ag.  Gardneri,  Berk.,  in  Brazil ;  Ag. 
lampas,  and  others  in  Australia,  in  Amboyna,  by  Rumpf, 
etc.  Mr.  Babington  has  observed  imperfect  mycelia  ex- 
tremely luminous  near  Cambridge  ;  and  Dr.  Hooker  speaks 
of  the  phenomenon  as  common  in  Sikkim,  though  he  was 
never  able  to  detect  the  species  to  which  it  was  due. 
Tulasne,  who  has  specially  examined  the  luminosity  of  the 
Agaric  of  the  Olive,  has  observed  dead  leaves  in  the  south 
ot  France  to  be  endowed  with  the  same  property,  without, 
however,  being  able  to  detect  the  cause.  Fabre,  in  a  paper 
just  published  in  Ann.  d.  Sc.  Nat.,  ascribes  it  to  a  temporary 
increase  of  oxydation."  W.  P.  Hiern. 

173.    Ezra  Cleaveland  (X.,  p.  313,  par.  306). — Abstracts 
from  Honiton  Registers,  continued.    Burials  : — 
1710.    Dec.  28,  Mary,  wife  of  Mr.  Ezra  Cleaveland,  Rector., 
1724.    June.    Died  in  this  month  29  persons  of  ye  small- 
pox, beside  Mr.  John  Cleaveland,  who  died  at  Edford 
the  18th  day  of  ye  same  month,  and  was  buried  in 
Kingstenton  Church  ye  19th  day. 

1733.    April  20,  Margaret,  wife  of  Mr.  Ezra  Cleaveland, 
Rector  of  this  parish. 

1739.  July  27,  Mr.  Henry  Waad. 

1740.  Mr.  Ezra  Cleaveland,  who  died  the  seventh  of  August, 
and  buried  the  eleventh. 

1749.    July  22,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Waad. 
1756.    Dec.  24,  Mr.  Jonathan  Waad. 
Marriages  : — 

1746.  June  16,  Mr.  John  Clark  and  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Waad. 

Coombe  Raleigh  Register  : — 

1747.  Jan.   29,   Jonathan    Waad   and   Elizabeth  Golds- 
worthy,  both  of  Honiton,  married  by  Licence. 

A.J.P.S. 
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174.  Inn  Name — "  The  King  of  Prussia"  (XL,  p.  93, 
par.  113). — This  sign  is  not  limited  to  the  West  Country, 
and  it  is  extremely  unlikely  that  it  is  in  any  case  derived 
from  the  Cornish  smuggler,  John  Carter,  who  adopted  that 
name.  The  Rev.  S.  Baring- Gould  has  given  an  account  of 
"  The  Royal  Family  of  Prussia "  in  his  Cornish  Characters 
and  Strange  Events  (pp.  470-8).  John  Carter,  'the  King  of 
Prussia,'  lived  from  1770  to  1807.  "  He  obtained  this  nick- 
name in  the  following  manner :  He  and  other  boys  were 
playing  at  soldiers,  and  the  renown  of  Frederick  the  Great 
having  reached  him,  John  dubbed  himself  the  King  of 
Prussia,  and  the  title  not  only  adhered  to  him  through  life, 
but  he  has  bequeathed  the  name  of  Prussia  to  the  cove  which 
formerly  bore  that  of  Porthleah."  His  brother  Harry  wrote 
an  autobiography,  which  was  published  in  1900. 

R.  Pearse  Chope. 

175.  Sore  Sparrow  Hawk  (X.,  p.  119,  par.  118). — An 
explanation  was  furnished  of  this  term,  so  often  found  in 
early  deeds,  as  signifying  "  a  hawk  of  the  first  year  that  has 
not  moulted  and  still  has  its  red  plumage,  now  called  a 
red  hawk."  An  interesting  paper  on  "  Revival  of  Falconry," 
by  A.  R.  Horwood,  F.L.S.,  appeared  in  The  Sphere,  May  15th, 
1920,  wherein  is  stated  "A  young  falcon  from  the  nest  is 
an  eyas,  and  a  brancher  is  one  that  can  fly  or  hop.  A 
nestling  reared  at  liberty  is  a  hack-hawk,  and  when  able  to 
take  game  a  soar-hawk"  Although  the  first  quotation  is  from 
The  New  English  Dictionary,  a  serviceable  hawk  ready  for 
work  seems  to  be  the  more  simple  meaning. 

Hugh  R.  Watkin. 

176.  Topsham  Castle  (XL,  p.  96,  par.  119). — With 
reference  to  Mr.  H.  Stone's  enquiry  re  Topsham  Castle, 
there  are  three  possible  sites  for  this.  The  first  is  on  the 
mud  flat  called  "  Greenland,"  opposite  Turf.  The  second  is 
on  the  Strand  below  Mount  Howe.  The  third  is  on  the 
upper  garden  of  Follett  Lodge,  near  the  ferry.  A  number 
of  cast  iron  circular  six-pounder  balls  have  been  dug  up  on 
the  last  named  site.  The  Greenland  fort  is  not  shown  on 
any  of  the  ancient  charts  of  the  River  Exe  that  I  have 
examined.  I  consider  the  Mount  Howe  site  the  most  probable. 

H.  Wilson  Holman. 
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177.  The  Devil's  Gold  Ring  (XL,  p.  31,  par.  18). — 
According  to  Cotgrave's  French  and  English  Dictionary  (James 
Howell,  London,  1673),  as  quoted  in  Notes  and  Queries  (12  S., 
vih,  p.  17),  the  old  French  word  "  hurbec "  means  "that 
worm  called  a  vine-fretter  or  devil's  gold  ring."  Is  it  possible 
that  the  expression  dates  from  the  days  when  the  vine  was 
more  extensively  cultivated  in  Devon,  and  is  there  a  cater- 
pillar still  known  as  the  devil's  gold  ring  ? 


178.  "The  Swan  of  the  Exe"  (XL,  p.  88,  par.  107). — 
There  used  to  be  two  swan  boats  at  Starcross  kept  in  a 
dock  called  Turney  Eels  Dock ;  the  other  was  a  white  boat 
with  a  swan's  head  on  it.  I  have  always  understood  that 
the  owner  left  an  endowment  so  that  the  boats  could  be 
repaired  every  year.  L.  Chalk. 

179.  The  "  Swan  of  the  Exe  "  was  hauled  up  last 
winter  on  the  foreshore,  hard  by  Lavis's  boat-yard  at  Point, 


180.  West  Country  Clock  and  Watchmakers  (X., 
p.  28,  par.  17,  et  ante). — I  have  recently  come  across  grand- 
father clocks  bearing  the  following  additional  names :  Jno. 
Cole,  Barnstaple;  R.  Daniel,  Plym0-  Dock, 


181.  Sittings  in  Churches  (XL,  p.  26,  par.  16;  p.  112, 
par.  148). — In  Oare  Church,  on  the  border  of  Devon,  until 
recent  years,  the  family  pew  of  Mr.  Halliday,  patron  of  the 
living  and  Lord  of  the  adjoining  Manor  of  Countisbury, 
was  at  the  back  of  the  Communion  Table,  between  the 
table  and  the  east  window. 

In  Selworthy  Church,  Somerset,  not  many  miles  away, 
the  pew  of  the  Acland  family  is  upstairs  over  the  main 
entrance  door.  F.  Day. 

182.  "Legends  of  Devon"  (X.,  p.  123,  par.  124; 
p.  182,  par.  192;  p.  328,  par.  321). — These  "legends" 
were  composed  by  a  private  society  of  ladies  and  gentlemen. 
They  were  "  original  whims  of  the  moment,  and  not  repro- 
ductions of  popular  legends."    (See  Notes  and  Queries,  4  S.  ii., 


Hugh  R.  Watkin. 


Exmouth. 


R.  Barrow. 


R.  Pearse  Chope. 


pp.  478,  614). 


R.B.M. 
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183.  Duckham,  Thomas. — Wanted,  particulars  of  the 
birth  of  Thomas  Duckham  about  1790-95,  probably  of 
Loxbeare ;  also  of  his  marriage  in  London  or  Middlesex. 
He  bought  some  land  in  Virginia  in  1816  and  died  in  1868. 

H.  St.  John  Dawson, 

184.  Boulden  Family. — Where  can  I  find  information 
regarding  this  family  ?  They  have  been  in  the  Lizard 
District  since  1587. 

In  the  Manaccan  Registers  we  have  the  marriage  of 
Mr.  Bowlden  and  Agus  Fortescewe,  26/12/1587.  Of  which 
branch  of  the  Fortescues  was  the  lady,  and  what  was  the 
gentleman's  Christian  name  ?  Eleven  years  after  we  find 
Bernard,  son  of  Symon  Boldone,  married  Barbara  Chinhale. 
At  St.  Keverne,  Geo.  Boulden,  gent.,  married  Margeret 
Hutchin,  20/6/1614.  George  is  a  distinctive  family  name, 
as  is  evidenced  by  10  males  out  of  30  marriages  in  the  Hundred 
of  Kerrier  bearing  it.  Were  "the  Bouldens  originally  of 
Devon  ?  J.  H.  R. 

185.  Yeo,  of  Woolfardisworthy. — Thomas  Yeo,  the 
elder,  of  Woolfardisworthy,  Devon,  yeoman,  appointed 
his  wife,  Mary,  executrix  of  his  will  dated  1653,  proved 
1659  (P.C.C.  92  Pell).    Their  children  were:— 

(1)  Thomas  Yeo,  who  had  3  children  by  the  year  1653. 

(2)  Margaret,  wife  of  Wm.  Hamlyn,  had  several  children. 

(3)  Arthur  Yeo,  of  St.  Anne's,  Blackfriars,  London,  who 
mentions  all  his  brothers  and  sister,  his  cousin,  William 
Yeo,  of  Fullham,  Middlesex,  and  the  poor  of  the  parish 
of  Woolfardisworthy. 

(4)  James  Yeo,  of  Exeter,  vintnor  (Will  dated  1657), 
mentions  his  brothers,  Thomas,  John,  Phillip,  sister 
Margaret,  wife  Elizabeth  and  his  children  : — 

(a)  James  Yeo  (£200  and  Totnes  property). 

(b)  Thomas  Yeo  (£100). 

(c)  Joan  Yeo  (£100). 

(5)  John  Yeo,  who  had  several  children. 

(6)  Phillip  Yeo,  of  St.  Anne's,  Blackfriars,  London. 
Will  dated  1665  mentions  his  sister  Margaret  Hamblin's 
5  youngest  children,  his  brothers  Thomas  and  John, 
and  his  own  children : — 

l 
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(a)  Charles  Yeo  (£550). 

(b)  Mary  Yeo  (£550). 

In  the  will  of  Charles  Yeo,  Bookseller,  Exeter  (Poley  198), 
mention  is  made  of  his  eldest  son  Phillip  Yeo  and  his  heirs 
male,  to  whom  was  left  "  all  that  my  estate  lying  and  being 
in  the  parish  of  Woolfardisworthy,  Devon." 

Whether  Charles  Yeo,  Bookseller,  Exeter,  who  died  in 
1707,  is  identical  with  the  first  mentioned  Charles  Yeo,  a 
minor  when  his  father  Phillip  Yeo,  of  London,  died  about 
1665,  I  cannot  say.  But  from  the  dates,  Christian  names 
and  place  names,  it  looks  as  if  he  belonged  to  the  same  family — 
that  branch  of  the  numerous  Yeo  clan  which  lived  for  many 
years  in  Woolfardisworthy,  and  gave  its  name  to  one  of  the 
places  in  that  parish — Yeo's  West  Town,  alias  West  Wool- 
fardisworthy. Can  any  reader  of  D.  &  C.  N.  &  Q.  throw 
any  light  on  this  point  ?     /     /        Devonia  Cornwall. 

186. — Exmouth — Sir  John  Colliton. — Bishop  Pococke 
in  his  "Travels  through  England,"  writing  in  1750  (Camden 
Society)  states  : — 

"  I  went  to  Exmouth,  situated  near  the  place 

where  the  river  Exe  empties  itself  into  the  sea,  and  is  chiefly 
inhabited  by  fishermen  and  publicans,  it  being  a  place  to 
which  the  people  of  Exeter  much  resort  for  diversion  and 

bathing  in  the  sea  Sir  John  Colliton  has  a 

garden  full  of  curious  plants  chiefly  from  America,  where  he 
has  a  son  settled.  He  has  the  Carolina  sword- 
blade  aloe ;  he  has  also  the  trumpet  tree,  the  Carolina  raspberry 
tree,  the  anemony  tree,  and  Carolina  kidney  bean  tree,  the 
artichoke  or  orange  myrtle,  the  flowers  of  which  are  in  clusters 

and  of  a  reddish  cast  He  has  also  a  very  fine 

black  and  white  eagle,  if  I  mistake  not,  from  California." 

Dr.  Pococke's  views  as  to  what  proved  an  attraction  to 
Exeter  folks  visiting  Exmouth  (stated  in  the  above  paragraph) 
may  or  may  not  have  been  prejudiced,  but  it  would  be  interest- 
ing to  know  where  Sir  John  Colliton  lived,  and  whether  there 
is  any  remarkable  collection  of  trees  still  in  existence. 

Altogether  the  Bishop  mentions  ten  kinds  of  trees. 

Uc^.loOj  H.Stone. 
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187.  Ancient  Map  of  England  and  Wales. — Can 
any  reader  give  the  date  of  an  old  map  in  my  possession  ?  It 
measures  25  J  inches  x  22  J  inches-  In  the  dexter  top  corner 
are  the  royal  arms  with  motto.  Quarterly,  fleurs  de  lys  and 
lions  (1st  and  4th  quarter)  ;  the  lion  rampant  of  Scotland 
(2nd  quarter) ;  the  harp  of  Ireland  (3rd  quarter).  These 
were  the  arms  of  the  Stuart  period. 

In  the  sinister  top  corner  is  an  inscription  commencing 
"  The  Traveller's  Guide  or  A  New  and  Accurate  Map  of 
England  and  Wales."  etc.,  etc.  At  the  bottom  :  "  Sold  by 
C.  Dicey  and  Co.,  in  Aldermary  Church  Yard,  London." 

The  spelling  of  the  towns  is  curious,  sic  : — Edinburg, 
Bermicham,  Kharesburg,  Lerpoole,  Lychfield,  Streights  of 
Dover,  Start  Poynt,  Mynhedd.  Devonshire  names  occur 
as  follows  :  Axmyster,  Bedeford,  Chegford,  Chidligh,  Chim- 
ligh,  Combmerton,  Cullyto,  Dartmore,  Excester,  Hunyto, 
Ilfarcomb,  Newton  Bushel,  Tavostok. 

Cornish  names  occur  as  follows  :  Bede  haven,  Gudreny  I, 
Foye,  Launston,  Listhyell,  E.  and  W.  Lowe,  Pezan,  Pengans, 
St.  Tthes,  St.  Iueg,  Trewardreth  Bay. 

We  possess  another  smaller  map,  dated  May  1st,  1779, 
in  which  the  spelling  is  Burmingham,  Leverpool,  etc.,  which 
suggests  the  larger  to  be  the  older  map  of  the  two. 

Miss  E.  M.  Webb. 

[The  first  tolerably  accurate  map  of  England  was  drawn 
by  George  Lilly,  who  died  in  1559. — Eds.] 

188.  Pandles. — An  extract  (kindly  sent  to  me  by  Miss 
Cresswell)  from  the  MS.  Parochial  Returns  (circa  1760),  of 
Dr.  Milles,  Dean  of  Exeter,  which  are  in  the  Bodleian  Library, 
contains  the  following  quaint  saying  :  "  Hartland  men  ride 
upon  pandles."  This  seems  to  require  explanation,  for  the 
only  meaning  of  pandle  that  I  can  find  in  the  dictionaries  is 
a  shrimp  or  prawn,  or  something  like  it.  The  New  Eng. 
Diet,  says  it  is  "  a  local  name  of  the  shrimp  ;  applied  by  some 
writers  to  an  allied  crustacean,  perhaps  Pandalus  annuli- 
cornis,  Leach  ;  "  and  quotes  the  following  from  the  Gentleman's 
Mag.,  1786,  II.  853  :  "A  small  fish  is  caught  on  the  sands 
(at  Hastings)  which  they  call  pandells  ;  they  are  bigger  than 
shrimps,  smaller  than  prawns  ....  Their  claws  are  not 
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like  those  of  a  lobster,  but  shut  up  like  a  knife  with  a  short 
blade."  Has  the  word  another  meaning  in  Devonshire  ? 
"  Hartland  men  "  is  still  in  use  as  a  local  sobriquet. 


189.  Rombulow  or  Rumbelow  Family. — (1)  The  arms  of 
the  Rombulow  family  are  the  same  in  design  as  those  of 
Bamfylde,  viz  : — On  a  bend  gules  three  mullets  pierced  of  the 
field.    What  connection  is  there  between  the  two  families  ? 
(2)    Whom  did  the  following  members  of  the  family  marry  ? 
Rev.  John  Rumbilowe  1560-1600  (?) 
Rev.  John  Rumbilowe  1596-1636.    Rector  of  Big- 
bury. 

Rev.  Nathaniel  Rumbulowe  1635-1671.  Vicar  of 
Quethiock. 

Mr.  John  Rumbilow  of  Ottery  St.  Mary  1625 — ? 
Rev.    John   Rumbilowe   1668-1729.      Rector  of 
Portlemouth. 

Mr.  John  Rumbelloe,  born  about  1700,  father  of 
Mary  Rumbelloe,  who  married  John  Vivian  of 
Comprigney  in  Kenwyn,  Cornwall. 
Any  information  regarding  Thomas  Rombulow  of  Bishop's 
Tawton,  who  died  1776,  and  of  his  descendants  will  oblige. 

A.  B.  Rombulow-Pearse, 
Major  6th  Gurkha  Rifles. 

190.    The  Spires  and  Towers  of  England,  etc. — In  a 
volume  of  verse  on  various  subjects,  published  in  Torquay 
in  1853,  ot  which  no  author's  name  is  given,  a  rather  spirited 
effusion  occurs,  dated  May,  1851,  and  said  to  be  by  "  Lavinia." 
The  first  verse  reads : 


One  fancies  them  the  echo  of  some  previously  familiar 
lines,  but  if  so,  I  cannot  recall  the  source. 

Perhaps  your  readers  can  say  who  "  Lavinia  "  was  ? 


The  Spires  and  Towers  of  England, 
Dear  are  those  Gothic  piles 

Of  pillared  Arch — the  high,  the  grand 
And  dim  cathedral  aisles. 


W.  S.  B.  H. 
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191.  Rev.  J.  R.  Powell's  Parochial  Notes. — Rev.  John 
Robert  Powell  (died  1920),  Rector  of  Buckland  Filleigh  1875- 
1920,  Vicar  of  Petersmarland  1863-75,  contributed  a  series 
of  notes  relating  to  many  Devon  parishes  to  the  "  North 
Devon  Journal,"  from  about  1882.  The  notes  were  signed 
"  Marland  "  or  "  Marlands,"  and  appeared  in  the  "Archaelo- 
gical  Corner  "  of  the  paper.  Have  these  notes  been  collected 
anywhere,  or  is  there  a  file  of  the  "  North  Devon  Journal  " 
for  1882  and  subsequent  years  in  any  of  the  Devon  public 
libraries  ?      $  u  \ A.  *  I  ^  P "  ^  R.  B.  M. 

192.  Mints  at  Lundy  Island  and  Combe  Martin. — In  a 
note  on  the  Francis  collection  of  coins  of  Charles  I,  the  Bazaar, 
Exchange  and  Mart,  1st  Oct.,  1920,  p.  359,  attributes  a 
shilling  of  that  period  to  Lundy  Island  Mint.  The  date 
given  is  1646  ;  mint-mark  plume  on  both  sides,  another  before 
the  face;  and  declaration  in  three  lines.  It  is  assumed 
that  Thomas  Bushell,  who  had  been  appointed  master  of 
the  mint  at  Aberystwith  in  1637,  continued  to  issue  silver 
coins  of  small  denomination  after  he  became  governor  of 
Lundy.  A  half-crown,  of  1644,  had  previously  been  assigned 
to  Combe  Martin  (Grueber,  Handbook,  1899,  p.  114),  and  this, 
too,  would  have  been  coined  by  Bushell,  for  he  held  the  Combe 
Martin  mines  before  he  became  governor  of  Lundy  (see  D.  & 
C.  N.  &  Q.,  X,  p.  35).  One  would  like  to  know  precisely 
what  evidence  there  is  of  the  existence  of  these  local  mints. 

^cc  (?.  zoo  r  1  7f .        R.  Pearse  Chope. 

193.  J.  Hine  :  Schoolmaster  and  Poet  (?). — Three 
four-line  verses  by  this  writer  are  separately  quoted  by  the 
author  of  "  Britannia's  Cypress,"  a  poem  on  the  death  of 
George  the  Third.  This  effusion  was  not  dated,  but  was 
evidently  published  shortly  after  the  event.  In  the  preface, 
the  author  acknowledges  his  indebtedness  to  the  incentive 
of  this  Mr.  Hine,  who  was,  he  says,  the  proprietor  of  a 
Boarding  School  at  Plymouth.  What  is  known  of  him  and 
his  writings,  if  published  ?  £^  .  Plymouthiensis. 

194.  Craspesiorum  ? — In  a  lecture  at  Falmouth  in  1856, 
Jonathan  Couch,  the  author,  quotes  from  a  "  Letter  from 
the  famous  antiquarian  herald,  Anstis  ....  to  his  patron 
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the  Bishop  of  Exeter 


I  met  with  an  Inspeximus 


of  a  Grant  made  by  Henry  the  third,  wherein  is  granted  to 
the  Bishop  of  Exon  and  his  successors  for  ever — omnes 
decimas  Craspesiorum  within  Cornwall  and  Devon."  This 
Grant  he  also  says  "  is  confirmed  to  them  by  Edward  the  2nd." 
Do  your  readers  know  what  fish  were  meant  by  "  Cras- 
pesiorum ?  "  W.  S.  B.  H. 

[According  to  Martin's  Record  Interpreter,  "  craspiscis  "  is  a  whale  ; 
but  see  N.  &  Q.,  12  S.,  vii.,  494.  The  Grant  referred  to  was  probably 
that  made  by  Henry  II.  to  Robert  Warelwast,  in  confirmation  of  a 
prior  Grant  by  Henry  I.  (see  Oliver,  Mon.,  431  ;  Bishops  of  Exeter,  20). 
—  Eds.] 

195.  D.  &  C.  Chartularies  and  Monastic  Records. — 
Have  the  Chartularies  of  the  following  monastic  establish- 
ments been  transcribed  and  printed ;  if  not,  where  are  the 
originals  to  be  found  ? 

Hartland,  Tavistock  and  Newenham  Abbeys,  also  Plympton 
Priory.  Have  the  records  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Exeter 
been  either  printed  or  calendared?  It  would  be  a  great 
assistance  to  students  if  D.  &  C.  N.  &  Q.  would  publish  a 
"  Bibliography  with  present  location  of  the  monastic  records 
of  Devon."  J.  Hambley  Rowe,  M.B. 

196.  Coteleforde  or  Cotelsforde. — In  1346  a  Richard 
de  Cotelsforde,  Canon  of  Torre  Abbey,  aspired  to  the  Abbacy 
which  had  been  granted  to  Johannes  Gras.  In  1340  Johannes 
de  Coteleford  occurs  in  the  cartulary  of  Torre  Abbey  as  one 
of  twelve  jurymen  at  an  assize  held  at  Exeter. 

Can  any  reader  suggest  any  other  district  than  Cotehele 
or  Cothele  in  the  parish  of  Calstock,  Cornwall,  whence  the 
name  can  be  derived  ?  OS0?-      Hugh  R.  Watkin. 


197.  "  Navalis." — Who  was  he  ?  A  writer  using  this 
pseudonym  was  the  author  of  a  pamphlet,  published  in  1844, 
under  the  name  of  "  Naval  Rank,  a  Naval  Wrong  and  a 
National  Injury." 

I  have  reason  to  think  that  it  was  written  by  an  Officer 
resident  in  the  Naval  port  of  Plymouth,  though  printed 
and  published  in  London  ;  and  I  hope  that  some  one  connected 
with  the  Senior  Service  will  be  able  to  tell  your  readers  who 


he  was. 


W.  S.  B.  H. 
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198.  Bernard  Backway. — Can  any  readers  of  D.  &  C. 
N.  &  Q.  give  me  any  details  from  the  will  of  the  above,  or 
tell  me  where  to  find  same  ? 

Bernard  Backway  and  Elizabeth  Backway  are  mentioned 
in  a  Woolfardisworthy  will  dated  March  1706. 

In  a  Bradworthy  will  dated  May,  1724,  is  the  following : 
"  provided  he  acquit  my  executors  of  a  legacy  of  £50  given 
him  by  his  uncle  Bernard  Backway  lately  deceased." 

One  Who  Lives  in  Australia. 

199.  Rigges  and  Granpoles. — In  the  report  of  the  Royal 
Cornwall  Polytechnic  Society  for  1856,  p.  35,  Jonathan  Couch, 
F.L.S.,  &c,  mentions  a  Commission  under  the  Great  Seal 
of  Charles  II,  in  which  Nicholas  Saunders  of  Truro  is  author- 
ized "  to  secure,  recover,  recerise  and  regave  all 

fishes  Royall,  viz :  Sturgeon,  Whales,  Rigges,  Porpusses, 
Granpoles,"  &c. 

What  was  meant  in  the  days  of  the  "  Merry  Monarch  " 
by  Rigges  and  Granpoles  ?    i^-c  p.  Zo"2~.         W.  S.  B.  H. 

200.  Pedigree  of  Sir  Humphry  Davy  (1778 — 1829). — 
Is  anything  known  of  the  pedigree  of  this  famous  scientist 
beyond  the  following  particulars  ? 

Robert  Davy = Grace  Millett 

Humphrey  Davy,  born  1778,  died  1829. 
Can  any  correspondent  extend  the  pedigree  further  back  ? 

Wm.  Maxwell  Batten. 

201.  The  Brampford  Speke  Silver  Arrow. — Is  anything 
known  as  to  the  present  existence  of  this  most  interesting 
trophy  ?  It  was  a  silver  arrow  that  was  shot  for  weekly  in 
the  parish  up  to  the  time  of  the  civil  wars.  How  far  back 
its  origin  goes  I  do  not  know,  but  it  was  long  before  King 
James's  Book  of  Sports,  for  in  the  Terrier  of  A.D.  1613  it  is 
mentioned  as  being  with  other  Church  goods  in  the  custody 
of  the  Wardens.  The  notice  of  it  is  as  follows  :  "A  silver 
arrow  which  was  in  ancient  tyme  ordayned  to  be  shoote  for/' 

Is  any  other  instance  known  of  a  similar  parochial  trophy  ? 

J.  F.  Chanter. 

202.  Reverend  John  McEnery. — Roman  Catholic  priest, 
resident  at  Torre  Abbey  from  1822  until  his  death  in  1840. 
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Has  any  reader  knowledge  of  a  portrait  of  this  early  investi- 
gator of  Kent's  Cavern  ?  Any  letters  of  information  of 
biographical  interest  will  be  much  appreciated. 

Hon.  Sec.  Torquay  Natural  Hist.  Soc.  Harford  J.  Lowe. 

203.  Larkworthy. — Can  any  reader  inform  me  as  to  the 
name  of  the  father  of  Ambrose  Larkworthy  born  about  1710, 
whose  son,  also  an  Ambrose,  was  living  at  Exeter  in  1790  ? 
Who  was  the  first  wife  of  the  Reverend  Gregory  Larkworthy, 
Rector  of  Uggsford  in  1705  before  he  went  to  Cannington  ? 


204.  "  An  Elderly  Bachelor." — "  Not  many  years  ago, 
Memories  of  my  Life,  by  an  Elderly  Bachelor,"  1881,  1898,  is 
attributed  to  Miss  Bridges,  a  daughter  of  Mr.  Thomas  Bridges, 
of  Hill  House,  Marwood.  Can  any  reader  say  whether  this 
Miss  Bridges  was  the  same  lady  as  Miss  Emma  Bridges,  to 
whom  is  attributed  "  The  Close  of  S.  Andrews "  ?  (see 
D.  &  C.  N.  &  Q.  vii.  108,  131-4).  R.  B.  M. 

205.  Davies  Gilbert  (formerly  Giddy). — Son  of  Rev. 
Edw.  Giddy,  born  at  St.  Erth,  Cornwall,  1767,  died  at  East- 
bourne, 1839.  President  of  the  Royal  Society,  1827-1830. 
This  man  had  a  wide  circle  of  correspondents,  including  Sir 
Humphrey  Davy  and  Trevithick  ;  I  shall  be  glad  to  be 
informed  where  his  papers  are  deposited.    Rhys  Jenkins. 

206.  The  "  Scirland  Stone." — Who  owned  the  A.  S. 
Burghs  in  early  days  ?  The  above  is  a  landmark  temp. 
Edw.  Confessor,  between  2  booklands  and  about  100  yards 
S.  of  "  Sidbury  Castle."  Can  it  mean  the  sheriff  retained 
this  when  booking  the  rest  away  ?     J.  Y.  A.  Morshead. 


207.  Honiton  Skeleton. — Where  may  a  copy  of  this 
newspaper  be  seen  ?    Were  there  any  issues  besides  those 


208.  The  Cornworthiad. — Information  is  desired  with 
reference  to  a  poem  called  "  The  Cornworthiad,"  relating 
to  members  of  the  Barter  family  of  Cornworthy.    (See  N.  &  Q. 


209.  A.  R.  "Jura  Regle  Majestatis  in  Anglia." — Who 
was  the  A.  R.  who  signs  this  pamphlet  published  in  Exeter 


H.  St.  John  Dawson. 


of  Dec.  16  and  23,  1882  ? 


R.  B.  M. 


10  S.  vii.  128). 


R.  B.  M. 


b  y  Phil.  Bishop  in  171 1  ? 


W.  S.  B.  H. 
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210.  Caellwic,  Cornwall  (VII.,  p.  269,  par.  185). — 
In  Notes  and  Queries  (12  S.,  vi.,  June  26,  1920,  p.  332),  Dr.  J. 
Hambley  Rowe  seeks  once  more  the  identification  of  one  of 
the  three  manors  granted  by  King  Egbert  to  the  Bishop  of 
Sherborne,  between  the  years  810  and  840. 

The  three  estates  in  Cornwall  were  Polltun,  Caellwic  and 
Landwithan.  Of  the  first  and  last  there  seems  to  be  no 
possible  doubt :  Poltone,  h.d.  Pawton  in  St.  Breock,  and 
Lawhitton  were  both  frequently  visited  by  Bp.  Walter 
Bronescombe  during  his  episcopate.  We  know  little  of  the 
visitations  of  previous  Bishops  of  Exeter  to  the  west,  but 
following  the  itinerary  of  Bp.  Bronescombe  (who,  it  might 
be  expected,  would  visit  his  manors  soon  after  being  placed 
in  possession  of  the  See)  it  should  be  possible  to  detect,  in 
the  few  places  at  which  he  stayed,  the  possible  location  of 
the  third  estate.  Enthroned  in  Exeter  Cathedral  on  the 
14th  April,  1258,  after  visiting  Paignton  on  the  26th,  he  was 
at  Poltone  on  the  9th  May,  returning  to  Exeter  by  the  17th. 
The  Bishop  did  not  visit  Cornwall  again  until  Sept.  17th, 
1259,  when  he  spent  two  days  at  Launceston  and  Lawhitton, 
proceeding  via  Bodmin  to  Poltone  on  Sept.  20th,  where  he 
spent  four  days.  Thence  the  itinerary  proceeds  to  St.  Newlyn, 
Kenwyn,  Truro,  Tregony,  St.  Antony-in-Roseland,  St. 
Michael-Carhayes,  Tregeare  (in  St.  Gerrans),  Mevagissey, 
Bodrigan,  St.  Austell,  Looe,  St.  German's  Priory,  Shevioke, 
East  Antony,  Rame,  Pillaton,  St.  Mellion,  Botusfleming, 
St.  Dominick,  North  Petherwin,  St.  Clether,  Kelly,  and 
finally  St.  Stephens-by-Launceston  on  Oct.  25th. 

Failing  any  manor  among  the  above,  it  seems  more 
probable  that,  for  some  reason,  the  third  manor  had  been 
lost  to  the  bishopric.  Is  it  possible  that  Caellwic  is  repre- 
sented by  Cargoll  or  Cargaul  (written  Gorgaul)  in  Newlyn 
East,  which  Bp.  Bronescombe  bought  for  £200  of  Roger 
de  Valle  Torta,  on  16th  Feb.,  1270  (see  Cornish  F.  of  F., 
No.  219),  and  which  may  have  been  only  in  the  nature  of 
a  recovery  ?  It  will  be  noted  above  that  in  1259,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  Bishop's  first  visit,  he  went,  as  might  be 
expected,  from  Lawhitton  to  Poltone  and  thence  to  St. 
Newlyn.  <.    \/].7  o  \    ^UGH  Watkin. 
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211.  Exeter  Cathedral  Early  Officials  (XI.,  p.  32, 
par.  27). — If  Mrs.  Rose-Troup  is  unacquainted  with  a  publica- 
tion entitled  Ordinatio  Decanatus  Exon,  a  copy  of  which  is 
in  the  Exeter  City  Library,  she  may  find  it  useful  in  her 
endeavours  to  complete  a  list  of  the  officials  of  Exeter 
Cathedral  Church.  As  the  names  of  the  officials  are  so 
frequently  mentioned  in  old  documents,  such  a  list  would  be 
of  the  greatest  value  to  those  engaged  in  research  work, 
and  I  hope  she  will  be  able  to  complete  it  and  publish  it. 

The  publication  referred  to  was,  I  think,  an  official 
compilation,  of  which  probably  only  a  few  copies  were  run 
off.  It  contains  a  useful  table  of  the  Deans,  commencing 
with  Serlo,  A.D.  1225.  He  is  followed  by  Roger  de  Wynklegh, 
who  was  appointed  in  1243,  and  died  on  August  13th,  1252. 
A  note  says  "  No  record  of  the  appointment  of  the  three 
succeeding  Deans  after  Serlo."  There  is  no  mention  of 
Daniel  de  Longo  Campo  or  John  Rof  as  Deans,  but  the 
former  is  mentioned  in  a  preliminary  document. 

H.  Tapley-Soper. 

212.  Troy  Town  (XI.,  p.  31,  par.  19  ;  p.  108,  par.  141). — ■ 
It  may  be  worth  pointing  out  that  "  Troy  "  occurs  as  a 
place-name  at  Hartland.  It  is  applied  to  a  small  farm 
holding  which  belonged  to  the  church,  but  has  recently  been 
sold.  This  consists  of  a  dwelling-house  and  farm  buildings 
in  Harton,  and  several  detached  fields.  It  was  formerly 
known  as  "  Keyhouse  "  or  "  Quayhouse/'  i.e.  House  on  the 
Quay,  as  the  raised  terrace  at  one  side  of  the  street  is  called, 
but  the  name  "  Troy  "  occurs  in  a  church  rate  as  far  back 
as  1682.  The  scattered  position  of  the  fields  may  possibly 
have  suggested  the  resemblance  to  a  maze,  but  I  am  inclined 
to  think  that  a  more  probable  origin  of  the  name  is  "  Tree," 
for  there  was  a  tenement  in  Harton  of  that  name,  though 
I  am  unable  to  identify  it  with  "  Troy."  There  is  also 
a  farm  in  the  parish  named  "  Trew,"  which  may  have  the 
same  origin.  ^>lOl\,  R.  Pearse  Chope. 

213.  Silver  Plate  Found  at  Brixton — The  Exeter  City 
Library  has  recently  added  to  its  collection  of  local  manu- 
scripts a  volume  containing  much  valuable  information  of 
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an  historical  and  genealogical  character,  compiled  about  1850 
by  the  Rev.  Richard  Lane,  sometime  Vicar  of  the  parish  of 
Brixton.  Into  this  volume  have  been  copied  extracts  from 
diaries  of  one  or  more  members  of  the  Lane  family,  and  on 
page  431  is  the  following  entry  : — 

"  7  Dec,  1827.  A  quantity  of  silver  plate  found  on  the 
manor  of  Brixton  in  a  field  at  the  back  of  Mr.  Splatt's  house, 
31  Dishes  about  30  pounds  in  weight  and  valued  at  £138  7  9." 

Can  any  of  your  readers  supply  any  further  information 
about  this  find,  or  say  what  became  of  this  silver  ?  Was  it 
modern  or  old  silver  ?  Curiosus  II. 

214.  Captain  George  Blagdon  Westcott,  R.N. — In 
Devon  Notes  and  Queries,  vol.  ii.,  p.  24,  par.  19,  there  is  an 
enquiry  as  to  Captain  George  Blagdon  Westcott. 

The  inscription  on  the  marble  tablet  in  St.  Michael's  Church 
Honiton,  as  copied  before  the  fire  of  March,  191 1,  was  : — 

George  Blagdon  Westcott  Esq., 
Captain  of  His  Majesty's  Ship  Majestic  who  fell  in  the 
glorious  battle  of  Aboukir  on  the  1st  of  August,  1798,  aged 
45  years.  His  services  as  a  Naval  Commander  are  recorded 
by  his  country  in  a  National  Monument  erected  in  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral.  This  Monument  is  dedicated  in  the  place  of  his 
nativity  by  a  truly  grateful  sister. 

John  Blagdon,  of  Honiton,  gentleman,  who  probably 
came  from  Tiverton,  died  23rd  July  and  was  buried  2nd 
August,  1694,  M.I.  Will  dated  6  Dec,  1688,  proved  9  Oct., 
1694  (Archdy-  Exeter).  He  married  as  his  second  wife,  24  Jany. 
1666,  Mary,  daughter  of  Tristram  Stoninge,  of  Honiton ;  she 
was  buried  28  July,  1710.  They  had  issue,  besides  John 
Blagdon,  son  and  heir  (see  vols.  ix.  &  x.),  a  third  son  : — 

George  Blagdon,  bapt.  21  March,  1674,  buried  11  April, 
1740.  Will  dated  4  April,  1740,  proved  7  May,  1740 
(Archdy<  Exeter).  He  married  (Marriage  Licence, 
6  Nov.  1694)  Mary,  daughter  of  Mr.  William  Boler, 
of  Honiton,  and  his  wife,  Mary  Derby  ;  bapt.  26  Dec, 
1675,  and  buried  17  Oct.,  1708.  They  had,  amongst 
other  issue,  a  son  : — 
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George  Blagdon,  born  19  June,  bapt.  9  July,  1700  ;  of 
Trinity  College,  Oxford,  B.A.  1722,  M.A.,  1725.  Rector 
of  Southleigh,  17  June,  1726,  buried  at  Honiton,  26th 
June,  1730.    And  a  daughter  : — 

Margaret,  born  20  March,  bapt.  23  March,  1703  ;  she 
married  at  Buckerell,  8  Aug.,  1731,  Benjamin  Westcott 
(who  is  described  in  the  Marriage  Licence,  23  July, 
as  of  "  Kenton,  Miller.")  He  was  buried  at  Honiton, 
20  Jany,  1756  ;  she  was  buried  26  Nov.,  1732,  soon 
after  the  birth  of  her  first  child  : — 

Benjamin  Westcott,  bapt.  6  Nov.,  1732  ;  buried  9  May, 
1788.    He  married  10  Nov.,  1751,  Susanna  Bampfield  * 
They  had  issue  : — 

(1)  George  Blagdon  Westcott,  bapt.  Honiton,  24  April, 
1753.  Captain  of  H.M.  Ship  Majestic,  fell  in  the 
battle  of  Aboukir,  the  Nile,  1  Aug.,  1798. 

(2)  Margaret,  bapt.  1  April,  1755,  married  25  June,  1777, 
Joseph  Lott,  of  Honiton,  Haberdasher ;  he  was  buried 
6  June,  1784. 

(3)  Benjamin  Westcott,  bapt.  12  April,  1757. 

(4)  Mary,  bapt.  17  April,  1759. 

(5)  Elizabeth,  bapt.  25  Dec,  1760 ;  she  married,  22 
Jany.,  1783,  Humphry  Ford. 

(6)  John  Westcott,  bapt.  5  April,  1763. 

(7)  William  Westcott,  bapt.  13  July,  1766. 

The  History  of  Honiton,  compiled  by  A.  Farquarson, 
p.  77,  contains  the  following  : — 

"  Lord  Nelson  on  his  way  through  Honiton  in  1804,  called 
on  Captain  Westcott's  mother  ;  and  gave  her  his  own  gold 
medal  which  he  wore  for  the  Victory  of  the  Nile,  finding  she 
did  not  possess  her  son's,  saying  as  he  did  so,  '  she  would 
not  think  the  worse  of  it  because  it  had  been  worn  by  Nelson.'  " 

A.  J.  P.  Skinner. 

215.  Booksellers  and  Printers  in  Devon  and  Corn- 
wall (X.,  p.  93,  par.  95). — Charles  Yeo,  Bookseller  of  Exeter : 
The  following  notes  about  this  Devonshire  bookseller,  are 
taken  from  J.  L.  Vivian's  MS.  "  Extracts  from  Parish 
Registers  and  Transcripts  in  Co.  Devon,"  in  the  British 
Museum,  and  may  be  of  interest : —  

^Originally  Bonfield  alias  Rode. 
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Marriage :   Nov.  15,  1680,  Mr.  Charles  Yeo  and  Mrs. 
Margery  Hooper,  married  at  St.  David's,  Exeter. 
Baptisms  :   all  at  St.  Martin's,  Exeter. 

Aug.  12,  1683,  Philip,  son  of  Mr.  Charles  Yeo. 

Nov.  27,  1687,  Jane,  dau.  of  „ 

Apl.    7,   1689,  Charles,  son  of  „ 

Oct.  25,  1691,  James 

July  30,   1693,  Charles  „ 

Feb.    4,   1697/8,  Mary,  dau.  of 

Sept.  29,   1700,  Grace,  „ 

Dec.  21,  1701,  Elizabeth,  „  „ 
Burials  :  all  from  St.  Martin's  registers. 

Sept.  16,   1682,  Philip,  son  of  Mr.  Charles  Yeo. 

June  10,   1689,  Charles    „  ,, 

Apr.    3,  1699,  Samuel    „  ,, 

Apr.  15,   1707,  Mr.  Charles  Yeo. 

Aug.     5,  1711,  Mrs.  Joan  Yeo. 

July  25,   1714,  Charles,  son  of  Mr.  Charles  Yeo. 

Mar.    8,   1724/5,  Mr.  Philip  Yeo. 

Aug.  13,   1732,  Mrs.  Margery  Yeo,  widow. 
Extracts  from  the  will  of  Charles  Yeo,  of  the  city  and 
county  of  Exon,  Bookseller  (1707,  Poley  198)  : — 

To  my  eldest  son,  Philip  Yeo,  and  heirs  male  all  that  my 
estate  lying  and  being  in  the  parish  of  Woolfardisworthy 
in  Devon. 

To  my  wife,  my  moiety  of  the  house  I  live  in  till  her  death  ; 
then  to  my  eldest  son,  Phillip ;  if  he  die  before  her  to  my 
second  son,  James  Yeo  ;  or  if  he  die  to  my  third  son,  Charles 


Edward  Yeo, 
Elizabeth  Yeo,  , 
All  the  rest  to  my  dear  and  loving  wife,  Margaret  Yeo, 
whom  I  make  my  executor. 


Yeo. 


To  my  sons  and  daughters  : — 


Philip  Yeo, 
James  Yeo, 
Charles  Yeo, 


£100  apiece  when  they  reach  the 
age  of  21  years  or  marry. 


Fanny  Yeo,  > 
Mary  Yeo, 
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Appoints  brothers  Mr.  Philip  Hoop(er  ?),  Merchant,  and 
Mr.  Richard  Eastaway,  Gierke,  etc.,  etc.,  to  be  overseers. 

Mr.  Charles  Yeo's  wife  was  Margery  Hooper,  probably 
sister  to  Mr.  Philip  Hooper,  Merchant,  who  died  in  1715. 
Miss  Beatrice  Cresswell  in  her  "  Exeter  Churches,"  under 
St.  Martin's  (p.  88),  describes  a  large  mural  monument  to  his 
memory,  occupying  part  of  the  north  wall.  The  arms  of 
Hooper  are  given  :  Gerony  of  8  ermine  and  or,  a  castle  sable. 

After  the  death  of  Mr.  Charles  Yeo,  in  1707,  his  son,  Philip 
(baptized  at  St.  Martin's,  Exeter,  Aug.  12,  1683,  buried  1724/5) 
carried  on  business  as  Bookseller  "  over  against  St.  Martin's 
Lane  in  the  High  Street."  (See  D.  N.  &  Q.  vol.  iv.,  p.  114. 
For  reference  to  Charles  Yeo,  Bookseller,  see  D.  N.  &  Q. 
vol.  ii.,  p.  64). 

In  another  paragraph  I  have  forwarded  some  notes  of 
the  Yeo  family  of  Woolfardisworthy  and  London,  whom  I 
believe  to  be  the  same  family  as  Charles  Yeo,  Bookseller,  of 
Exeter. 

Perhaps  some  reader  of  D.  &  C.  N.  &  Q.  can  give  definite 
information  as  to  whether  Charles  Yeo,  Bookseller,  Exeter, 
is  the  same  Charles  Yeo  who  received  £500  by  the  will  of 
his  father,  Phillip  Yeo,  of  St.  Anne's,  Blackfriars,  London, 
^l^;  p-  1  efr  •      <?  .?&0-  Devonia  Cornwall. 

216.  Bristol  Rollers  (XL,  p.  36,  par.  31  ;  p.  73,  par.  92  ; 
p.  104,  par.  131  ;  p.  105,  par.  132). — I  should  like  to  supplement 
my  note  at  page  73  with  items  obtained  by  following  Mr. 
Hannen's  indirect  reference  on  p.  105  to  Notes  and  Queries. 
In  9th  S.  vol.  iii.  (1899),  pp.  245,  337,  438,  and  vol.  iv.  (1899) 
p.  154,  are  noted  two  rollers  inscribed  :  "A  Present  from 
Newcastle  "  and  "  A  Present  from  Seaham  "  (both  indicating 
decoration  in  the  North).  A  third  roller  had  the  inscription  : 
"  Think  on  me."  Mr.  Thos.  Ratcliffe,  of  Worksop,  wrote  : — 
"  They  were  given  for  luck,  as  a  rule.  One  which  hangs  in 
a  cottage  near  me  bears  the  words  '  I  wish  you  well  !  '  It 
was  sent  to  the  owner  on  her  wedding-day  fifty  years  ago, 
and  has  hung  on  the  same  cottage  wall  for  the  whole  number 
of  years,  used  however,  now  and  again,  on  special  occasions 
in  preparing  pastry  for  wedding  and  birthdays  only.  This 
rolling-pin  was  sent  to  its  owner  filled  with  the  best  tea  that 


Honiton  Lace  Bobbins. 
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it  was  then  possible  to  procure   It  is  filled  with  salt 

at  the  present  time."  "  I  have  made  enquiries  why  salt  is 
always  used  for  filling  the  pins  to  give  them  weight,  when 
sand  would  do  as  well,  but  have  gained  nothing  of  a  definite 
nature." 

[The  presence  in  old  days  of  a  well-filled  salt-box  in  the 
kitchen  seems  a  sufficient  explanation.] 

Another  correspondent,  at  the  last  reference,  quotes, 
from  a  roller  bought  in  Guernsey  in  1878,  the  inscription 
"  Love  and  be  happy  "  and  a  verse  which  is  fairly  common 
on  rollers  : 

"  From  rocks  and  sands  and  barren  lands 

Kind  fortune  keep  me  free  ; 
And  from  great  guns  and  women's  tongues 
Good  Lord  deliver  me." 

I  may  add  to  the  above  extracts  that  transfers  for  obtaining 
colour  patterns  on  glass  were  in  use  before  1831,  which  sets 
a  limiting  date  to  rollers  decorated  by  that  method  anterior 
to  the  recollections  of  "  K.M.C."  on  p.  105.  Rollers  decor- 
ated by  older  methods  are  much  less  common.  Amongst 
hundreds  of  these  rollers  seen  hanging  in  cottages  and  elsewhere 
I  have  not  yet  found  one  decorated  internally  with  chintz 
sprays,  and  I  should  be  very  grateful  if  "  K.M.C."  could  put 
me  in  the  way  of  getting  a  specimen.  Chintz  dates  back  to 
an  early  period,  but  it  seems  very  unlikely  that  it  was  the 
original  means  of  ornamentation  for  the  rollers. 

It  is  interesting  to  learn  from  "  K.M.C.  "  that  little  fingers 
were  kept  harmlessly  employed  by  the  attempt  to  imitate 
older  decorated  rollers  by  means  of  cretonne  and  a  bottle, 
but  flowers  cut  out  from  chintz  and  laboriously  inserted  and 
arranged  through  the  small  hole  in  one  knob,  as  the  original 
and  normal  method  of  decorating  glass  rollers,  seems  open 
to  question.  A.  R.  Wright. 

[Florence  flasks  stuffed  with  cretonne  or  chintz  are  common 
objects  in  cottages. — Eds.]  f       C?  * 

217.  Honiton  Lace  Bobbins  (XL,  p.  80,  par.  100). — 
The  lace  bobbins  of  Devonshire  are  smaller  and  lighter  than 
those  of  other  lace-making  counties  in  England.  Many 
of  these,  as  in  Buckinghamshire,  are  weighted  with  jingles,  as 
they  are  called,  made  of  beads,  coins,  etc.,  threaded  on  a 
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loop  of  wire  taken  through  the  end  of  the  bobbin,  the  object 
being  to  weight  the  bobbin  and  pull  the  thread  tighter.  In  a 
collection  of  English  bobbins  made  some  years  ago  are  bobbins 
of  Oxfordshire,  which  do  not  seem  to  have  had  jingles,  as 
had  those  of  Bucks,  Bedford,  and  Northamptonshire. 

Most  of  these  bobbins  are  made  of  wood  or  bone,  the 
wood  sometimes  richly  carved — "  Church  Window  Bobbins  " — 
some  with  silver,  pewter,  or  brass  inlaid  in  wood,  others 
entirely  made  of  brass  and  pewter,  or  rarest  of  all,  of  glass  of 
the  curious  purple  shade  seen  in  old-fashioned  sash  windows. 

The  mottoes  found  on  these  Midland  bobbins  are  very 
quaint  and  interesting,  ranging  from  initials,  names  and 
dates  to  lover's  mottoes  and  tokens  : — 

E.  F.  1777  ;  Mr.  Charles  Lyell  1831 ;  Benjamin  Ridgway 
my  father  died  Dec.  2, 1802,  aged  76  V.R.  ;  Dainty  Elizabeth  ; 
William  Bull  hung  1771  ;  Watch  and  Pray  ;  Gift  by  Will.  M.  ; 
Love  me  and  forsake  all  others  ;  I  love  the  Boys  ;  If  I  love 
the  Boys  that  is  nothing  to  nobody ;  Marry  me  quick 
and  love  me  for  ever. 

Most  of  these  bobbins  measure  4  inches  to  4^  inches 
without  the  pendant  jingle. 

The  Devon  bobbins  are  shorter — 3 J  inches — and  more 
slim  and  pointed  ;  they  are  generally  of  light  wood,  sometimes 
clouded  with  darker  stain  so  as  to  give  the  effect  of  tortoise- 
shell.  Of  those  illustrated,  one  was  used  in  making  Queen 
Victoria's  Wedding  dress,  and  has  on  it  M.  H.  A.  T.  1838, 
Beer.    Two  are  plain. 

The  largest — 4!  inches  long — was  made  to  take  the 
heavier  thread  called  Trolly.  Much  trolly  lace  was  made  in 
Devon  in  the  old  days,  often  by  menj  it  was  of  coarser  thread, 
usually  English  ;  the  name  comes  from  the  Flemish  Trolle 
Kant.  Honiton  lace  on  the  contrary  was  made  from  the 
finest  thread  imported  from  Antwerp,  for  which  the  price  in 
1790  was  £70  per  pound.  The  great  beauty  of  Honiton  lace 
was  the  fineness  and  regularity  of  its  ground,  and  for  this  a 
high  price  was  paid,  the  worker  receiving  as  many  shillings 
as  would  cover  the  lace. 

It  is  obvious  that  for  such  fine  and  delicate  work,  dainty 
and  light-weight  bobbins  were  required,  and  such  are  the 
old  Devon  bobbins. 
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The  introduction  of  net  made  by  machinery,  the  wonderful 
invention  of  John  Heathcoat,  patented  1809,  destroyed  the 
beautiful  Honiton  lace,  for  who  would  pay  £15  o  o  for 
a  square  of  real  net  made  on  the  pillow,  when  the  machine 
net  could  be  sold  for  fifteen  pence  ?         E.  L.  Radford. 

218.  Cary  of  Cockington  (XI.,  Supplement,  pp.  26, 27). — 
"  Anne  Cary  was  buryed  24th  of  Octob.,  1653." — Cockington 
Register.  This  was  considered  by  Mr.  Robert  Dymond  to 
refer  to  Anne,  daughter  of  Sir  Charles  Manners,  Knight,  1st 
wife  of  Sir  George  Cary,  of  New  Parke,  Hants,  and  subsequently 
of  Torre  Abbey.  As  pointed  out  in  the  footnote  (XI.  Supple- 
ment, p.  27)  this  is  probably  incorrect  and  equally  unlikely 
to  refer  to  Anne  the  daughter  of  Sir  Edward  Cary  as  both  were 
of  Stantor,  rather  than  of  Cockington,  and  would  have  been 
buried  at  Marl  don  where  Sir  Edward  and  his  wife  are  interred. 
Can  the  Hampshire  records  furnish  any  information  as  to 
the  burial  of  Anne  Cary  and  also  of  Sir  George  Cary's  2nd  wife 
— daughter  of — Browne  esquire  of  Hants  ? 

As  regards  the  burial  at  Cockington,  there  are  three  other 
Carys  at  the  period  named  Anne. 

(1)  Ann,  the  wife  of  Archdeacon  Robert  Cary,  better 
known  as  the  Rector  of  E.  Portlemouth,  whose  eighth  and  last 
recorded  child  Gertrude  was  baptized  at  Cockington  21st 
July,  1652.  Dr.  Robert  Cary  was  buried  19th  September, 
1688,  and  according  to  the  register  of  Exeter  Cathedral  (XL, 
Supplement,  p.  19)  buried  a  ninth  child,  William,  at  Exeter, 
21st  July,  1666,  probably  born  at  Portlemouth,  as  he  is  not 
recorded  as  baptized  at  Cockington.  If  the  latter  surmise 
is  correct,  this  Ann  Cary  was  probably  buried  at  Portlemouth. 
As  the  registers  of  Portlemouth  are  said  to  date  from  1563, 
can  any  reader  say  if  the  burials  of  any  Carys  are  recorded 
there  ? 

(2)  Anne,  the  2nd  wife  of  Dudley  Cary,  of  Livermead. 
Their  five  children  were  all  baptized  at  Cockington  ;  the  last 
recorded,  Frances,  on  the  1st  March,  1652,  nearly  1  year  8 
months  before  the  entry  of  Anne  Cary  as  buried.  Who  was 
Anne  the  wife  of  Dudley  Cary  ? 

(3)  The  eldest  daughter  of  Dudley  and  Anne  Cary  was 
christened  Anne  at  Cockington  on  30th  March,  1645,  in  which 

M 
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case,  at  the  date  of  the  entry  it  is  sought  to  elucidate,  she 
would  be  7!  years  old.  The  burial  of  children  is  generally 
marked  in  the  registers  as  "  sonne  of  "  or  "  daugh.  of."  Dudley's 
son,  William,  and  his  first  wife,  Dorothy,  were  buried  respec- 
tively in  1633  and  1634.  The  evidence  generally  points  to 
Anne,  the  wife  of  Dudley  Cary,  as  having  been  buried  at 
Cockington,  24th  October,  1653.  Lionel  Cary. 

219.  The  Devil's  Gold  Ring  (XL,  p.  31,  par.  18  ;  p.  144, 
par.  177). — In  the  13th  Report  on  Devonshire  Verbal  Provin- 
cialisms (Trans.  Devon  Assoc.,  1893)  I  not  only  gave  the 
saying  already  quoted,  but  I  also  stated  that  the  name  was 
given  to  the  common  "  woolly  bear  "  caterpillar,  i.e.  the 
caterpillar  of  the  tiger-moth,  which,  as  is  well  known,  coils 
itself  into  a  ring  when  alarmed.  The  only  other  locality 
given  for  the  name  in  the  Eng.  Dial.  Did.  is  Essex, 
but  the  name  "  devil's  ring  "  (without  "  gold  ")  occurs  in 
Herefordshire  and  Wiltshire,  and  a  quotation  is  given  from 
Jeffenes,  Wild  Life  (1879)  :  "  The  labourers  call  those  hairy 
caterpillars  which  curl  in  a  circle  '  Devil's  Rings.'"  Other 
names  given  to  these  caterpillars  are  devil's  coach-horse 
(Cheshire),  devil's  coachman  (North  Ireland),  and  devil's 
race-horse  (Northants.).  It  is  not  quite  clear  whether  these 
are  the  caterpillars  referred  to  as  "  vine-fretters  "  in  the 
following  quotation  in  the  New  Eng.  Did.,  from  Topsell, 
Serpents  (1608)  :  "  After  the  manner  of  Vine-fretters,  which 
are  a  kind  of  Catterpillers,  or  little  hayrie  wormeswith  many 
feete,  that  eate  Vines  when  they  begin  to  shoote."  The 

'  woolly  bear  "  caterpillars,  although  voracious,  are  not  now 
considered  to  be  particularly  destructive  or  injurious  to  pi  ants, 
but,  judging  from  the  above  names,  it  seems  quite  likely  that 
they  were  formerly  dreaded  and  that  the  saying  may  repre- 
sent an  "  ill- wish  "  of  the  disappointed  recipient  of  a  gift  to 
the  donor  :  "If  you  give  a  thing  and  take  it  away  again, 
your  crops  will  be  attacked  (that  is  I  hope  they  will  be)  by 

woolly  bear '  caterpillars."  Otherwise,  I  cannot  see  the 
connection  of  the  caterpillars  with  the  saying. 

In  the  20th  Report  on  Devonshire  Folk -Lore  (Trans- 
Devon  Assoc.,  1903)  I  pointed  out  that  the  efficacy  of  a  wedding 
ring  in  curing  sties,  etc.,  is  due  not  so  much  to  the  fact  that  it 
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is  of  gold  as  to  the  fact  that  it  is  something  which,  once  given, 
cannot  be  reclaimed,  and  I  suggested  that  the  "  devil's  gold 
ring  "  might  mean  the  fire  of  hell,  which  seems  to  me  the 


220.  Jack-a- Lantern — Goviley  Light  (XI.,  p,  86,  pars.  105 
and  106  ;  p.  141,  par.  172). — The  account  by  Mr.  Laycock  of 
a  "will-o'-the-wisp  "  he  saw  on  the  river  Teign  last  February 
is  very  interesting. 

This  phenomenon  is  a  luminous  appearance  occasionally 
seen  in  marshy  places,  and  churchyards — where  it  is  called 
a  corpse  candle.  It  is  caused  by  the  decay  of  animal  and 
vegetable  matter,  and  was  much  more  common  a  century  ago 
than  it  is  at  the  present,  owing  to  the  draining  of  marshes. 

The  light  usually  resembles  a  flame,  sometimes  fixed  in 
position  and  sometimes  seen  in  rapid  motion,  bounding 
rapidly  over  the  ground,  and  sometimes  rising  high  in  the 
air.  The  light  has  been  seen  to  divide  repeatedly  into  several 
flames  in  rapid  motion. 

In  the  parish  of  Cuby,  near  Tregony,  Cornwall,  is  a  farm 
house  called  Goviley.  In  the  early  years  of  the  19th  century 
it  was  renowned  for  its  "  Jack-o'-Lantern." 

In  the  valley  below  the  house  was  a  marsh,  and  in  this 
the  light  originated,  and  steadily  travelled  up  through  a 
field  to  the  house  ;  here  it  would  often  perch  itself  on  the 
roof,  or  jump  on  the  sill  of  one  of  the  windows,  and  although 
as  a  rule  it  was  of  small  size,  it  would  often  flare  up  to  nearly 
five  feet  high,  startling  the  occupants  of  the  room.  Sometimes, 
if  extinguished,  it  would  commence  again  in  the  same  marsh 
and  travel  slowly  up  once  more.  This  description  of  the 
Goviley  light  was  given  me  many  years  ago,  by  one  of  my 
relatives,  who  had  often  seen  it. 

I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Holm  an,  the  present  occupier  of 
Goviley,  for  the  information  that  the  "  Jack-o'-Lantern,"  was 
seen  by  an  old  servant  about  20  years  ago,  which  is  the  last 
time  it  was  noticed,  the  marsh  evidently  having  been  drained. 


221.  Dedications  of  Churches  in  the  Diocese  of 
Exeter  (XL,  p.  122,  par.  152). — Several  additions  might  be 


likelier  interpretation. 


R.  Pearse  Chope. 
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made  to  the  list  given  by  Mr.  Courtenay,  such  as  S.  Calixtus,  at 
West  Downe ;  S.  Marina  or  Morwenna,  at  Maryansleigh ;  S. 
Christina,  at  Christow ;  S.  Guy,  at  E.  Buckland  ;  S.  Kerrian,  at 
Exeter.  I  would  also  suggest  some  corrections  : — S.  Onelaus 
is  S.  Winwolaus  or  Winwalloe ;  S.  Hieretha  should  be  S.  Urith  ; 
St.  Winifred  is  more  likely  S.  Winfrith,  alias  S.  Boniface — 
Boniface  being  a  Latin  form  of  the  Keltic  name  that  appears 
as  Winfrith  ;  S.  Patrick  is  probably  a  corruption  for  S.  Petrock, 
the  Apostle  of  Devon.  Our  Church  dedications  are  a  most 
interesting  study,  and  there  are  still  many  churches  in  Devon 
whose  ancient  dedications  are  as  yet  unknown. 

J.  F.  Chanter. 
[A  list  of  churches  in  Devon  and  Cornwall,  the  dedication 
of  which  is  unknown,  would  interest  and  perhaps  lead  to 
recovery. — Eds.  ]  ,  ft .  2f  O  , 

222.  Uncle  Tom  Cobley  (XL,  p.  y,  par.  8  ;  p.  70,  par.  85). 
— Mr.  Attwood's  suggestion  of  Crediton  as  the  place  of  origin  of 
Uncle  Tom  Cobley  has  lead  to  Prebendary  Smith  Dorrien 
looking  up  Cobley  entries  in  the  Register,  and,  though  no 
birth  in  1697  or  1698  can  be  found,  there  is  a  Thomas  Cobley, 
son  of  Thomas  Cobley,  bapt.  Aug.  29,  1682  ;  also  baptism 
on  Aug.  29,  1680,  of  a  Thomazin  Cobley,  daughter  of  John 
Cobley, — this  is  probably  the  Thomazin  buried  at  Spreyton 
in  1698.  But  the  search  was  doubly  interesting,  as  it  led  to 
the  discovery  that  at  this  period  there  were  also  the  following 
names  in  the  Register  : — Pearse,  Stuer,  Davy  and  Hawkes, 
which  suggest  that  Crediton  was  the  original  home,  not  only 
of  old  Uncle  Tom,  but  also  of  the  band  of  friends  who  accom- 
panied him  on  his  famous  expedition.       J.  F.  Chanter. 

223.  COMBEMARTIN  SlLVER  (IX.,  p.   128,  par.  III).  As 

Mr.  Chanter's  query  elicited  no  response,  the  following  note 
may  be  of  interest.  I  have  recently  seen  at  Hartland,  in  the 
possession  of  Mrs.  Richard  Prust,  a  brooch  stamped  "  Coombe- 
martin  silv(er)."  It  bears  the  Birmingham  hall  marks  for 
1848,  and  the  maker's  initials  "  H.  &  T."  and  it  is  stamped 
also  "  Regd-  Octr-  21,  1847,  H.  S.  Ellis,  Exeter,"  to  whose 
order  it  was  presumably  made.  I  find  that  the  article  (apart 
from  the  ornaments)  was  registered  at  the  Designs  Office  on 
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this  date  by  Henry  Samuel  Ellis,  200,  High  Street,  Exeter, 
as  a  "  Useful  Design  "  (No.  1237).  The  brooch  comprises 
two  fleurs-de-lis,  about  an  inch  across,  which  form  no  part  of 
the  registered  design  ;  the  pin  (four  inches  long)  screws  into 
a  block  at  the  back  of  one,  and  its  point  enters  the  socket 
at  the  back  of  the  other ;  a  chain  connected  to  the  front 
of  the  latter  passes  loosely  through  a  tube  in  the  block,  and 
terminates  in  an  ornamental  weight.  When  the  pin  is  in 
position  and  the  chain  tightened,  the  weight  is  allowed  to 
drop,  and  the  chain  to  catch  in  a  nick  in  the  edge  of  the  tube, 
which  holds  it  firmly  in  place^^^  7(j^-  Pearse  Chope. 

224.  Ingpen  or  Inkpen  Family  (XI.,  p.  96,  par.  120). — 
The  following  might  be  worth  considering  : — 1303,  Feb.  20, 
Roger  de  Inkepenne,  who  is  setting  out  for  Scotland  with 
Aymer  [de  Valencia]  has  like  letters  of  respite  [until  Whitsun- 
tide next  for  the  aid  due  from  him  for  the  Knights'  fees  held 
by  him]  in  cos.  Cornwall  and  Devon.  [This  refers  to  an  aid 
of  40s.  granted  to  the  King  in  order  to  marry  his  eldest 
daughter]. 

See  Calendar  of  Various  Chancery  Rolls,  Supplementary 
Close  Rolls  (pp.79,  81)  1912.  R.  B.  M. 

225.  Skillets  (XL,  p.  72,  par.  91  et  ante). — From 
about  1800  to  1825  there  was  a  brass  founder  in  Bristol  by 
the  name  of  Westcott.  His  successor  was  Thos.  Jefferies. 
In  1837  the  firm  became  "  Jefferies  and  Price,"  until  about 
1856.  E.  J.  M. 

226.  Broadhempston  as  a  Port  (XL,  p.  96,  par.  121 ; 
p.  125,  par.  155). — I  would  suggest  that  Broadhamson, 
Broadhempson,  are  more  or  less  phonetic  spellings  of  Bright- 
helmstone,  now  Brighton,  which  lies  in  the  vicinity  of  Beachy 
and  Newhaven,  on  the  Sussex  coast,  between  which  places  the 
frigate  "  Tiger  "  was  plying.  S,  J.  Attwood. 

[Similar  replies  from  C.  E.  P.  and  T.  J.  Joce. — Eds.] 

227.  The  Earl  of  Morley's  "  Flying  "  Bridge. — In  Mr. 
J.  M.  Rendel's  account  of  the  Bridge  built  by  him  across  the 
Laira  (or,  as  it  was  then  called,  the  Lary)  for  the  Earl  of  Morley, 
who  was  proprietor  of  the  Ferry  between  Oreston  and  Catdown, 
reference  is  made  to  that  nobleman's  proposal  to  build  a 
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bridge  in  1807,  a  proposal  then  abandoned  on  account  of 
expense.  There  is  also  mentioned  the  establishment  by  the 
Earl  of  Morley  of  a  "  Ferryboat  of  an  improved  character," 
by  which  vehicles  with  their  horses  attached  were  easily 
taken  across.  For  this,  ease  and  safety,  it  was  denominated 
the  "Flying  Bridge." 

May  I  ask  those  who  can,  to  tell  me  where  I  may  obtain 
access  to  a  description  of  the  Ferry,  of  its  actual  position, 
and  of  the  date  of  its  establishment  ?  I  have,  hitherto,  been 
unable  to  ascertain  anything  about  it  but  the  name. 

W.  S.  B.  H. 

228.  West  Country  Clock  and  Watchmakers  (X.,  p. 
28,  par.  17  et  ante) . — In  the  house  where  I  am  accustomed  to 
stay  when  in  Torquay,  there  is  a  grandfather's  clock,  in 
going  condition,  on  whose  dial  the  maker's  name  Jno.  Maynard, 
Teignmouth,  is  inscribed.  At  present  it  keeps  very  poor 
time,  and  strikes  at  random,  but  may  be  only  in  need  of 
regulating.    I  can  find  no  date  anywhere  on  the  dial  or  case. 

Say*  w-  ?•  <-<•  ■?  •  b.g.  c. 

229.  The  Saltash  (Railway)  Suspension  Bridge. — The 
name  of  Brunei  is  imperishably  connected  with  this  achieve- 
ment. I  have,  however,  casually  seen  in  a  volume  of  1830, 
the  statement  that,  so  long  before  as  1822,  a  "  Bridge  of 
Suspension  "  across  the  Tamar  at  Saltash,  had  been  pro- 
jected by  a  local  Engineer,  Mr.  J.  M.  Rendel. 

Can  any  of  your  readers  inform  us  why  the  project  then 
failed  to  come  to  fruition,  and  who  were  the  authorities 
concerned  in  the  scheme  ?  Was  the  proposed  site  the  same 
which  is  now  occupied  ?  W.  S.  B.  H. 

230.  "The  Swan  of  the  Exe." — (XL,  p.  88,  par.  107  ; 
p.  144,  pars.  178  and  179). — The  boat  was  built  by  Mr.  Dixon 
at  Exmouth  ;  his  son  Mr.  S.  Dixon  remembers  it  being  built 
and  has  supplied  the  greater  portion  of  these  notes. 

The  boat  is  now  owned  by  Mr.  Cookson,  a  grandson  of 
Capt.  Peacock,  and  who  fits  out  the  boat  each  year,  as  well  as 
a  smaller  boat  called  the  Cygnet. 

Only  one  Swan  was  built,  but  three  other  Cygnets  were 
built,  two  going  to  Paignton  and  one  to  some  oriental  waters 
near  Bournemouth. 


"The  Swan  of  the  Exe.'' 


V 
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The  illustration  is  from  an  original  photograph  of  the  Swan, 
showing  Capt.  Peacock  in  the  stern  and  Mr.  Dixon  in  the  bow. 

The  smoke  from  the  stove  was  carried  up  the  neck  of  the 
Swan  by  means  of  an  iron  pipe.  The  top  of  the  dining  table 
was  originally  arranged  to  fold  back  so  that  the  boat  could  be 
used  for  bathing :  the  bathers  undressing  inside  the  cabin, 
bathing  in  the  hatch,and,if  they  wished, swimming  underneath 
to  the  outside  of  the  boat.  A  lady  doing  this  on  one  occasion 
did  not  appear,  and  her  companions  inside  reaching  for  her 
managed  to  catch  her  hair,  pulled  her  into  the  well-hole  and 
probably  saved  her  from  drowning.  Capt.  Peacock  rowed 
across  to  Exmouth  at  once,  fetched  the  boat-builders  and  had 
the  top  screwed  down. 

Respecting  Turney  Eels  Dock  which  lies  on  the  west  side 
of  the  estuary  between  Cockwood  and  Mount  Pleasant :  This 
Dock  is  approached  under  the  G.W.Rly.  and  is  called  "  Attor- 
ney Hill's  Dock  ; "  it  was  built  for  the  lawyer  who  lived  at 
Eastdown  House,  the  grounds  of  which  are  adjacent  to  the 
Dock. 

The  Swan  is  sometimes  stored  on  the  foreshore  at  Exmouth, 
as  stated  in  par.  179,  and  on  the  site  of  Parker's  Dock  which 
has  now  disappeared ;  this  name  is  sometimes  used  for 
Attorney  Hill's  Dock  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  but 
quite  incorrectly.  ^-l^o  ,icy  G.  J.  A. 

231.  The  Earls  of  Mortain. — Considering  the  extent 
and  wealth  of  the  possessions  of  the  Earls  of  Mortain  in 
England  alone,  it  is  surprising  no  complete  list  of  these  Earls 
would  seem  to  be  available.  In  the  hope  of  eliciting  further 
information  from  the  readers  of  D.  &  C.  N.  &  Q.  I  append 
the  following  list  obtained  from  various  reliable  sources.  As 
a  general  rule  from  the  time  of  the  Conquest  to  the  reign  of 
King  John  the  Earls  of  Mortain  also  held  the  Earldom  of 
Cornwall,  although  in  some  instances  each  dignity  was  held 
separately.  The  Earldom  of  Mortain  was  confined  to  members 
of  the  reigning  house,  and  if  at  first  not  hereditary,  it  practi- 
cally became  so  by  established  custom.  Rebellion,  a  common 
misfortune  of  these  Earls,  led  frequently  to  their  honours 
being  escheated  to  the  crown.  But  even  in  such  case  it  was 
not  unusual  after  the  death  of  the  rebel  father  for  the  son 
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to  succeed  to  the  Earldom.  Before  proceeding  with  our  list 
of  Earls  it  is  necessary  to  refer  briefly  to  the  county  in  Nor- 
mandy with  which  the  honour  of  Mortain  was  associated. 

Prior  to  the  Conquest,  and  in  the  early  part  of  the  tenth 
century,  the  name  of  Normandy  was  given  to  Northern  Gaul 
in  consequence  of  its  occupation  by  the  Northmen  whose 
name,  on  Gaulish  soil,  gradually  changed  into  Normans. 
It  will  be  sufficient  for  our  present  purpose  to  explain  that, 
in  ecclesiastical  geography,  this  part  of  Gaul  answered  very 
nearly,  but  not  exactly,  to  the  province  of  Rouen.  This 
included  the  Archdiocese  of  Rouen,  with  the  six  suffragan 
dioceses  of  Evreux,  Lisieux,  Seez,  Bayeux,  Coutances  and 
Avranches.  In  the  pays  d'Avranches  was  situated  the  strong 
Castle  of  Mortain,  the  Caput  of  the  Comte  of  that  name. 
Politically  Normandy  was,  at  the  time  of  the  Scandinavian 
settlement,  part  of  the  great  Duchy  of  France,  of  which  it 
took  in  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Sea  Coast. 

(For  a  description  of  Normandy  in  its  wider  extent  I 
would  refer  the  reader  to  an  able  article  contained  in  the 
Ency.  Brit.,  vol.  xix.,  p.  749). 

Earls  of  Mortain  prior  to  the  Conquest. 

The  sons  ol  Duke  Richard  I,  by  his  concubines,  were  seven 
in  number,  viz.  Richard,  Robert,  William,  Godfrey,  William, 
Mauger,  Robert.  The  first  was  his  successor ;  the  second 
was  Archbishop  of  Rouen,  and  had  the  Comte  of  Evreux ; 
the  third  is  entitled  Comes  in  his  signature  to  his  father's 
charter  of  foundation  of  the  Abbey  of  Fecamp  in  990,  but  it 
is  uncertain  where  his  Honour  lay ;  the  fourth  had  the  seat 
of  his  Comt6  at  Eu,  which  Honour  was  held  of  the  gift  of  his 
brother  Duke  Richard  II ;  the  fifth,  William,  held  the  same 
Comte'  of  Eu  after  Godfrey,  though  the  latter  left  male  issue, 
who  were  probably  minors  at  their  father's  death,  which 
William  had  by  rebellion  forfeited  the  Comte  of  Exmes,  his 
previous  appanage  ;  Mauger  was  Comte  of  Corbeil  in  France, 
but  his  son  William  Warlenc  had  the  seat  of  his  Comte  in  the 
pays  d'Avranches,  where,  as  stated  above,  as  caput  had  been 
built  the  Castle  of  Mortain. 

The  Avranches,  it  would  appear,  was  previously  the  Comte 
of  another  son  of  the  prince  of  the  Normans,  viz  :  Robertus 
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Comes ,  named  in  a  charter  of  Duke  Richard  II.  as  having 
abstracted  by  violence  from  the  Church  of  Mont-St.  Michel 
all  that  William  grandfather  of  the  Duke  had  given  in  pago 
Abrincatino. 

This  Robertas  Comes  had  three  sons,  William,  Robert,  and 
Richard.  The  last  apparently  succeeded  to  his  father  and 
had  the  title  of  Comte  of  Mortain  :  at  least  Duke  William, 
afterwards  King  of  England,  in  his  charter  of  privileges  in 
favour  of  the  Cathedral  of  Coutances,  cites  among  its  possess- 
ions, which  he  confirms  terra  Hayae  cum  ecclesia  sancti  Andrae 
et  molendino,  quern  Richardus  Morituniensis  Comes  Sanctae 
Mariae  pro  anima  sua  contulit.  In  him  the  issue  of  Robert 
probably  became  extinct,  when  the  Comte  of  Mortain,  as  has 
been  said,  was  for  a  time  held  by  William  Warlene,  son  of 
Comte  Mauger  of  Corbeil  ;  afterwards  it  became  the  appanage 
of  the  uterine  brother  of  the  Conqueror,  son  of  Herluin  of 
Conteville.  (Great  Rolls  of  the  Norman  Exchequer  vol.  i., 
Ivi.  &  xciv.). 

Earls  of  Mortain  since  the  Conquest. 

*i.    Robert,  1068-1095.  Half  brother  of  the  Conqueror. 

Rebelled  against  William  Rufus. 
*2.    William,  1097-1106.    Son  of  Robert.    Dispossessed  1104 

by  Hen.  I. 

3;    Stephen,  1119-1135.    Son  of  Adela,  and  grandson  of 
William  I. 

4.    William,  1135-1160.    Second  son  of  Stephen,  named 
Earl  Warren. 

"5.    Reginald,  1160  (?)-ii75.    Natural  son  of  Henry  I., 

named  de  Dunstanville. 
*6.    John,  1189-1199.    Afterwards  King,  son  of  Henry  II. 

and  brother  of  Richard  I. 
I. — *  Robert,  Earl  of  Mortain,  1068- 1095. 
Robert  was  one  of  the  two  sons  which  Herleve,  or  Harlotta, 
mother  of  the  Conqueror,  bore  to  Herluin  de  Conteville,  the 
other  son  being  Odo,  the  fighting  Bishop  of  Bayeux.  Robert 
was  born  in  1031,  and  married  1066,  Maud  or  Matilda, 
daughter  of  Roger  de  Montgomery,  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  by 
Mabel  his  first  wife,  daughter  of  William,  Count  of  Belesme. 

*  Indicates  those  who  held  also  the  Earldom  of  Cornwall. 
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At  the  time  of  the  Domesday  Survey  he  was  possessed  of 
797  manors  in  various  counties.  In  Devon  he  owned  76 
manors,  and  in  Cornwall  246  with  two  castles.  Throughout, 
Robert  retained  his  Norman,  in  preference  to  his  English  title, 
being  known  only  as  the  Count  or  Earl  of  Mortain.  He  joined 
his  episcopal  brother  in  rebellion  against  King  William  Rufus 
in  1088,  espousing  the  cause  of  Robert  Curthose,  but  obtained 
a  pardon  and  retained  his  earldoms  till  1095,  in  which  year 
he  is  supposed  to  have  died. 

William  of  Malmesbury  describes  Robert  as  being  "  a 
man  of  heavy  sluggish  disposition  "  (Chron.  Kings  of  Eng. 
p.  307),  while  a  more  modern  writer  accuses  him  of  being 
"  the  great  land-grabber  of  village  lands  in  England  "  (Trans. 
Devon  Assoc.  vol.  xxvii.,  p.  193).  Yet  this  Earl  of  Mortain 
was  not  ungenerous  in  his  actions  towards  the  Church  both 
in  Normandy  and  in  England.  Amongst  several  other  bene- 
factions Comte  Robert  and  Matilda  his  wife  caused  a  new 
Church  to  be  built  in  their  castle  of  Mortain  in  1082,  "  in 
honour  of  God  and  the  blessed  Ebrulfus,"  and  made  collegiate 
for  sixteen  Canons,  of  whom  the  Dean  and  Precentor  were 
the  dignitaries.  Also  we  have  it  recorded  of  him  that,  in 
respect  of  one  of  his  manors  in  Devon,  he  acted  with  commend- 
able kindness  and  consideration  toward  the  Saxon  he  found 
in  possession.  Instead  of  following  the  general  practice  of 
his  rapacious  countrymen  in  ousting  the  Saxons  from  their 
holdings,  the  Earl  confirmed  the  presbyter  Godwin  in  his 
position  of  Rector  of  the  ecclesiastical  manor  of  Ghiderleia 
(Gidleigh)  which  the  same  Godwin  had  held  in  the  time  of 
Edward  the  Confessor.  Godwin  was  only  one,  though 
probably  the  last — of  a  line  of  Saxon  priests  who  had  doubtless 
served  the  ancient  Church  of  Gidleigh  before  the  Normans 
arrived  in  1066.  His  Bishop  was  Leofric,  whom  Edward  the 
Confessor  and  his  Queen  had  honoured  by  their  personal 
presence  on  the  occasion  of  his  enthronement  as  first  Bishop 
of  Exeter  and  Cornwall  in  1050,  after  the  Bishop  had  trans- 
ferred his  see  from  Crediton.  (Trans.  Devon  Assoc.  xliv  ; 
Vict.  Hist.  436  ;  Devon  Domesday  Book  294). 

II. — *William,  Earl  of  Mortain,  1 097-1 106. 

Wi]ham,  the  second  Earl  of  Mortain  and  Cornwall,  suc- 
ceeded to  his  father  Robert,  and  was  styled  variously  William 
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Fitz-Robert,  and  William  de  Mortain.  It  is  probable  that 
William  came  into  possession  of  his  Earldom  either  before 
or  early  in  1097,  as  in  that  year  Odo  his  uncle  died  at  Palermo 
and  William,  Earl  of  Mortain,  claimed  in  addition  to  his 
other  estates,  that  of  the  Earl  of  Kent,  as  heir  to  the  Earl- 
Bishop,  a  claim  which  Henry  I.  would  not  admit.  He  therefore 
joined  with  his  cousin  Robert  de  Belesme  in  rebellion  against 
the  King,  and  being  taken  prisoner  at  Tinchebrai  April  24th, 
1 106,  was  attainted,  his  eyes  put  out,  and  his  honours  forfeited. 
He  died  later  in  1140,  a  Ciuniac  monk  in  the  Monastery  of 
Bermondsey.  Of  this  Earl,  William  of  Malmesbury,  who  wrote 
about  1 120,  remarks  that,  "From  a  boy  he  had  been  envious 
of  Henrjr's  fame  and  had  more  especially  on  the  arrival  of 
the  Norman  (Robert)  manifested  his  evil  disposition.  For 
not  content  with  the  two  earldoms  of  Moreton  in  Noimandy 
and  Cornwall  in  England,  he  demanded  from  the  King  the 
Earldom  of  Kent  which  Odo  his  uncle  had  held  .  .  .  .William 
ousted  by  the  sentence  of  the  law,  retired  indignant  and 
furious  into  Normandy  .  .  .  The  battle  was  fought  at 
Tinchebrai  (Tenersbrey)  a  castle  of  the  Earl  of  Moreton's 
on  Saturday  the  vigil  of  St.  Michael.  It  was  the  same  day 
on  which,  about  forty  years  before,  William  (Conqueror)  had 
first  landed  at  Hastings  :  doubtless  by  the  wise  dispensation 
of  God,  that  Normandy  should  be  subjected  to  England  on 
the  same  day  that  the  Norman  power  had  formerly  arrived 
to  subjugate  this  Kingdom."    (Chron.  Kings  of  Eng.  431-3). 

By  comparing  the  above  account  with  that  given  in  the 
Saxon  Chronicles,  it  would  appear  that  William,  Earl  of 
Mortain,  was  dispossessed  of  his  English  manors  in  the  year 
1104,  and  that  later — i.e.  in  1106 — he  lost  his  Norman  castles 
and  honours  at  the  Battle  of  Tinchebrai.  (Anglo-Saxon 
Chron.  207). 

There  is  a  story  related  in  Oliver's  Monasticon  having 
reference  to  the  Collegiate  Church  of  St.  Neot,  which  goes  to 
show  that  William  had  at  least  one  good  deed  to  his  credit. 
Robert,  his  father,  in  1068,  had  unjustly  seized  upon  all  the 
property  attached  to  the  Church  of  Nietestow,  with  the 
exception  of  a  very  small  part.  However,  his  son  and  suc- 
cessor indemnified  religion  for  his  father's  rapacity  by  founding 
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the  Cluniac  priory  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  at  Montacute, 
in  Somersetshire,  and  endowing  it  with  this  Church  of  St.  Neot, 
and  the  Churches  of  Elerky  (Veryan),  St.  Carentock,  and 
Alternon,  all  in  Cornwall. 

King  Henry  I.  confirmed  the  endowments  of  this  infant 
Monastery  ;  and,  in  gratitude  to  the  memory  of  their  original 
founder,  the  Prior  and  Convent  of  Montacute  continued 
until  the  dissolution  of  their  house  (March  20th,  1539)  to 
distribute  amongst  God's  poor  the  sum  of  £21  o  iff  for 
the  benefit  of  his  soul.    (Mon.  A.S.  9). 

It  is  also  supposed  that  William,  Earl  of  Mortain,  was 
responsible  for  the  building  of  the  ancient  Churches  of  St. 
Breage  and  St.  Germoe  in  Cornwall.  (See  "  The  Story  of  an 
Ancient  Parish,"  by  the  Rev.  H.  R.  Coulthard,  Vicar  of 
Breage). 

In  the  Novus  Burgus  of  Mortain,  with  the  aid  of  Brother 
Vitalis,  then  Abbot  of  Savigny,  William,  Earl  of  Mortain  in 
1105  built  an  Abbey  for  nuns.  It  was  founded  by  William 
in  honour  of  the  Holy  Trinity.  In  the  following  year  his  comte 
was  forfeited,  and  Vitalis  at  this  reverse  of  his  patron's 
fortunes  transferred  his  right  of  ministry  at  Mortain  to  the 
monks  of  St.  Etienne  at  Caen.,  and  withdrew  with  his  religious 
to  the  desert.  Not  long  afterwards  King  Henry  I.  issued  a 
precept  to  all  the  Vicecomites  and  Ministri  of  England  and 
Normandy,  that  all  the  effects  and  provisions  of  Vitalis,  the 
hermit  of  Savigny  and  his  companions,  should  be  free  from 
toll  and  custom.  The  King  also  prevailed  with  Abbot  Eudo 
and  the  Monks  of  Etienne,  to  restore  to  Vitalis  the  Obedientia 
de  Moritonio. 

III. — Stephen,  Earl  of  Mortain,  1119-1135. 
Stephen  of  Blois,  the  son  of  Countess  Adela,  and  grandson 
of  the  Conqueror,  had  obtained  the  County  of  Mortain  by 
the  gift  of  his  uncle  Henry  I.  and  that  of  Boulogne  by  marriage. 
(Stubbs,  Const.  Hist.  vol.  i.,  318.)  In  the  Dictionary  of 
National  Biography  it  is  stated  (vol.  liv.,  151)  that  Stephen 
received  also  from  the  King  "  broad  lands  in  England,"  but 
there  would  appear  to  be  no  evidence  of  his  having  held  the 
Earldom  of  Cornwall,  which  in  the  year  1106  had  been 
escheated  to  the  Crown. 
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William  of  Malmesbury,  who  furnished  us  with  a  fairly 
complete  history  of  Stephen,  speaks  of  him  as  the  Earl  of 
Moreton  and  Boulogne,  and  refers  to  a  singular  dispute  which 
arose  between  Stephen  and  Robert,  the  King's  natural  son, 
as  to  which  of  them  should  have  precedence  in  taking  the 
oath  demanded  by  the  King,  that  if  he  (Henry)  should  die 
without  male  issue,  the  Court  would  accept  Matilda,  the 
ex-Empress,  as  their  Sovereign,  "  one  alleging  the  privilege 
of  a  son,  the  other  the  dignity  of  a  nephew."  (Mod.  Hist. 
Bk.  I.,  483).  The  oath  was  sworn  at  Christmas,  1126,  and 
was  again  repeated  in  1133,  only,  alas,  to  be  broken  by  Stephen 
the  moment  the  King  was  dead.  Yet  in  the  Magna  Rotuli 
Normandy,  it  is  stated  that  Stephen  had  some  regard  for  the 
Church  :  "  King  Stephen  when  Comte  of  Mortain  gave  yearly 
to  the  nuns  of  V Abbey  Blanche  forty  quarters  of  wheat  from 
his  mills  at  Mortain,  and  this  concession  was  confirmed  to 
them  by  his  successor  Comte  William  by  deed  bearing  date 
at  Tinchebrai  in  1158  :  the  estimated  value  of  which  is  to  be 
found  abated  from  the  ferm  in  the  return  of  the  praepositus." 
(vol.  i.,  lxv.). 

Again  in  the  same  Rolls  reference  is  made  to  Stephen 
who,  shortly  after  his  accession,  for  the  soul  of  King  Henry  I. 
his  uncle,  and  "for  the  redemption  of  his  own  soul,  and  of 
Matilda  the  Queen,  his  wife,  and  of  his  boys,  confirmed  to 
God  and  the  Church  of  St.  Edith  of  Polesworth,  and  the  Nuns 
there  serving  God,  that  gift  which  Robert  Marmion  had  made 
and  given  to  them,  and  the  gifts  of  others  made,  or  to  be  made, 
as  well  in  churches,  as  in  lands,  and  all  other  possessions. 
Witnesses  :  Matilda  the  Queen,  and  Eustace,  son  of  the  King, 
William  de  Hosa,  and  Robert  de  Ver,  and  Henry  de  Essex, 
at  St.  Albans."  (See  also  Rot.  Pat.,  Part  II.,  21  Richard  II., 
membrane  10,  per  inspex.) 

IV. — William,  Earl  of  Mortain  (son  of  Stephen), 
1135-1160. 

This,  the  second,  and  eldest  surviving  son  of  Stephen, 
held  also  the  title  of  Earl  Warren.  In  his  "  Feudal  England," 
Dr.  Round  (p.  221)  would  appear  to  have  experienced  some 
difficulty  in  identifying  this  Earl  of  Mortain,  although  he 
arrives  near  to  the  date  when  he,  as  Earl  Warren  de  Mortain, 
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held  this  Honour.  "  On  the  other  hand,"  he  writes,  "  such 
a  name  as  Comes  Warenn  de  Morteyn  points  to  the  latter 
years  of  Stephen's  reign,  or  to  the  early  days  of  that  of  Henry 
II." 

Again  we  must  refer  to  the  Great  Rolls  of  the  Norman 
Exchequer,  where  (vol.  i,  lxiii)  it  is  stated  :  "  Comte  Stephen 
of  Blois  had  it  (the  comte  of  Mortain)  of  the  gift  of  Henry  I., 
and  after  his  death  it  devolved  upon  his  second  but  eldest 
surviving  son  William,  Comte  of  Boulogne  and  Earl  Warren 
jure  uxor  is." 

The  death  of  William  without  issue  1160,  left  the  Abbess 
(Mary)  of  Rumsey,  his  only  surviving  sister,  the  legitimate 
claimant  of  his  Honours  after  her  withdrawal  from  the 
cloister,  inaudito  exemplo  (as  Robert  de  Mont  testifies),  and 
they  became  the  inheritance  of  her  daughter  Ida,  whose 
father  was  Matthew  of  Flanders  and  Comte  of  Boulogne.  As 
regards  the  title  of  Warren  it  may  be  said  that,  from  the  time 
of  William  the  Conqueror,  the  Castle  of  Mortemer  remained 
annexed  to  the  Honour  of  the  house  of  Warren  in  Normandj^, 
Earls  of  the  County  of  Surrey  in  England  from  the  time  of 
William  Rufus  :  thus  in  the  treaty  made  between  King 
Stephen  and  Henry  Fitz-Empress,  Duke  of  Normand}/,  in  1153, 
it  will  be  found  stipulated,  that  the  latter  should  put  William, 
son  of  King  Stephen,  in  possession  of  all  the  lands,  vills,  and 
burghs  belonging  to  the  Honour  of  the  Earl  Warren,  and 
especially  of  the  Castle  of  Bebencumbre  and  that  of  Mortemer." 
William  de  Warrene,  the  first  Earl  of  Surrey,  introduced 
the  Cluniac  monks  into  England  and  established  them  in  the 
Church  of  St.  Pancras  at  Lewes  ;  at  Mortemer  was  also  a 
priory  dependent  upon  Cluni.    (Mag.  Rot.  Norm.  vol.  ii.,  cxxi). 

V. — "Reginald,  Earl  of  Mortain,  1 160 (?)-i  175. 
(Earl  of  Cornwall,  1141-1175). 

Reginald  de  Dunstanville  was  the  third  of  the  fourteen 
illegitimate  children  of  King  Henry  I.,  his  mother  being  Sibell, 
daughter  and,  in  her  issue,  co-heir  of  Robert  Corbet  of  Longden 
(Alcester),  Shropshire.  (Eyton,  VIL,  145,  189).  She  after- 
wards became  the  wife  of  Henry  Fitz-Herbert,  the  King's 
Chamberlain.  ("  The  House  of  Cornwall,"  by  the  Earl  of 
Liverpool  and  Compton  Reade,  p.  I.)    She  was  living  in  1157, 
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when  as  "  mother  of  Earl  Reginald  "  she  is  entered  as  in 
receipt  of  £5  a  year  from  a  crown  manor.  Reginald's  name 
is  found  first  in  the  Pipe  Rolls  1130,  where  it  occurs  under 
Wiltshire  (with  that  of  his  sister  Gundrada),  while  he  also 
appears  under  Surrey  as  a  landowner.  As  Reginald  the 
King's  son,  he  attended  Stephen's  Great  Easter  Court  in  1136. 
(Round,  Geoffrey  de  Mandeville  p.  263).  He  is  said  to  have 
married  Beatrice,  the  daughter  and  heiress  of  William  Fitz- 
Richard,  a  Cornish  magnate,  who  for  a  time  had  charge  of 
the  County,  for  the  King.  His  daughters  were  Dionys  or 
Dionisia,  wife  of  Richard,  Earl  of  Devon  (d.  1162)  ;  Matilda, 
wife  of  Robert,  Count  of  Meulen,  who  brought  him  two 
manors  in  Cornwall ;  and  Sarah,  who  married  in  1159,  Aderner, 
Vicomte  of  Limoges.    (Eyton,  Itinerary). 

Reginald,  according  to  the  Diet,  of  Nat.  Biography  (xlvii., 
422)  was  created  Earl  (of  Cornwall  ?)  by  the  Empress  Matilda 
in  1141,  but  according  to  the  Gesta  Stephani  (pp.  65,  66)  he 
got  it  by  marriage,  while  William  of  Malmesbury  says  it 
was  the  gift  of  his  brother  Robert,  Earl  of  Gloucester.  (Stubbs, 
Const.  Hist.  vol.  I.,  343).  As  if  dissatisfied  with  this  list  of 
conjectures,  the  authors  of  the  "  House  of  Cornwall,"  add  the 
name  of  Stephen  as  having  conferred  upon  Reginald  this 
Honour.  (ibid.  Introduction,  p.  3).  Reginald  died  at 
Chertsey  before  Christmas,  1 175-6,  and  was  buried  at  Reading 
Abbey,    (de  Gesta  vol.  i.,  105.) 

The  only  reference  I  have  been  able  to  find  which  would 
suggest  that  Reginald  held  the  title  of  Earl  of  Mortain,  is 
that  in  Placita  Nu.  VII.,  26,  of  the  Monasticon,  entitled  : 
"  Placita  de  libertatibus  inter  prior  em  de  Lanceveton  et  burgensis 
de  Dunheved."  This  grant,  which  was  confirmed  to  the  priory 
of  Launceston  30  Ed.  I.,  is  said  to  have  been  made  by  Reginald 
de  Mortayn,  quondam  Comes  Cornubie  (formerly  Earl  of  Corn- 
wall). If  Reginald  ever  held  the  Comte  of  Mortain,  it  must 
have  been  sometime  after  the  year  1160,  the  year  in  which 
William,  Earl  of  Mortain,  son  of  Stephen,  died.  But  Stapledon 
(vol.  i.,  Ixiii.)  states  that  "  from  the  death  of  William,  1160, 
to  the  reign  of  Richard  I.,  who  bestowed  it  upon  his  brother 
John,  this  Honour  was  an  escheat  in  the  hands  of  the  King 
as  Duke  of  Normandy."    At  the  same  time  and  notwith- 
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standing  the  above  statement,  it  is  difficult  to  assign  any 
reason  for  Reginald  de  Dunstanville  being  called  "Reginald 
de  Mortayne  "  unless  the  title  had  come  to  him  by  his  acquire- 
ment of  the  Comte  of  Mortain.  For,  unlike  Stephen's  younger 
son,  Eustace  de  Mortain,  Reginald  could  not  claim  this  family 
name  by  reason  of  consanguinity  with  the  house  of  Stephen. 
Neither  is  it  probable,  though  not  perhaps  impossible,  that 
Reginald  obtained  the  Honour  of  Mortain  by  a  second  marriage. 
Count  Matthew  of  Boulogne,  who  did  not  die  until  1173,  had 
claims  on  Mortain  in  right  of  his  wife  Mary,  the  daughter  of 
Stephen,  and,  as  stated  above,  her  daughter  Ida  in  time 
became  the  legal  heir  to  the  Mortain  estates.  I  have  not 
been  able  to  discover  to  whom  this  niece  of  Stephen  was 
married.  However,  it  would  seem  to  be  highly  probable 
that  the  county  of  Mortain  came  to  Reginald  and,  along  with 
it,  the  ancient  Earldom. 

VI. — *JOHN)  Earl  of  Mortain,  1189-1199. 
(Earl  of  Cornwall,  1189-1194). 

John,  afterwards  King,  youngest  son  of  Henry  II.  was 
given  the  Earldoms  of  Mortain  and  Cornwall  by  his  brother 
Richard  I.  in  1189.  This  statement  is  made  not  without  due 
regard  to  the  conflicting  evidence  met  with  in  writers  both 
ancient  and  modern.  Roger  de  Hoveden,  usually  a  most 
reliable  chronicler  and  upon  whose  writings  Bishop  Stubbs 
drew  so  largely  in  the  compilation  of  the  earlier  books  of  his 
Constitutional  History,  is  nevertheless  responsible  for  much 
of  the  confusion  which  has  arisen  respecting  the  time  and 
circumstances  in  which  the  Earldoms  of  Mortain  and  Cornwall 
were  conferred  upon  Prince  John.  Roger  de  Hoveden  (Chron. 
vol.  ii.,  6)  states  distinctly  that  Henry  II.  gave  John  the 
Comte  of  Mortain  in  1170.  A  more  recent  writer,  Miss  Norgate, 
in  her  excellent  work  entitled  "  England  under  the  Angevin 
Kings  "  (vol.  ii.,  p.  274)  referring  to  the  action  by  Richard  I., 
remarks  :  "He  shewed  every  disposition  to  carry  out  his 
father's  last  wishes  and  at  once  nominated  Geoffrey  to  the 
See  of  York  and  confirmed  Henry's  last  grant  to  John,  consisting 
of  the  Norman  County  of  Mortain,  and  £4,000  worth  of  land 
in  England."    Notwithstanding  the  cautious  statement  and 
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the  ambiguity  of  the  words  I  have  underlined,  there  is  conveyed 
the  impression, 

(1)  that  Henry  did  grant  the  Comte*  of  Mortain  to  John, 

(2)  that  this  grant  was  made  at  some  indefinite  time  prior 

to  his  (the  King's)  death. 
But  against  the  statement  of  Hoveden  we  must  place  first  the 
testimony  of  Benedict,  where  he  says  (II.  73)  "  He  (Richard) 
gave  him  Mortain  and  the  heiress  of  Gloucester  at  Rouen 
July  20,  1 189,  Marlborough,  (II.  78)  Ludgershall,  the  Peak 
and  Bolsover  ;  the  honour  of  Peverell,  Nottingham,  Lancaster, 
Wallingford  and  Tickhill ;  and  Derbyshire  after  his  landing 
in  England,  before  the  Coronation  ;  and  (II.  99)  the  counties 
of  Cornwall,  Devon,  Dorset,  and  Somerset  in  December." 

Commenting  on  the  passage  in  Hoveden  (Chron.  vol.  ii.,  6) 
which  begins  :  "  Et  Johanni  filio  suo  adhuc  minimo  dedit 
comitatum  moretunii  "  (1170),  the  editors  of  Bonn's  translation 
remark  (n.  2) :  "It  hardly  seems  probable  that  Henry  at  this 
time  gave  the  County  of  Mortain  to  John,  as  he  is  not  called 
Count  in  any  of  the  documents  that  follow  relating  to  him, 
nor  indeed  does  he  bear  the  title  commonly  if  at  all  during  his 
father's  life.  It  was  perhaps  promised,  rather  than  given  by 
Henry  to  John."  (Comp.  Rolls  of  the  Norman  Excheq.  vol.  L, 
lxiii). 

But  I  suppose  the  most  familiar  passage  relating  to  John 
as  Earl  of  Mortain,  is  that  contained  in  Oliver's  Monasticon, 
p.  228,  where  after  he  had  become  King  he  confirmed  to  Canon's 
Leigh  Priory  in  1202,  a  grant  of  the  rents  paid  by  four  men 
at  Allingeston  in  South  Tawton.  (Trans.  Devon  Assoc.,  xxvi., 
163).  John  there  states  that  the  original  grant  was  made 
by  him  when  he  was  Mortain  (or  Comes  de  Mortain).  In 
his  "  Perambulation  of  Dartmoor "  Mr.  Brooking  Rowe 
transcribes  an  ancient  Charter  by  John,  Earl  of  Mortain, 
which  professes  to  grant  certain  rights  to  free  tenants  out 
of  the  "  Regard  of  the  Forest  of  Dartmoor."  This  document 
is  in  the  possesssion  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Exeter. 

John  was  the  last  of  the  English  Earls  of  Mortain.  After 
his  rebellion,  and  dispossession  by  Richard  in  1194,  of  all  his 
manors  and  castles,  John,  outlawed  and  broken,  fled  to 
Normandy,  where  shortly  afterwards  the  brothers  met  again, 

N 
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and  a  reconciliation  took  place.  Richard  thereupon  restored 
to  John  the  County  of  Mortain,  the  earldom  of  Gloucester  and 
the  honour  of  Eye,  and  granted  him  a  pension  of  £8,000  in 
lieu  of  his  other  estates  and  dignities.  (Stubbs,  Const.  Hist. 
vol.  i.,  502-4  ;  Trans.  Devon  Assoc.  vol.  I.,  pp.  108,  109.) 

John  was  crowned  King  in  1199,  and  not  many  years 
had  elapsed  ere  the  whole  of  Normandy  and  the  English 
possessions  in  France  were  lost,  and  with  them  passed  from 
us  the  ancient  dignity  of  Mortain.  J.  Rawson. 

232.  The  S.P.C.K.  in  the  West. — It  is  interesting  to 
find  that  a  prominent  share  in  the  early  work  of  the  S.P.C.K. 
was  taken  in  Devon  and  Cornwall.  One  of  the  original 
members  was  Richard  King,  of  Exeter,  who  signed  the  first 
preamble  on  19  April,  1699  :  "  Whereas  the  growth  of  vice 
and  immorality  is  greatly  owing  to  gross  ignorance  of  the 
principles  of  the  Christian  religion,  wee  whose  names  are 
underwritten  do  agree  to  meet  together,  as  often  as  we  can 
conveniently,  to  consult  (under  the  conduct  of  the  Divine 
Providence  and  assistance)  how  we  may  be  able  by  due  and 
lawfull  methods  to  promote  Christian  Knowledge." 

"  Christian  education  for  the  young  was  among  their 
foremost  objects.  They  preached  a  crusade  against  profligacy 
and  drunkenness.  They  sought  to  reclaim  heretics  and 
sceptics.  They  devoted  especial  care  to  the  supply  of  the 
spiritual  wants  of  the  North  American  and  West  Indian 
plantations.  Over  and  above  all  the  rest,  they  appear  to 
have  been  strict  and  shrewd  business  men,  and  collected 
money  for  their  infinity  of  good  works  with  immense  assiduity, 
and  no  little  success."  The  first  two  correspondents  appointed 
in  the  West  were  Robert  Burscough,  of  Totnes,  afterwards 
Archdeacon  of  Barnstaple,  and  Nicholas  Kendall,  of  Pelynt, 
afterwards  Archdeacon  of  Totnes.  Another  diligent  supporter, 
although  he  does  not  appear  to  have  been  officially  appointed 
correspondent,  was  Canon  John  Gilbert,  Vicar  of  St.  Andrew's, 
Plymouth,  whose  son  became  Archbishop  of  York,  the  only 
Devonian,  I  think,  to  attain  to  that  distinguished  position.  On 
12  Sept.,  1700,  Mr.  King  was"  appointed  lay  correspondent 
for  Devonshire,  and  a  week  later  to  a  similar  office  for  Exeter  ; 
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on  17  Oct.  Mr.  George  Drake,  minister,  was  appointed  the 
clerical  correspondent  for  Exeter,  and  on  9  Dec.  Dr.  John 
Osmond,  a  physician,  the  lay  correspondent.  Mr.  James 
Young  was  recommended  by  Gilbert  as  lay  correspondent  for 
Plymouth,  but  he  declined  the  office.  The  following  are  the 
official  abstracts  of  the  correspondents'  letters,  as  published 
by  the  Society  : — 

[17].  Mr.  Robert  Burscough,  of  Totness,  Devonshire, 
January  20,  '99,  to  Mr.  King,  accepts  the  Correspondence. 

[42].  Mr.  Robt.  Burschough,  of  Totness,  Devonshire,  to 
Mr.  Chamberlayne,  Feb.  20,  '99,  accepts  ye  Correspondence. 

[56].  Mr.  Nickendall,  fron  Pelyn,  near  Fowey,  in  Cornwall, 
to  Mr.  Chamberlayne,  March  2d*  '99,  Signifies  his  hearty 
concurrance  wth  ye  Designs  of  this  Society,  and  expects 
farther  Instructions. 

[58].  Mr.  John  Gilbert,  from  Plimouth,  Devonshire,  to 
Mr.  Chamberlayne  March  4,  '99,  Signifies  Mr.  Kendall's 
acceptance  of  ye  Correspondence ;  promises  to  contribute 
what  in  him  lies  towards  the  Design,  &  desir's  particular 
instructions  from  this  Society. 

[68].  Mr.  Nic.  Kendall,  of  Cornwall,  to  Mr.  Chamberlayne, 
14  March,  '99,  Thanks  ye  Society  for  their  good  opinion  of  him, 
&c.,  desires  to  know  the  names  of  ye  Members  that  compose 
it,  promises  to  consult  wth  his  Diocesan1  ab*  the  Meeting  of 
ye  Clergy,  Says,  that  he  has  distributed  Dr.  Patrick's  little 
Tract  on  ye  Sacrament2  to  every  family  in  his  Parish,  and 
desires  that  some  other  Practicall  Tracts  may  be  recomended 
to  him  for  the  same  Purpose,  &c. 

[88].  Mr.  John  Gilbert,  of  Plimouth,  to  Mr.  Chamberlayne, 
April  23,  1700,  writes  that  he  answered  his  second  Letter, 
that  Dr.  Bray  left  five  Pounds  to  a  Library  at  Plimouth,  that 
the  Mayor  had  subscribed  five  Pounds,  and  that  farther 
subscriptions  are  in  agitation,  approves  ye  proceedings  of  the 


1  Sir  Jonathan  Trelawney,  Bishop  of  Exeter,  1689-1707.  He  was 
strongly  opposed  to  the  Society. 

2  Bishop  Patrick's  The  Christian  Sacrifice ',  "  a  Treatise  shewing 
the  Necessity,  End,  and  Manner  of  receiving  the  Holy  Communion,  with 
Prayers,"  5th  Edition,  i2mo,  London  :  1770. 
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Clergy  in  Bedford  &  Buckingham  Shires.  Saith  he  will 
shew  Mr.  Chamberlayne's  Letter  to  the  Bishop,  &  if  he 
approves,  doubts  not  of  success  ;  if  not,  he  thinks  it  in  vain 
to  attempt  Societies  of  ye  Clergy,  there  being  few  inclined  to 
joyn  with  him  in  a  matter  of  yl  nature  ;  complains  of  want 
of  success  in  soliciting  charities,  having  in  many  years  been 
able  to  obtain  but  twenty  Pounds  towards  ye  Corporation  of 
poor  Ministers'  widows  &  Children,  which  he  ascribes  to  ye 
ill-management  of  the  Charities  already  settled  in  that  Town. 
He  desires  this  Society  to  write  to  Mr.  Burscough,  Vicar  of 
Totness,  to  joyn  with  him. 

[93].  Mr.  John  Gilbert,  of  Plimouth,  to  Mr.  Chamberlayne, 
April  30,  1700.  That  he  had  not  receiv'd  ye  Printed  Papers 
nor  any  Books.  That  Dr.  Bray  came  to  that  Port  Dec.  24, 
and  Sail'd  Jan.  3d  or  4th-  That  he  will  write  to  Mr.  Burs- 
chough,  with  whose  assistance  he  hopes  Some  good  may  be 
done.  That  he  is  Soliciting  Contributions  to  ye  Design  of 
this  Society.  He  recommends  Mr.  James  Young  for  a  Lay 
Correspondent. 

[100].  Mr.  Burscough  to  Mr.  Chamberlayne,  May  4,  1700. 
That  he  reed.  ye  Pacquet  and  offers  to  pay  the  charge. 
That  he  receives  great  Satisfaction  from  the  Accounts  of  the 
Societies,  and  promises  a  ready  concurrence  wth  the  measures 
of  this  Society,  in  all  ways  consistent  with  Christian  prudence, 
various  in  different  places  ;  refers  his  farther  observations  to 
Mr.  King  whom  he  expects  shortly  in  ye  Country ;  is  glad  to 
understand  Mr.  Gilbert  is  engaged,  tho'  he  as  well  as  himself, 
are  under  some  fears,  considering  their  circumstances. 

[103].  Mr.  Gilbert,  of  Plimouth,  to  Mr.  Chamberlayne, 
May  10,  1700.  That  he  reed,  the  Pacquet.  That  Mr.  Burs- 
cough had  written  to  him  excusing  himself  as  to  forming 
Societies  because  he  fears  that  they  cannot  have  ye  consent 
of  their  Diocesan.  Gives  a  great  Character  of  Mr.  Burscough, 
Signifies  a  wonderfull  zeal  to  these  Methods  and  promises 
particularly  to  sollicit  Benefactions. 

[113].  Mr.  Nich.  Kendal,  of  Pelyn,  near  Fowey,  in  Cornwall 
to  Mr.  Chamberlayne,  June  3, 1700.  That  he  had  communica- 
cated  the  Designs  of  the  Society  to  the  Bishop  of  that  Diocese, 
&  found  him  uttrly  averse  thereto.    That  as  to  the  design 
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of  dispersing  Small  Books,  he  will  promote  it  as  far  as  he  can, 
&  desires  100  Pastorals  and  a  dozen  of  Dr.  Bray's  Books  for 
an  Essay,  which  he  desires  Mr.  King  would  be  pleased  to 
direct  to  Mr.  Francis  Oliver,  at  Exeter,  whom  he  will  ordr  to 
pay  for  them. 

[122].  Mr.  Gilbert,  of  Plimouth,  Cornwall,  to  Mr.  Chamber- 
layne,  June  20th,  1700.  That  when  he  consulted  the  Bishop 
with  relation  to  this  Society,  he  found  him  averse  to  it,  but 
that  the  main  obstacle  is,  that  the  Members  of  this  Society 
conceal  their  names  ;  they  thinking  it  unreasonable  to  engage 
wth  men  in  the  Clouds.  That  he  himself  will  pursue  the 
directions  sent  him.  That  Mr.  Chamberlayne  ought  to  have 
directed  to  Mr.  James  Young  &  not  to  John  Young,  Esq.1 
and  the  way  to  engage  him  is  by  Mr.  Burscough. 

[125].  Mr.  King,  of  Exeter,  to  Mr.  Chamberlayne,  June 
30th,  1700.  That  Canon  Gilbert  &  Burscough  are  mightily 
Satisfied  wth  the  designs  of  this  Society,  &  will  assist  by  such 
ways  as  may  be  agreeable  to  their  Diocesan,  whom  they  find 
an  utter  enemy  to  all  Societies,  and  that  he  himself  shall  be 
forced  to  pursue  the  Same  Methods. 

[133].  Mr.  Gilbert,  of  Plymouth,  to  Mr.  Chamberlayne, 
July  9th,  1700.  That  he  had  received  Ten  of  Dr.  Bray's 
Sermons  which  he  promises  to  distribute. 

[136].  Mr.  Burschough,  of  Totness,  in  Devonshire,  to  Mr. 
Chamberlayne,  July  13,  1700.  Gives  a  good  Character  of 
Mr.  Knight  a  Justice  of  Peace  in  his  Neighbourhood.  Pro- 
poses that  Dr.  Pocock's  Arabic  Translation  of  Grotius  de 
Veritate  be  reprinted  &  dispersed  in  Turky.  That  Letter 
be  sent  to  the  Mayors  of  Corporations  to  quicken  them  to  ye 
work  of  Reformation.  That  he  had  receiv'd  Dr.  Bray's 
Sermons. 

[148].  Mr.  Gilbert,  of  Plimouth,  to  Mr.  Chamberlayne, 
Aug.  10,  1700,  writes  about  Books  to  be  sent  him  by  Mr. 
Hawes,  &  gives  his  service  to  Dr.  Bray,  if  the  publick  Account 
of  his  return  be  true. 

[164].  Mr.  Gilbert,  of  Plimouth,  to  Mr.  Chamberlayne, 
14  Sept.  renews  his  desires  of  a  Letter  and  the  Xtians  dayly 

1  On  6  June  the  Society  ordered  that  Mr.  John  Young-  be  the  Lay- 
Correspondent  for  Plymouth,  instead  of  the  Mr.  Ja?nes  Young-  recom- 
mended by  Canon  Gilbert  on  30  April. 
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Devotion  printed  for  Mr.  Hawes.  He  gives  hopes  of  Success 
to  his  Endeavors  to  promote  the  Designs  of  the  Society. 

[167].  Mr.  Gilbert,  of  Plimouth,  to  Mr.  Chamberlayne, 
Sept.  23,  1700,  writes,  That  Mr.  Young  declines  to  Correspon- 
dence. That  he  had  reed,  a  bundle  of  Broad  Sheets  from  an 
unknown  hand,  &  believes  it  will  do  much  good.  That  the 
last  week  he  baptized  a  Gentlewoman  a  Convert  from 
Quakerism. 

[168].  Mr.  King  from  Exeter,  to  Mr.  Chamberlayne,  Sept. 
27,  1700.  That  he  will  shortly  order  his  arrears  to  be  paid  ; 
desires  Several  papers  mentioned  in  his  Letter  and  a  Copy  of 
the  Journal  from  Aug.  1st. 

[181].  Mr.  King,  from  Exeter,  to  Mr.  Chamberlayne,  Oct. 
7,  1700.  Proposes  "  whether  it  would  not  be  proper,  before 
the  Society  admitt  any  Persons  into  their  Correspondence 
to  consult  with  those  who  are  already  Correspondents  for  the 
County  wherein  the  Person  proposed  lives  ?  "  it  being  fit  that 
those  who  are  to  promote  the  designs  of  the  Society  in  the 
Same  Place  Should  either  know  or  Approve  of  one  another. 
Vide  de  his  plura.  He  approves  of  the  design  of  enlarging 
the  Number  of  Correspondents  and  recommends  Mr.  Drake, 
Minister,  of  Exeter. 

[187].  Mr.  Gilbert,  from  Plimouth,  to  Mr.  Chamberlayne, 
Oct.  15,  1700.  Gives  a  Character  of  Mr.  Neile  and  leaves  it 
to  the  Society  to  judge  whether  he  be  qualified  for  their 
Designs.  Saith  he  hath  proposed  the  Correspondence  to  him, 
and  that  he  embraced  it.  That  he  hath  great  esteem  of  Dr. 
Bray,  who  would  do  well  to  write  to  him,  if  the  Society  make 
use  of  him. 

[190].  Mr.  Gilbert,  from  Plimouth,  to  Mr.  Chamberlayne, 
Oct.  18,  1700,  complains  of  great  animosities  between  ye 
Churchmen  under  the  influence  of  Major  Genrl  Trelawny1 
and  the  Dissenters  under  ye  influence  of  the  Recorder,  Sr 
Francis  Drake.2 

[194].  Mr.  George  Drake,  from  Exeter,  to  Mr.  Chamber- 
layne, Oct.  23,  1700.    Accepts  the  Correspondence. 

1  Governor  of  Plymouth  ;  brother  of  the  Bishop  of  Exeter. 

2  Of  Buckland  Abbey  ;  he  obtained  a  charter  for  Plymouth, 
8  Dec,  1696. 
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[199].  Mr.  Burscough,  from  Totness,  Devonshire,  to  Mr. 
Chamberlayne,  Oct,  29,  1700.  That  the  Prints  sent  him  are 
very  acceptable,  especially  Dr.  Bray's  Letter.  That  he  hath 
Ten  Pounds  for  the  Plantations,  Five  Pounds  given  by  himself 
&  Five  Pounds  by  Humfrey  Smith,  Vicar  of  Dartmouth. 

[201].  Mr.  Drake,  from  Exeter,  to  Mr.  Chamberlayne, 
Nov.  6,  1700.  That  he  finds  a  good  inclination  in  several 
both  of  the  Clergy  &  Laity  to  promote  the  Designs  of  the 
Society ;  which  would  not  want  its  due  effect,  could  the 
Bishop  be  induced  fo  favour  them,  a  thing  at  present  not  to 
be  expected  nor  asked.  However  he  will  do  his  endeavour 
in  conjunction  with  Mr.  King.  That  Dr.  Bray's  Letter  will 
be  of  use,  and  desires  a  quaintity  of  them. 

[212].  Mr.  Drake,  from  Exeter,  to  Mr.  Chamberlayne, 
December  2d*  1700.  That  he  reed.  ye  Packet.  That  ye 
Bp.  of  Exeter  continues  utterly  averse,  recommends  Dr. 
Osmund,  a  Physitian  of  y*  City,  for  a  Correspondent. 

[219].  Mr.  Drake,  from  Exeter,  to  Mr.  Chamberlayne, 
Dec,  7,  1700,  that  Dr.  Osmund  hath  given  five  pounds  towards 
ye  Plantations,  and  that  he  has  hopes  of  other  Benefactions. 1 
That  there  seems  an  inclination  to  enter  into  Societies  ;  & 
notwthstanding  ye  Bishop  is  averse,  one  or  two  are  formed 
near  y*  City,  which  he  intimates  want  to  be  regulated.  That 
in  y*  north  of  the  County  he  has  communicated  the  Religious 
Designs  on  foot,  concludes  with  concern  that  he  can  only 
cast  a  Mite  into  the  Treasury. 

[233].  Mr.  Gilbert,  of  Plymouth,  to  Mr.  Chamberlayne, 
10  Jan.  1700-1,  owns  ye  Receipt  of  Dr.  Bray's  Papers,  &  ye 
he  has  greatly  suffered  for  promoting  the  Designs  of  the 
Society,  demands  400  of  the  Pastoral  Letters,  &c. 

[234].  Mr.  Drake,  of  Exeter,  to  Mr.  Chamberlayne,  11  Jan., 
1700-1.  Excuse's  his  Silence  for  want  of  Matter,  say's  that 
he  has  return'd  six  Guineas  to  the  Design  of  the  Plantations, 
&  hopes  to  make  larger  Remittances,  &c. 

1  23  Dec,  1700.  Mr.  King-  reports  that  there  are  several!  Bene- 
factions given  to  the  Plantations  by  the  persons  following,  viz. — Col. 
Arscott,  of  Devonshire,  tenn  pounds ;  Col.  Quick,  of  Devonshire,  five 
pounds  ;  Mr.  Stafford,  of  Devonshire,  three  pounds  fourteen  and  six 
pence ;  Mr.  Eckins,  merchant,  of  Exeter,  five  pounds. — Journal  of 
S.P.C.K. 
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[267].  Dr.  John  Osmond,  from  Exeter,  24  March,  1700-1, 
to  Mr.  Chamberlayne.  Own's  the  Receipt  of  the  Societies 
Letter,  and  his  great  Satisfaction  of  finding  so  many  Worthy 
men  engaged  in  such  good  Designs.  Promise's  his  service 
as  a  private  person  :  but  unless  the  Convocation  Countenance 
the  Matter,  fears  that  few  of  the  Dignified  Clergy  will  meddle 
in  it.  Desire's  some  more  of  Dr.  Bray's  Packets  which  are 
mightily  liked  in  those  parts,  &c. 

[273].  Mr.  Gilbert,  of  Plymouth,  from  Exeter,  5  April,  1701, 
to  Mr.  Chamberlayne.  Say's  y*  all  he  can  do,  is  to  take  off 
some  of  the  Societies  small  Books.  That  he  gave  £5  to  a 
Library  which  Dr.  Bray  raised  at  Plymouth,  but  that  nothing 
more  ha's  been  done  therein,  not  even  by  Mr.  Martin  the 
Minister  who  promis'd  £2  to  the  same.  That  he  has  brought 
over  one  Quaker  Gentlewoman  to  the  Church.  That  there 
is  not  one  Papist  or  Non- Juror  in  Plymouth.  That  there  are 
Monthly  Sacraments,  and  Prayers  twice  a  day,  but  no  Societies 
till  the  Bp  gives  leave. 

[303].  Mr.  G.  Drake  &  Mr.  Rd  King,  to  Mr.  Ch.  from 
Exeter,  20  May,  1701.  That  their  main  Endeavors  have 
been  exerted  in  the  American  Mission.  That  there  are  four 
Societies  of  the  Clergy  consisting  of  the  Deaneries  of  Newton- 
bushel,  Totness,  Iplepen,  &  Chudleigh.  That  they  shall 
shortly  receive  from  one  of  them  their  Subscriptions  towards 
a  Missionary,  and  hope  to  excite  the  others  to  the  same.  That 
there  are  3  Workhouses  raised  by  Act  of  Parliam1  at  Exeter, 
Tiverton  &  Crediton,  and  that  they  wish  the  Society  would  use 
their  Interest  to  procure  a  Clause  in  the  general  Poors  Bill, 
that  the  Children  may  be  brought  up  in  the  Church  of  England. 
That  there  are  but  few  Papists,  Quakers,  Socinians  or  Deists. 
That  the  Bulk  of  Dissenters  consists  of  Presbyterians  & 
Independents,  who  however,  have  gained  no  ground  of  late. 
That  there  are  no  Charity-Schools,  nor  Societies  for  Refor- 
mation but  if  Application  were  made  to  the  Bishops,  they 
would  not  despair  of  either.  That  there  are  Monthly  Sacra- 
ments in  the  Churches  in  their  City,  and  a  general  Preparation 
Sermon  by  the  Ministers  in  their  Town.  That  they  will  next 
proceed  upon  Parochial  Libraries  if  the  Society  will  give  them 
their  Instructions,  and  send  some  of  Dr.  Bray's  Pieces  upon 
that  Head.  R.  Pearse  Chope. 
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iooi  A.D.  :  The  Story  of  the  Raid. — The  Exeter  Architec- 
tural and  Archaeological  Society  recently  paid  a  visit  to  Pinhoe, 
and  a  variety  of  opinions  was  expressed  by  some  of  the  members 
as  to  the  legend  which  connects  the  payment  to  the  Vicar 
of  13  shillings  and  2  pence  (that  is,  16s.  minus  certain  deduct- 
ions) by  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  with  an  annuity 
alleged  to  have  been  given  to  the  Vicar  in  perpetuity  as  a 
reward  for  his  bringing  a  fresh  supply  of  arrows  for  his  country- 
men when  righting  the  invaders. 

Mr.  Davidson,  always  a  careful  antiquarian,  devoted  part 
of  a  paper  which  he  read  before  the  Devonshire  Association 
at  Exmouth  in  1883  to  the  legend,  and  his  observations  may 
assist  in  arriving  at  a  correct  conclusion. 

He  first,  on  p.  145,  quotes  from  the  Winchester  Chronicle 
the  account  of  the  Danish  raid  of  1001  A.D.  as  follows  : — 

"  And  thence  (i.e.  from  Hampshire)  they  (the  Danes)  went  west- 
ward until  they  came  of  the  Defna  (men  of  Devon)  and  there  to  meet 
them  came  Pallig  with  the  ships  that  he  was  able  to  collect :  for  he  had 
revolted  from  King  Aethelred  in  spite  of  all  the  troubles  he  had  made 

and  notwithstanding  that  the  King  had  well  endowed  him  And 

they  (the  Danes)  burnt  Teigntun  (Kingsteignton)  and  also  many  other 

good  homesteads  And  thence  they  went  to  Exanmouth  (the 

mouth  of  the  Exe)  so  that  they  disposed  themselves  in  one  course  (made 
one  march)  upward  till  they  came  to  Peonho  (Pinhoe)  and  there  Kola 
the  King's  high-reeve  and  Eadsige  the  King's  reeve  were  opposed  to 
them  with  the  force  that  they  were  able  to  collect,  and  there  they  (the 
English)  were  put  to  flight  and  many  were  slain  ;  and  the  Danes  took 
possession  of  the  field  of  slaughter.  And  on  the  morrow  they(the  Danes) 
burnt  down  the  homestead  of  Pinhoe  and  at  Glistun  (Broad  Clyst)  and 
also  many  good  homesteads.  .  .  .  and  then  went  eastward  again  till 
they  came  to  Wight." 

Mr.  Davidson  then  quotes  the  account  as  it  appears  in 
the  Peterborough  Chronicle,  which  has  a  few  noteworthy 
variations  : — 

"  In  this  year  (1001)  came  the  (Danish)  army  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Exe  and  went  up  thence  to  the  fortress  (Exeter)  and  there  they  fought 
fiercely  and  were  stoutly  and  bravely  withstood.  Then  they  went  over 
the  land  and  did  as  was  ever  their  wont — slew  and  burnt.  There  was 
assembled  an  immense  force  of  Devon  folk  and  of  Somerset  folk  and 
they  came  together  (engaged)  at  Peonnho  (Pinhoe).  And  as  soon  as 
they  came  together  (encountered)  the  English  forces  gave  way.  And 
then  they  (the  Danes)  made  great  slaughter  and  thence  rode  over  the 
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land,  and  their  "  after  "  was  ever  worse  than  their  "  former,"  and  they 
brought  great  booty  with  them  to  their  ships  ;  and  thence  they  went 
to  Whit-land." 

Mr.  Davidson  quotes  a  third  authority,  Florence  of 
Worcester,  describing  the  same  raid : — 

"  The  above-mentioned  army  of  the  pagans  having  returned  to 
England  from  Normandy  entered  the  mouth  of  the  river  Exe  and 
presently  set  forth  to  attack  the  city  of  Exeter,  but  whilst  it  was 
attempting  to  breach  the  walls  it  was  beaten  off  by  the  citizens  manfully 
defending  their  city.  Thence  enraged  by  defeat  they  roamed  thro' 
Devonshire  according  to  their  wont,  burning  homesteads,  laying  waste 
farms,  slaughtering  men.  Wherefore  the  men  of  Devon  and  Somerset 
uniting  their  forces  engaged  in  battle  with  them  at  the  place  called 
Penho  ;  but  the  English  not  being  able,  owing  to  the  smallness  of 
their  numbers,  to  bear  up  against  the  multitude  of  Danes,  took  to  flight  ; 
and  they  (the  Danes)  after  great  slaughter  remained  conquerors. 

The  Vicar  of  Pinhoe  and  the  Arrows. 
The  outline  of  the  raid  is  therefore  fairly  clear.  The 
Danes  landed  no  doubt,  at  Topsham,  and  struck  N.E.  to 
Pinhoe,  and  on  to  Broad  Clyst,  both  of  which  they  laid  waste. 
They  then  returned  to  attack  Exeter,  but  finding  Exeter  too 
strong  for  them  they  withdrew  to  the  high  ground  now  known 
as  Beacon  Hill,  I \  miles  north-west  of  Pinhoe.  Here  they  were 
attacked  by  the  men  of  Somerset  and  Devon  coming  from 
the  north  and  north  west,  and  whilst  the  battle  was  raging 
the  Vicar  of  Pinhoe  brought  to  them,  from  the  city,  a  fresh 
supply  of  arrows,  but  all  to  no  purpose,  for  the  English  were 
worsted,  and  the  Danes  retired  with  much  booty  to  their 
ships  at  Topsham  and  sailed  away  with  their  ships  to  the 
isle  of  Wight. 

Then  comes  the  question  :  "What  reason  have  we  for 
connecting  a  certain  payment  now  made  to  the  Vicar  with 
the  assistance  given  by  his  predecessor  to  the  English  in 
bringing  up  a  fresh  supply  of  arrows  ?  "  Frankly,  none  at 
all.  It  originated,  I  believe,  in  the  fertile  brain  of  Risdon 
or  a  previous  writer  from  whom  Risdon  got  so  many  of  the 
manifestly  false  stories  which  he  quotes  as  folk-legends.  I 
will  only  mention  two.  One  is  the  story  that  Judge  Hankford 
got  himself  killed  in  the  woods  when  Henry  V.  came  to  the 
throne  because  the  judge  had  chastized  Henry  when  a  boy 
and  he  was  afraid  of  the  new  King's  vengeance.    Here  ample 
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evidence  is  forthcoming  that  the  judge  continued  in  office 
and  was  an  honoured  member  in  Henry  Vs.  household  long 
after  the  legend  would  shew  him  dead.  The  other  is  the 
way  in  which  Risdon  accounts  for  Exminster  and  Collaton 
Rawley  parishes  having  each  an  outlier.  The  same  story 
is  told  of  both  how  that  in  time  of  plague  the  incumbent  of 
the  parish  in  which  the  outlier  lay  failed  to  visit  the 
sick  and  dying,  whereupon  the  incumbent  of  a  distant  parish 
stepped  in  to  discharge  that  duty,  and  that  by  way  of  reward, 
he  received  the  tithes  of  the  distant  portion.  In  this  case  the 
idea  is  simply  ridiculous.  Had  it  been  as  the  legend  goes, 
the  incumbent  who  was  being  robbed  of  part  of  his  parish 
would  have  instantly  sued  out  a  writ  of  "  Indicavit." 

Origin  of  the  Payment  to  the  Vicar. 
How  then,  it  may  be  asked,  do  you  account  for  the  payment 
of  this  fixed  sum  of  money  to  the  Vicar  ?  The  statement  made 
in  Trans.  Devon  Assoc.  xxx.,  294,  that  the  16s.  paid  to  the 
Vicar  represents  the  Vicar's  third  share  of  the  church  rights 
in  a  pension  derived  from  Monkerton,  in  Pinhoe,  seems  to  be 
the  most  natural  one.  King  Athelstan  in  938  A.D.  gave  one 
homestead  at  Munecatun  to  God  and  St.  Mary  and  St.  Peter 
for  the  monastery  at  Exeter  (Cartularium  Saxonicum,  ii,  434, 
No.  726).  The  Conqueror  thinking  it  better  to  pray  for  the 
souls  of  his  fallen  supporters  than  for  those  of  his  enemies, 
diverted  this  estate  from  the  old  monastery  at  Exeter  to  the 
new  one  known  as  St.  Nicholas  priory  which  he  gave  to 
Battle  Abbey,  and  Battle  Abbey  is  accordingly  returned  in 
Domesday  as  holding  the  church  of  Pinhoe  to  which  belongs 
one  virgate  of  land  (Vict.  Hist.  410  a).  The  episcopal  registers 
of  the  early  part  of  the  13th  century  containing  the  settlement 
of  Pinhoe  Vicarage  are  not  extant,  but  in  all  probability  this 
settlement  was  effected  in  the  time  of  Bishop  Briwere  (1224- 
1244)  at  the  same  time  and  on  the  same  lines  as  the  settlement 
of  the  Vicarage  of  Cadbury,  which  has  fortunately  been 
preserved  (Bronescombe  6).  The  Vicarage  of  Cadbury  was 
settled  by  master  Richard  Blund,  Chancellor  of  Exeter,  the 
Bishop's  Official,  and  Sir  W.  de  Curitone,  the  Archdeacon's 
Official,  acting  under  the  authority  of  Lord  William,  Bishop 
of  Exeter.   It  assigned  to  that  Vicar  the  buildings  and  4  acres 
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of  meadow,  the  whole  altalage  (consisting  of  the  so-called 
small  tithes,  oblations  and  obventions)  together  with  the 
tithe  of  hay  and  half  of  the  sheaf  out  of  the  tithes  of  the  whole 
parish,  together  with  a  payment  of  3  shillings — a  very  liberal 
endowment.  It  may  therefore  be  presumed  that  the 
Vicar  of  Pinhoe  would  be  endowed  with  the  site  of  the  church 
(if  acres),  the  whole  altalage  together  with  16s.  part  of  the 
priory's  chief  rent  from  Monkaton.  This  surmise  is  confirmed 
by  the  dissolution  records,  in  which  St.  Nicholas  priory  is  stated 
to  hold  the  following  rents  of  sums  from  lands  in  Devon  (Oliver, 


Mon.  127)  : — 

Monkynlond  ..  ..       ..  ..090 

Kenbery        ..        ..        ..        ..  ..368 

Monkencoblegh        . .        . .        . .        . .    1    1  o 

Cumba  Sancti  Nicholai  (Nicolashayne  in 

Culmstock?)  568 

Dunsford   180 

Saltmede       ..       ..       ..       ..  ..200 

Pynhowe  (Monkaton  in  Pinhoe)     . .  ..260 

Rolfeclyst  (South  Whimple,  Feud.  Aids  367)  454 
Matford  (Matford  Butter,  Oliver  121  a)  . .  048 
Poughhill  (Broadridge  in  Poughill) . .  ..161 


Hempston  Cantellowe  (Broad  Hempston) . .  020 
Netherex   o  13  4 

Total    . .  22    8  9 
The  document  erroneously  makes  the  total  £28    8  9. 

The  document  continues  :  "  Therefrom  is  paid  to  the 
perpetual  Vicar  of  the  parish  church  of  Pynhowe  and  his 
successors  out  of  a  certain  annual  pension  (or  rent-charge)  16s. 
a  year."  The  certain  annual  pension  out  of  which  the  16s. 
was  paid,  Mr.  Davidson  stated  that  he  had  not  been  able  to 
discover,  probably  because  he  was  not  aware  of  Athelstan's 
gift  of  Monkaton  to  the  monks  of  Exeter  in  938.  But  there 
can  be  little  doubt  but  that  it  was  the  chief  rent  paid  to  St. 
Nicolas  priory  by  the  holder  of  Monkaton  estate.  If  so,  the 
payment  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  Danish  raid. 
Monkaton  was  church  property  63  years  before  the  raid,  and 
the  i6s.,as  clearly  stated,  is  paid  out  of  a  certain  annual  pension 
payable  to  St.  Nicolas  priory. 
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I  will  only  add  that  before  the  year  1883,  Mr.  Davidson 
had  arrived  at  the  conclusion  above  stated,  that  the  payment 
to  the  Vicar  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  supplying  of  arrows, 
but  was  part  of  a  pension  or  rent  charge  on  some  estate 
belonging  to  St.  Nicolas  priory.  The  rent  charge  was  regu- 
larly paid  by  St.  Nicolas  priory  to  the  Vicar  until  the  dissolu- 
tion, when  Monkaton  passed  into  the  Kings'  hand.  How  then 
comes  it  to  be  paid  now  by  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  ? 


234.  "Journal  of  Emily  Shore." — In  1891  Messrs. 
Kegan  Paul  &  Co.  published,  under  the  title  of  "  Journal  of 
Emily  Shore,"  extracts  from  the  diary  of  Margaret  Emily  Shore 
(1819-39,  see  D.  N.  B.),  which  she  had  kept  in  twelve  octavo 
volumes  of  some  160  pages  each,  beginning  in  July,  1831, 
when  she  was  only  eleven  years  old.  The  portion  of  the 
diary,  which  may  be  of  interest  to  readers  of  D.  &  C.N.  &  Q., 
is  that  containing  an  account  of  Miss  Shore's  visit  to  Devon 
in  1836  and  1837. 

On  Friday,  October  7,  1836,  Miss  Shore  travelled  in  the 
mail-coach  with  her  mother,  leaving  Salisbury  at  5  o'clock  in 
the  morning  and  reaching  Exeter  at  half-past  two  in  the 
afternoon,  the  fare  being  £2  10  o  each.  The  loveliest  part 
of  the  journey  was,  she  thought,  near  Honiton.  "  The  whole 
valley  which  is  very  extensive  is  filled  with  groves  ;  here  and 
there  a  cottage,  or  a  village,  or  a  church  tower  embosomed 
in  trees.  The  opposite  side  of  the  valley  is  bordered  with 
high  hills,  and  the  ends  of  it  melt  into  distant  woods  of  deep 
blue."  Her  destination  in  Exeter  was  No.  7,  Baring  Crescent, 
to  which  house  her  grandmother  and  aunt  (Bell)  had  recently 
removed  from  Summerland  Place.  She  was  told  of  an 
accident  which  had  lately  occurred  to  the  London  Coach, 
'The  Herald."  It  appeared  that  the  coachman  being  quite 
drunk  had  driven  the  coach  over  the  bank  in  Summerland 
Road,  and  through  the  railing  from  the  upper  road  to  the 
lower.  Great  pains  had  been  "  taken  to  hush  up  the  affair  ; 
no  examination  or  enquiry  was  made,  it  never  even  found  its 
way  into  print." 

While  exploring  Exeter,  she  called  at  the  house  of  a  man 
named  Frost,  in  Paris  Street,  "  a  self-taught  mechanic  of 
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wonderful  genius,"  there  she  saw  "  a  very  remarkable  clock, 
constructed  by  an  Exeter  man  two  hundred  years  ago."  "It 
is,"  she  writes,  "  a  most  singular  piece  of  mechanism,  having 
four  (query  five)  dial  plates ;  the  principal  one  shows  the 
hour  of  the  day  or  night,  a  small  one  above  shows  the  month, 
another  the  day  of  the  month,  another  the  day  of  the  week, 
another  leap  year.  The  clock  has  also  a  band  of  music,  and 
various  figures  which  act  and  move  at  the  same  time,  also  a 
moving  panorama  representing  the  course  of  the  sun.  The 
whole  forms  a  very  splendid  and  extraordinary  work.  It 
had  long  been  out  of  repair  and  Frost  was  the  only  man  in 
Exeter  who  was  able  to  reput  it  into  order  again.  It  is  in  the 
possession  of  an  attorney,  who,  it  is  said,  will  not  sell  it  for 
Jess  than  seven  hundred  pounds."  [Some  of  the  references 
to  Lovelace's  clock  are  collected  in  D.  &  C.  N.  &  Q.  X.,  162]. 

In  1837  influenza  was  "  extremely  prevalent  and  fatal," 
.  .  .  .  "  Mr.  Tripp  preached  on  the  subject  to-day,  from  the 
text  Ps.  hi.,  1,  and  said  he  never  knew  death  so  busy  as  at 
present.  There  were  nine  burials  in  his  parish  last  week.  Mr. 
Trevillian,  an  old  gentleman  whose  pew  my  cousins  share, 

told  them  that  he  has  now  eight  ill  at  his  own  house  

There  is  scarce  a  family  whom  we  know,  either  personally  or 
by  name,  which  has  escaped,  and  in  most  of  them  the  greater 
part  of  the  individuals  in  each  family  are  ill.  .  .  .  The  word 
influenza  is  in  everybody's  mouth,  the  streets  are  quite 
thinned."  She  "  called  at  the  Misses  Lee's  No.  4,  Summerland, 
they  were  ill  with  influenza.  Then  at  Miss  Baring's  at  6, 
Lower  Summerland  ;  she  was  at  home,  but  ill  of  the  influenza." 

(p.  181). 

High  Street  "  greatly  rises  in  my  estimation,"  Miss  Shore 
writes,  "  I  now  think  it  a  decidedly  striking  street.  ...  I 
particularly  like  the  old  houses  with  their  gable  ends,  project- 
ing windows  and  rich  carved  oaken  mouldings.  .  .  .  but  the 
Guildhall,  by  projecting  so  much  spoils  it  and  the  Fire  Office 
with  its  Corinthian  pillars  is  incongruous,"  .  .  .  .  "St. 
Sidwell's  spire  shines  as  white  as  snow."  ..."  The  country 
about  Exeter  is  infested  just  now  to  a  remarkable  degree  by 
desperate  ruffians,  who  armed  with  bludgeons,  haunt  the  lanes 
and  attack  the  passengers.    Many  robberies  have  been  com- 
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mitted  and  there  have  been  discovered  on  the  Black-Boy 
Road  two  caves  where  the  thieves  deposit  their  plunder" 
(p.  185). 

Visits  to  cousins  at  Teignmouth  and  to  friends  at  Sidmouth, 
Bicton,  Exmouth,  Torquay  and  Marldon  are  then  described, 
also  excursions  to  Laderham  Cove  and  Bradley  Woods. 

Of  Babbacombe,  Miss  Shore  says,  "  never  have  I  seen  the 
sea  so  beautifully  clear  as  at  Babbicombe.  The  most  spark- 
ling summer  brook  is  not  more  pure  and  limpid,  you  cannot 
gaze  on  it  without  longing  to  taste  the  wave  that  seems  to 
roll  in  liquid  diamonds."  (p.  200). 

She  was  much  interested  in  the  elections  of  1837.  "  ^  *s 
a  matter  of  concern  to  us  that  our  cousin  Lord  Teignmouth, 
who  stood  for  Marylebone  and  was  thought  sure  of  success, 
has  failed.  Another  cousin,  Winthrop  Praed,  has  just  come 
in  for  Aylesbury.  .  .  .  Both  are  conservatives."  (p.  209). 
Praed  came  to  see  her  at  Exeter, "  with  his  wife  to  whom  he  has 
been  married  two  years.  .  .  .  He  is  a  very  clever  and  agreeable 
man.  .  .  .  about  35  years  old,  as  thin  as  a  lath  and  almost 
ghastly  in  countenance  ;  his  pallid  forehead,  haggard  features 
and  the  quick  glances  of  his  bright  blue  eyes  are  all  indications, 
I  fear,  of  fatal  disease.  .  .  .  there  is  a  sort  of  wildness  in  his 
look,  but  the  usual  expression  of  his  countenance  is  remark- 
ably sweet  "  (p. 2 10).  At  this  time  took  place  the  chairing  "  or 
rather  horsing  "  of  the  two  newly  elected  members  for  South 
Devon,  Sir  John  Yarde  Buller  and  Montague  Edmund  Parker. 
"  The  horsemen  assembled  first  in  a  dense  crowd  before  the 
New  London  Inn.  .  .  .  and  rode  to  the  Castle,  where  they 
marshalled,  and  then  the  procession  began.  .  .  .  First  came 
a  band,  then  a  long  line  of  men  carrying  boughs  of  oak,  and 
flags  of  pink  and  blue  with  mottoes  of  gold  ;  then  the  herald, 
a  portly  man  in  a  sky-blue  dress,  with  a  brass  helmet  and 
bearing  a  bugle."  Speeches  were  made  afterwards.  "  Mr. 
Taylor  of  Bishop's  Teignton,  a  very  young  man,  returned 
thanks  for  the  Army.  Sir  John  Buller  and  Mr.  Parker  both 
spoke.  Then  W.  M.  Praed  was  called  upon  to  propose  the 
health  of  "  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  the  Conservative  members  of 
the  House  of  Commons."'  Praed  "  rose  when  the  hurrahs 
had  ended.  During  the  preceeding  time  he  had  been  sitting 
silent,  grave  and  thoughtful ;  to  my  eyes  there  was  even  a 
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shade  of  melancholy  across  his  pale  and  interesting  counten- 
ance, as  if  he  had  secret  forebodings  of  the  result  of  the  unseen 
malady  within  him.  .  .  .  But  when  he  had  risen  and  begun 
to  speak,  the  pensive  look  was  gone,  and  was  succeeded  by 
a  union  of  intellect  and  animation  ;  his  eyes  lighted  up,  and 
as  he  kindled,  flashed  round  him  with  bright  and  rapid  glances. 
His  speech  was  long  and  excellent  and  his  delivery  ready, 
natural  and  graceful.  ...  He  wound  up  very  cleverly,  and 
finally  sat  down  amid  roars  of  deafening  applause.  ...  But 
the  speech  was  incorrectly  reported.  .  .  .  The  mistakes 
made  are  ridiculous  ;  all  the  point  and  wit  are  destroyed, 
and  the  whole  is  shamefully  abridged."  (Praed  died  in  1839). 

Here  we  may  take  leave  of  the  Journal.  Miss  Shore 
lingered  on  for  nearly  two  years  and  then  died  in  Madeira 
on  July  7,  1839,  and  was  laid  to  rest  under  the  cypresses  and 
orange  trees  of  the  Stranger's  Burial  Ground  in  the  town  of 
Funchal.  (p.  vii).  R.  B.  M. 

235.  Thatched  Schools  in  Devonshire  and  Cornwall. 
— -In  the  Daily  Mail  of  9th  November,  1920,  appeared  the 
following  : — "  We  have  just  been  reading  a  statement  that 
the  school  at  Hartley  Row,  near  Basingstoke,  is  the  only 
thatched  school  in  England. 

The  school  we  go  to  is  also  thatched.  The  old  thatch 
lasted  for  thirty  years,  and  now  the  managers  have  just  had 
a  new  coat  put  on,  and  we  hope  that  this  will  last  for  another 
thirty  years  or  longer. 

The  walls  are  made  of  cob  (clay  mixed  with  straw  and  built 
like  concrete)  and  stone. 

It  is  fairly  old,  because  our  grandfathers  cannot  remember 
when  it  was  built. 

How  it  came  to  be  built  was  like  this.  A  farmer  who  lived 
at  Boycombe  about  200  years  ago  was  ploughing  one  day  on 
the  top  of  the  hill  and  ploughed  up  a  crock  of  money.  Half 
of  this  he  kept  for  himself,  and  with  the  other  half  he  built  a 
new  aisle  to  the  church  and  also  the  school.  The  place  where 
he  found  the  money  is  still  called  Money-acre  Corner. 

The  Children  of  Farway  School. 

Honiton,  Devon. 


Maxwell  Adams. 
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236.  In  Memoriam:  Maxwell  Adams. — It  is  with  very 
great  regret  that  we  have  to  record  the  death  of  Mr.  Maxwell 
Richard  William  Peers  Adams,  barrister-at-law,  at  Southsea 
on  7th  January  last.  From  1908  to  1919  he  was  one  of 
the  editors  of  this  publication,  and  from  1900  to  his  death 
honorary  secretary  of  the  Devonshire  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 

He  was  for  many  years  in  the  Telegraph  Department  of  the 
Indian  Civil  Service.  He  was  72  years  of  age,  and  was  the  eldest 
son  of  General  Henry  Augustus  Adams  of  the  Indian  Army. 

After  his  retirement  he  lived  for  some  years  at  Wolborough 
House,  Newton  Abbot,  and  gave  his  attention  to  the  history, 
archaeology,  and  bibliography  of  the  county,  becoming  a 
member  of  the  Teign  Naturalists'  Field  Club  as  well  as  of  the 
Devonshire  Association.  As  honorary  secretary  of  the  latter 
he  did  splendid  work,  and  carried  out  his  duties  in  a  thoroughly 
painstaking  manner  and  with  much  skill  and  enthusiasm. 
In  1900,  at  the  second  meeting  at  Totnes,  he  was  appointed 
joint  secretary  with  Mr.  J.  Brooking-Rowe,  one  of  the  founders 
of  this  journal.  On  the  death  of  Mr.  Brooking-Rowe  he  was 
joined  by  Mr.  Robert  Burnard.  It  is  a  coincidence  that  Mr- 
Adams  became  a  secretary  at  Totnes  in  1900,  and,  at  the 
meeting  in  the  same  town  in  1920,  he  acted  as  such  for  the 
last  time.  He  acted  as  editor  of  the  annual  Transactions  of 
the  Devonshire  Association  with  marked  ability,  and  carefully 
compiled  an  index  to  each  volume.  His  genial  manner,  his 
devotion  to  the  concerns  of  the  Association,  and  his  hard 
work  in  its  interests,  endeared  him  to  the  members.  At  the 
close  of  the  Totnes  meeting  he  was  asked  by  the  Council  to 
be  President  in  1922. 

The  funeral  took  place  at  Milton  Cemetery,  Portsmouth, 
on  nth  January. 

After  each  meeting  of  the  Devonshire  Association  it  was 
his  custom  to  visit  and  thank  all  local  people  who  had  helped 
to  make  the  meeting  a  success,  or,  if  unable  to  see  them,  he 
sent  a  letter  of  thanks.  His  loss  will  be  very  much  felt  by 
all  his  friends,  and  especially  by  those  with  whom  he  was 
associated  in  the  Devonshire  Association  and  the  Teign  Natur- 
alists' Field  Club,  and  by  his  co-editors  of  this  journal.  Eds. 
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237.  Streton  or  Storton,  Devon. — I  should  be  glad  to 
locate  this  seat  of  a  branch  of  the  Wescombe  family  for  many 
generations  before  the  Stuart  period.  A  pedigree  of  the 
family  of  Wescombe  of  Wescombe,  co.  Somerset,  which  was 
drawn  up  in  the  days  of  James  I.,  states  that  a  Robert 
Wescombe  went  into  Devonshire  and  married  the  daughter 
of  Prideaux,  Esq.,  and  George  Wescombe,  their  son,  became 
heir  to  his  mother.  The  successive  generations  who  lived  in 
Devon  were  as  follows  : — 

Robert  Wescombe,  2nd  son  of  Sir  Thos.  Wescombe,  of 

Wescombe,  co.  Som.,  Knt.,  went  into  Devonshire,  mar. 

dau.  of  Prideaux  of  Streton,  Esq. 
George  Wescombe  of  Streton,  Esq.,  heir  to  his  mother, 

mar.  dau.  of  Banton  of  Orton. 
William  Wescombe  of  Streton,  Esq.,  mar.  dau.  of  Stanton 

of  Barrefield,  Esq. 
Thos.  Wescombe  of  Streton,  Esq.,  mar.  dau.  of  Farewell 

of  Taunton,  Esq. 
George  Wescombe  of  Streton,  Esq.,  mar.  dau.  of  Yelverton 

of  Yelverton,  Esq. 
Robert  Wescombe  of  Streton,  Esq.,  mar.  dau.  of  Sir 

Thomas  Giffard.  Knt. 
James  Wescombe  of  Streton,  Esq.,  mar.  dau.  of  Sterton  of 

Farrington,  Esq. 
George  Wescombe  of  Streton,  Esq.,  mar.  dau.  of  Hancock 

of  Bardon,  Esq. 
William  Wescombe  of  Storton,  mar.  dau.  of  Sir  John  Dynes, 

Knight, 

Thomas  Wescombe  of  Storton,  Esq.  sold  all  his  lands, 
mar.  dau.  of  Welforde  of  Coleforde.  Esq. 

Sidney  E.  Dodderidge. 
[A  place  in  Holsworthy,  named  "  Stratton  "  in  Donn's 
Map  of  Devon,  1765,  is  near  the  Prideaux  seats  of  Thewborough 
and  Soldon.    In  the  Ordnance  Map,  1809,  it  is  given  as 
"  Statton,"  and  is  now  "  Staddon."— Eds.] 

238.  — Tad-a-liv-tood-a-gon  Pie. — This  phrase  was  used 
in  reference  to  people  who  were  stingy  in  the  food  they  gave 
to  their  servants,  or  who  lived  on  mean  food  themselves. 
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Thus  I  once  heard  a  woman  advising  a  young  friend  of  hers 
not  to  take  service  with  a  certain  farmer . — "  Don't  'e  go 
there,  my  dear,  they  waun't  giv  'e  nothin'  ta  ait  but  tad-a-liv~ 
tood-a-gon  pie."  The  phrase  has  stuck  in  my  memory  ever 
since,  because  I  was  struck  with  the  fact  that  so  complete  an 
idea  should  have  been  in  common  use  and  embodied  in  current 
language. 

The  meaning  of  the  phrase  as  I  understood  it  was,  "  if  it 
had  a-lived  it  would  ha'  gone,"  but  as  it  did  not  live  it  couldn't 
go  (i.e.  walk).  And  the  implication  was  that  the  pie  in 
question  was  made  of  some  animal  that  had  been  born  dead, 
or  had  died  a  natural  death. 

Does  any  other  reader  know,  this  phrase  ?  A.C. 

239.  Cock-fighting. — Is  it  known  when  this  sport  died 
out  in  Devon  and  Cornwall  ?  Recently  I  have  been  looking 
through  a  small  batch  of  old  numbers  of  The  Western  Flying 
Post ;  or  Sherborne  and  Yeovil  Mercury — a  paper  that  had 
a  wide  circulation  in  the  West  of  England — and  I  find  but  one 
advertisement  referring  to  it.  It  appears  in  the  isssue  of 
March  IX,  1793,  and  runs  thus : — 

Cocking. 

"A  main  of  Cocks,  consisting  of  21  battles,  are  to  be  fought 
at  the  London  Inn,  Ivy  Bridge,  between  the  Gentlemen  of 
the  East  and  West  of  Devon.    To  weigh  on  Tuesday  the  12th 
of  March,  and  to  fight  the  two  following  days. 
Ivy  Bridge,  February  25,  1793."^^^  ^^Rhys  Jenkins. 

240.  Bush-houses. — These  were  houses  which  on  the 
occasion  of  a  fair  or  other  festivity  sold  beer  and  cider  with 
or  without  a  licence.  There  were  two  of  them  at  Hartland, 
viz.,  one,  the  house  known  as  "Troy"  (seexi.,  p.  154,  par.  212), 
and  the  other  only  a  few  doors  away,  but  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  Turnpike  Gate,  where  the  tolls  for  the  Fair  were  collected 
and  the  tokens  issued.  Both  have  been  burnt  down,  and 
only  the  former  has  been  rebuilt ;  the  site  of  the  latter  is  now 
a  garden.  They  were  only  open  during  the  Fair,  when  a 
bush  was  hung  out  at  one  of  the  windows  ;  they  had  no  other 
sign  and  no  name  but  "  bush-house  "  to  indicate  their  character, 
and  they  were  not  licensed.    There  is  still  an  inn  called ' '  Bush ' ' 
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in  the  adjoining  parish  of  Morwenstowe ;  it  is  not  far  from 
the  Church,  and  probably  had  its  origin  in  being  the  house  of 
entertainment  at  Church  Ales  and  Revels.  The  practice  of 
hanging  out  a  bush  is  an  interesting  survival  until  modern 
times  of  the  usual  medieval  method  of  indicating  an  inn  or 
alehouse.  Are  any  other  examples  known  in  Devon  or 
Cornwall  ?  R.  Pearse  Chope. 

241. — Mechanical  Telegraph  Stations — Can  anyone  refer 
me  to  an  account  of  the  ancient  "  telegraph  "  stations  through- 
out Devon  ?  There  was  one  on  West  Hill,  Ottery  St.  Mary, 
and  people  still  speak  of  going  <f  up  Telegraph."  What  were 
the  stations  next  on  the  east  and  on  the  west  ?  I  have  been 
told  that  communications  were  conveyed  by  mirrors,  flashing 
sunlight.  F.  Rose-Troup. 

[The  "  telegraphs  "  were  probably  worked  by  semaphores, 
and  not  mirrors,  for  these  are  of  recent  introduction.  "  During 
the  latter  part  of  the  French  war,  the  semaphore  telegraph 
was  employed :  the  one  still  remaining  on  Mount  Wise,  and 
now  used  to  communicate  with  the  ships  in  harbour,  being 
the  terminus  of  a  chain  of  32  stations  constructed  about  1810. 
It  is  said  that  by  this  means  a  message  has  been  sent  to,  and 
an  answer  received  from  London  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour." 
(Worth,  Hist,  of  Devonport,  1870,  p.  18) .    They  were  not  in 


242.  Fishchowter's  Lane,  Totnes. — This  name  is  locally 
well-known  and  on  the  Ordnance  Survey  is  very  prominently 
given  to  the  road  leading  from  Maudlin  Road,  opposite  the 
residence  known  as  Lakemead,  up  the  east  side  of  a  steep 
valley,  where  at  the  200  ft.  level  is  placed  a  reservoir  of  the 
Totnes  Corporation.  The  word  is  understood  to  be  the 
usual  dialect  term  for  a  fish-hawker  or  fish-seller.  What  is 
the  derivation  of  "  chowter  "  or  "  jowter  "  ?  Why  was  the 
name  given  to  such  an  out-of-the-way  uninhabited  lane  ? 


243.  Lanscombe,  Cockington — This  name  is  generally 
understood  to  have  been  applied  to  a  house  formerly  known 
as  Ivy  Cottage,  solely  because  the  word  rhymed  with  Mans- 
combe,  an  adjoining  plantation.  Does  Lanscombe  occur  as 
a  place-name  anywhere  else  in  Devon  ?  Hugh  R.  Watkin. 


use  after  1815. — Eds.] 


Hugh  R.  Watkin. 
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244.  Early  Wills  (XL,  p.  95,  par.  118). — The  feather 
bed  mentioned  undoubtedly  belonged  to  one  John  Fitchett. 
Oliver  Smith,  the  testator,  was  Warden  of  the  College  of 
Ottery  St.  Mary  (1525-1543),  and  John  Fitchett  was  Sacristan 
of  the  same  and  died  before  1544.  I  would  be  very  grateful 
to  Mr.  Dexter  if  he  would  send  me,  direct,  a  copy  of  Smith's 
will  with  any  further  information  he  may  have  concerning  him, 
and  I  will  tell  him  what  I  have. 

Sylinges  is  probably  a  form  of  ceiling,  a  word  used  for 
wainscotting,  which  in  those  days  was  removable,  and  often 
left  by  will. 

Cradell :  Littleton's  Dictionary  gives  "  An  iron-cradle 
wherein  we  used  to  burn  Sea  Coal." 

Ottery  St.  Mary.  [Mrs.]  F.  RoSE-TROUP. 

245.  Heanton  Punchardon  (XL,  p.  97,  par.  122). — I  have 
transcripts  of  documents  relating  to  the  burning  of  Heanton 
Punchardon  Church.  The  conflagration  was  an  outcome 
of  the  feud  between  B,shop  Quivel  and  John  Pycot  who 
claimed  to  be  Dean  of  Exeter,  which  resulted  in  the  murder 
of  Walter  de  Lechlade,  the  Precentor.        F.  Rose-Troup.  . 

246.  The  "  Scirland  Stone"  (XL,  p.  152,  par  206). — 
Is  there  not  some  connexion  between  "  Scirland  Stone  "  and 
the  Anglo-Saxon  "  lond  scearu,"  wrjich  has  developed  into 
"  Landscore,"  a  dividing  line  between  two  estates  ?  (See 
Napier  and  Stevenson,  Crawford  Charters,  p.  49.)  The 
"  scirland  stone  "  seems  to  mark  a  dividing  line  between 
two  booklands  and  would  therefore  admit  of  such  an 
interpretation.  F.  Rose-Troup. 

247.  Pandles  (XL,  p.  147,  par.  188). — I  think  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  this  is  a  local  variant  of  the  word  panel , 
a  soft  saddle,  or  the  lining  of  a  saddle.  An  intrusive  d 
following  n  in  such  words  is  quite  a  common  feature  in 
our  dialect,  cp.  cornder,  zuneder  (sooner),  also  taildor. 

The  word  refers  principally  to  the  lining  of  the  saddle, 
which  was  usually  made  of  serge,  called  panel  serge.  From 
this  it  came  to  be  applied  to  the  saddle  itself  which  had  this 
soft  lining.  Elworthy,  in  his  West  Som.  Word  Book,  quotes 
the  following  from  a  Saddler's  bill  in  1882  : — "  New  panel 
and  flocking  to  saddle." 
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The  word  panel  is  certainly  not  synonymous  with  pillion, 
which  implies  the  seat  behind  a  man's  saddle,  on  which  a 
woman  used  to  ride  sideways  ;  though  no  doubt  both  saddle 
and  pillion  were  usually  panell'd. 

Palsgrave,  in  his  Lesclarcissement  de  la  langue  Francoyse 
(1530)  has  :  Pannell  to  ryde  on,  batz,  panneau. 

C.  H.  Laycock. 

248.  Pandles  (XL,  p.  147,  par.  188). — This  word  is  an 
instance  of  the  intrusive  d  ;  it  should  bepannel.  The  "  pannel " 
is  the  lining  or  padding  of  a  saddle,  which  keeps  the  horse's 
back  from  getting  galled  (French,  panneau,  =  Italian,  pannello). 
But  the  New  Eng.  Diet,  gives  as  a  second  meaning  :  "A  kind 
of  saddle,  generally  applied  to  a  rough  treeless  pad,  but 
formerly  to  an  ass's  wooden  saddle/'  Several  examples  are 
given  of  the  use  of  the  word  in  literature  ;  one  from  Moryson's 
Itinerary  (1617)  is  as  follows  :  "  Our  Asses  had  pannels  in 
stead  of  saddles.  .  .  and  ropes  laid  crosse  the  pannels  and 
knotted  at  the  ends  in  stead  of  stirrups."  No  doubt  this  was 
the  pannel — or  pandle,  used  by  Hartland  men.  The  word 
"  pannel  "  is  quite  familiar  ;  I  have  heard  it  used  for  a  child's 
pony  saddle.  In  the  dictionary  of  Nuttall  one  meaning  given  is 
"  a  rustic  saddle." 

The  intrusive  d  is  very  common  in  Devon ;  M  There's  a 
squirdel  in  the  French-nut  tree,"  exclaimed  the  boot-boy  one 
day.  A  woman  who  comes  to  us  occasionally  to  help  in  house- 
cleaning,  almost  invariably  points  out  that  she  has  got  all  the 
dust  out  of  the  cornders.  Another  of  her  remarks  is  that  she 
hopes  for  fineder  weather  soon.  K.M.C. 

249.  Mints  at  Lundy  Island  and  Combe  Martin  (XL, 
p.  149,  par.  192). — There  is  no  documentary  evidence  of  there 
having  been  mints  at  either  Lundy  or  Combe  Martin,  but 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  money  was  coined  at  both  these 
places  by  Thomas  Bushell  during  the  Parliamentary  wars. 

Thomas  Bushell  was  the  leading  feature  in  the  numismatic 
history  of  that  time,  for  he  it  was  who  kept  the  King  supplied 
with  coined  money.  A  summary  of  his  wanderings  is  therefore 
necessary  to  show  the  probability  of  his  having  had  mints 
at  both  those  places. 
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In  the  summer  of  1642  Bushell  was  engaged  at  his  work  as 
Warden  of  the  Mint  at  Aberystwyth.  In  September  of  that 
year,  King  Charles  ordered  him  to  join  him  at  Shrewsbury 
and  to  bring  his  mint  officials  with  him.  He  obeyed  the 
order  and  then  commenced  to  issue  that  series  of  coins  known 
as  the  Declaration  type,  and  in  January,  1642-3  he  followed 
the  King  to  Oxford.  Here  he  was  joined  b\'  Sir  William 
Parkhurst,  the  Warden  of  the  Mint  at  the  Tower  of  London, 
who  had  fled  when  that  Mint  had  been  seized  by  the  Parliament 
in  1641.  After  the  capture  of  Bristol  in  the  summer  of  1643, 
the  mint  was  divided ;  one  section  under  Bushell  proceeded 
there  while  the  other  remained  at  Oxford.  In  1645  Bushell 
was  dissatisfied  with  the  conduct  of  the  Cavalier  generals, 
and  wrote  to  the  King  offering  to  hold  Lundy  Island  and  that 
he  would  not  surrender  it  without  permission  He  then 
proceeded  to  Lundy,  and,  a  few  months  after  his  arrival, 
the  Parliament  entered  into  negotiations  for  its  surrender. 
Bushell  perceiving  the  hopelessness  of  the  cause,  on  14th 
May,  1646,  wrote  to  the  King  for  his  permission.  This  was 
granted  on  the  14th  July  by  the  King,  who  was  then  a 
prisoner  at  Newcastle,  and  at  the  same  time  advised  him  not 
to  be  credulous  of  vain  promises  as  he  had  been. 

In  February,  1646-7,  the  terms  of  the  capitulation  having 
been  agreed  upon,  Bushell  left  the  island  and  went  to  Combe 
Martin,  in  which  place  he  was  interested,  as  he  had  become 
the  lessee  of  the  mines  there  in  1644 ;  here  he  continued  to 
reside  until  the  autumn  of  1648,  when  he  fled  to  Antwerp 
to  avoid  the  attentions  of  his  creditors. 

Bushell  was  particularly  proud  of  his  privilege  of  coining 
money,  so  it  was  not  likely  that  he  would  break  up  his  establish- 
ment on  moving  from  Bristol  to  Lundy,  especially  as  it  was 
adjacent  to  his  mines  at  Combe  Martin  and  communication  was 
easy  by  sea  with  Aberystwyth.  This  place  was  not  of  much  use 
to  him,  as  the  Parliament  appears  shortly  afterwards  to 
have  sequestrated  his  mines  there.  Among  the  articles  of 
the  surrender  were  : — 

/  st.   That  his  several  grants  of  the  mines,  mint  and  customs 
of  lead  should  be  restored  to  him. 
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2nd.  That  100  tons  of  his  own  lead  and  100  tons  of 
Potter's  ore  should  be  brought  from  his  mines  in  Wales 
to  Bideford  for  the  better  discharge  of  his  debts  in 
Devon  and  the  recovery  of  the  deserted  mines  of  Combe 
Martin. 

3rd.    An  act  of  oblivion  for  his  servants. 

The  coins  themselves  support  the  contention,  for  they 
follow  the  Bristol  style.  The  peculiar  mark  of  BR  (in 
monogram)  disappeared,  and  Bristol  dies  were  at  first  used 
with  the  BR  overstruck  with  the  letter  A.  In  1646  the 
reverse  design  became  more  ornate,  with  the  mint  mark  B  or 
plume.  They  could  not  have  been  struck  at  Bristol,  as  it 
was  surrendered  to  the  Parliamentary  forces  on  Sept.  nth, 
1645. 

The  coins  attributed  to  Combe  Martin  are  quite  different. 
Bushell  had  of  necessity  to  drop  the  Declaration  design  and 
go  back  to  that  which  was  directed  in  his  original  letters 
patent.  The  dies  were  evidently  prepared  at  the  Tower 
and  sent  to  him  from  there.  Just  as  the  coins  minted  at 
Aberystwyth  before  Sept.,  1642,  agree  with  those  struck  at 
the  Tower  at  the  same  period,  so  do  those  attributed  to  Combe 
Martin  correspond  with  the  last  issue  of  Charles's  Tower  coins. 
The  mint  mark  crown  was  substituted  for  the  well-known 
open  book. 

From  the  records  no  money  was  issued  at  Aberystwyth 
during  the  time  that  Bushell  lived  at  Combe  Martin,  con- 
sequently these  coins  could  not  well  have  been  struck  any- 
where else. 

The  so-called  Combe  Martin  half-crown  (Hawkins  uncertain 
No.  31)  dated  1645,  is  considered  by  Leake  to  be  composed 
of  silver  from  those  mines.  I  do  not  think  that  it  was  coined 
by  Bushell,  who  in  that  year  was  either  at  Bristol  or  Lundy, 
and  any  coins  of  the  silver  he  obtained  from  there  would  be 
of  his  usual  Dec  aration  type  and  struck  at  one  of  those  places- 

H.  W.  Morrieson. 

250.  Mints  at  Lundy  Island  and  Combe  Martin  (XL, 
p.  149,  par.  192).— The  sale  catalogue  of  the  Francis  collection 
attributes  certain  silver  coins  to  the  first-named  locality, 
but  the  accompanying  statement  that  this  allocation  is 
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"  now  generally  accepted  "  seems  to  be  rather  in  advance 
of  the  facts.  I  should  prefer  to  define  the  present  position 
in  the  words  of  Scottish  law  and  say  that  the  claim  is  not 
proven,  although  inherently  credible.  Of  direct  evidence  in 
favour  of  the  Lundy  suggestion  there  is  none,  the  attribution 
being  based  on  the  undoubted  resemblance  of  these  coins 
(hitherto  regarded  as  uncertain  in  respect  of  the  place  of  origin) 
to  those  struck  at  Bristo  by  Thomas  Bushell  during  the 
Royalist  occupation  which  ended  in  Sept.,  1645.  The  known 
facts  of  Bushell's  history  are  also  important  in  this  connexion  ; 
he  had  been  successively  in  charge  of  the  King's  mints  at 
Aberystw37th,  Shrewsbury,  Oxford,  and  Bristol.  After  the 
surrender  of  the  last-named  city  Bushell  became  governor  of 
Lundy  and  is  now  said  to  have  removed  his  dies  to  that 
island  and  to  have  continued  to  use  them  on  behalf  of  the 
King.  At  all  events  we  have  extant  coins  of  various  denomina- 
tions bearing  a  strong  likeness  in  type  and  fabric  to  the  Bristol 
issues,  but  dated  1646  and  therefore  too  late  for  attribution 
to  that  city.  But  whether  the  pieces  of  1646  were  struck  at 
Lundy  is  quite  another  question,  and  it  is  significant  that 
Bushell  after  the  Restoration  did  not  put  forward  any  claim 
to  recompense  in  respect  of  a  mint  at  Lundy,  as  he  undoubtedly 
did  in  respect  of  his  work  at  Bristol. 

The  privy  marks  (more  generally  but  less  accurately 
called  mint  marks)  do  not  appear  to  give  much  help  to  the 
sponsors  of  the  Lundy  theory.  The  pract  ce  in  the  majority 
of  the  war-mints  was  to  denote  the  locality  by  cutting  on  the 
dies  one  or  more  letters  of  the  place-name,  such  as  EX.  for 
Exeter,  BR.  for  Bristol,  W.  for  Weymouth  and  so  on.  On 
the  coins  under  consideration  we  might  reasonably  expect  L 
as  a  privy  mark  of  territorial  significance,  if  the  mint  were 
at  Lundy.  As  a  matter  of  fact  some  of  these  coins  exhibit  B, 
which  has  been  interpreted  by  some  as  the  first  letter  of 
Bushell's  patronymic,  but  there  is  no  other  instance,  as  far 
as  I  am  aware,  of  the  master  of  a  Civil- War  mint  placing  his 
own  initials  on  the  coinage  to  indicate  where  it  was  struck. 
Again,  there  are  coins  of  the  same  type  and  period  bearing 
the  letter  A  ;  this  has  puzzled  all  numismatists,  but  no  one 
has  yet  ventured  to  assign  them  to  Lundy  ! 
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On  the  whole,  I  think  that  we  should  keep  an  open  mind 
and  wait  for  further  evidence,  documentary  or  otherwise. 
I  hope  that  such  may  be  forthcoming  and  that  we  may  then 
confidently  regard  these  highly  interesting  coins  as  a 
Devonshire  product. 

One  word  as  to  the  alleged  mint  at  Combe  Martin.  This 
allocation  is  even  more  speculative  in  character.  There  were 
silver  mines  at  that  place,  of  which  Bushell  was  the  lessee,  and 
if  he  struck  coins  at  Lundy  it  is  not  improbable  that  the 
metal  came/  from  the  mines  which  he  controlled. 


251.  J.  Hine  :  Schoolmaster  and  Poet(?)  (XL.  p.  149, 
par.  193). — A  note  in  Devon  N.  &Q.  i.,  85,  records  that  Joseph 
Hine  "  was  a  Cumberland  man  and  an  early  companion 
and  ever- valued  friend  of  William  Wordsworth."  Edward 
Calvert  (1799-1883),  the  artist,  gave  class-lessons  in  drawing 
at  Hine's  School  in  Plymouth.  R.  B.  M. 

252.  COTELEFORDE  OR  COTELSFORDE  (XL,  p.  150,  par.  I96)  • 

— In  the  Calendar  of  Patent  Rolls  (1333,  Nov.  28,  p.  504)  there 
is  reference  to  a  complaint  by  Philip  de  Columbariis  that 
John  de  Coteleford  and  many  others  broke  his  park  at  Holne, 
hunted  there,  carried  away  deer  and  assaulted  his  servant. 
Cotteford  in  Sidbury  is  a  possible  place  of  origin.  It  is 
mentioned  in  British  Museum  Additional  Charters  12928  ; 
13772-4;  see  also  Devon  N.&Q.  iii.,  46  and  MS.  Catalogue 
of  MSS.  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Exeter,  No.  2582. 

V'xVviiitf.p.if./Vo.h'L-  R.  B.  M. 

253.  Rigges  and  Granpoles  (XL,  p.  151,  par.  199). — 
The  following  reply  to  this  query  is  given  by  Mr.  J.  E. 
Halting  in  N.  &  Q.,  12  S.,  viii.,  135:  "These  names  are  re- 
ferable to  two  kinds  of  shark.  'Rig,'  commonly  known  to 
sea-coast  fishermen  nowadays  as  'Tope'  and  'Toper,'  a  widely 
distributed  species,  is  Galeus  vulgaris.  '  Granpole,'  i.e.  big 
head,  is  the  basking  shark  (Selache  maxima,  our  largest 
British  fish,  locally  known  as  the  'broad-headed  gazer.' 
Both  are  well  figured  by  Couch  and  Day  in  their  respective 
works  on  British  fishes." — Eds. 


Henry  Symonds. 
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254.  Caellwic,  Cornwall  (VII.,  p.  269,  par.  185;  XI., 
p.  153,  par.  210). — With  reference  to  the  possibility  that 
this  manor  may  be  Newlyn,  I  find  what  may  be  some  support 
to  this  suggestion  in  another  reference  to  the  three  manors  in 
Cornwall  held  by  the  Anglo-Saxon  bishops  of  this  western 
diocese.  According  to  Bishop  Godwin's  list  of  the  M  Bishops 
of  Devonshire  "  as  given  in  Dugdale's  Monasticon  vol.  ii., 
p.  513,  the  third  to  occupy  the  See  was  : — 

"  Eadulphus,  brother  to  Alsius  Duke  of  Devonshire  and 
Cornwall,  was  installed  bishop  at  Crediton,  A.D  910  (Ralph 
de  Diceto  says  in  909).  He  died  A.D.  932,  and  was  buried 
in  his  own  church.  In  his  time  King  Edward  the  elder 
(901-925)  gave  to  the  bishop  of  Crediton  three  manors,  Polton, 
Cceling  and  Lanwithan,  'that  thenceforth,  every  year,  he 
should  visit  the  Cornish  people  to  purge  their  errors ;  for 
heretofore,  as  much  as  they  were  able,  they  had  resisted  the 
Truth,  and  did  not  obey  the  apostolic  decrees.' "  {History  of 
the  Church  of  Winchester). 

In  the  query  quoted  (xi.,  p.  153,  par.  210)  Dr.  J.  Hambley 
Rowe  says  that  King  Egbert  granted  the  three  manors  to 
the  Bishop  of  Sherborne,  between  the  years  810  and  840, 
and  draws  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  place  name  is  spelt 
Ccelling  in  the  Missal  of  Bishop  Leofric  now  at  the  Bodleian 
Library.  In  the  Cottonian  collection  of  MSS.,  is  an  early 
record,  given  in  the  original  Latin  (Dugdale  Monasticon,  L, 
p.  337)  and  of  which  a  translation  and  description  are  included 
in  Hutchins'  History  of  Dorset,  vol.  iv.,  p.  228:— "The  names 
of  the  Kings  who  were  Founders  of  the  Church  of  Scirbon.'' 
The  gifts  of  each  King  to  the  Monastery  are  entered,  those 
of  King  Egbert  being  ninth  in  the  list  of  royal  names.  "  King 
Egbert  gave  near  Cernel  10  hides  ;  in  Power  7  hides  near  the 
river  called  Woch  ;  and  10  hides  near  Pedridune  (Petherton)  ; 
and  Albambruth  4  hides  ;  and  in  Henangre  12  hides  ;  and 
Kelk  12  hides  ;  and  in  Ros  and  Macor  18  hides ;  and  in 
Chesterbled  10  hides  :  and  in  Winirod  15  hides."  The  author 
of  the  History  of  Dorset  does  not  attempt  to  identify  more 
than  the  one  name  Pedridune ;  but  the  list  certainly  does 
not  include  the  three  Cornish  manors  Polltun,  Caellwic  and 
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Landwithan.  As  the  decisive  battle  of  Hengestesdun  did 
not  occur  until  837  and  Ecgberht  died  in  839,  one  would  like 
to  know  the  authority  for  the  statement  that  King  Ecgberht 
gave  the  three  manors  to  Sherborne  Monastery.  According 
to  William  of  Malmesbury  and  the  register  of  Canterbury, 
King  Edmund  the  Elder,  with  the  approbation  of  the  Pope, 
carved  three  new  Sees,  i.e.,  Wells,  Crediton  and  St.  Germans, 
out  of  the  bishopric  of  Sherborne  in  the  year  904  (by  others 
dated  909  or  910,  as  already  stated)  when  Eadulph,  mentioned 
above,  was  given  the  See  of  Crediton.  If  the  manors  were 
really  bestowed  by  Ecgberht  on  Sherborne,  they  must  have 
been  merely  transferred  to  the  ownership  of  the  See  of  Crediton; 
but  if  the  third  manor  is  really  Newlyn,  it  seems  more  probable 
that  Edmunti  the  Elder  was  the  first  King  in  the  position  to 
grant  this  distant  part  of  Cornwall.  If  the  gift  to  Eadulphus 
was  the  original  grant. of  these  three  Cornish  manors  to  the  See 
of  Crediton  and  not  merely  a  transfer  from  Sherborne,  then  we 
may  regard  Leofric's  Missal  and  Bishop  Godwin's  record  as 
the  origin  of  the  names  of  the  three  manors  as  therein  given  : — 
Polton,  Ccsling  and  Lanwithan.  What  more  likely  than 
that  the  capital  letter  of  the  puzzle  place-name  was  misread, 
and  that  we  have  in  ~Nceling  the  early  form  of  Newlyn  ? 
Between  Casling  of  the  deed  and  Csellwic  enquired  for,  there 
is  some  difference.  Hugh  R.  Watkin. 

255.  Troy  Town  (XL,  p.  31,  par.  19  ;  p.  108,  par.  141  ; 
p.  154,  par.  212). — It  is  suggested  that  the  names  "  Troy/' 
"  Tree  "  and  "  Trew  "  found  separately  as  place-names  and 
in  compound  words  are  of  similar  origin.  Although  there 
are  possible  exceptions  I  do  not  think  the  majority  of  instances 
have  anything  to  do  with  "  tree/'  For  examples,  Rattery 
and  Wadstray  were,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  spelt  Rattrewe 
and  Wadestrewe  (Hist,  of  To f ties  Priory  and  Medieval  Town,, 
p.  627).  Long-a-traw  and  Henchertraw,  occur  on  Dartmoor, 
and  as  it  is  shown  (op.  cit.,  p.  628)  that  "  la  Triwe,"  "  Trywe," 
"  Trewe  "  and  "  Truwe  "  referred  to  "  a  narrow  short  valley, 
opening  or  gap  "  ;  and  that  the  same  word  seems  to  occur  in 
"  the  Trustede  Wey,"  h.d.  True  Street,  the  derivation  is 
more  likely  of  common  origin  with  our  word  trough ;  trog, 
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troh  in  Anglo-Saxon,  meaning  something  hollowed  out. 
The  occurrence  of  the  term  cava  via,  used  in  early  deeds, 
has  been,  as  pointed  out  (op.  cit.,  p.  625),  probably  erroneously 
translated  as  causeway,  which  in  early  English  we  find  written 
"  cursiweye,"  akin  to  our  word  water-course ;  but  cava  via 
more  likely  meant  literally  the  hollowed  way,  worn  out  by 
usage  or  the  action  of  water,  but  possibly  hollowed  out  for 
concealment  or  in  some  instances  to  facilitate  the  gradient- 

Hugh  R.  Watkin. 

256.  Honiton  Lace  Bobbins  (XI.,  p.  80,  par.  100  ;  p.  159, 
par.  217). — As  Lady  Radford  does  not  give  any  Devonshire 
mottoes,  the  following  extract  from  The  Romance  of  the  Lace 
Pillow ,by  Thomas  Wright  of  Olney  (1919),  pp.  176-8,  will  be 
of  interest : — 

"  As  regards  the  inscriptions  on  the  Devonshire  bobbins, 
some  savour  of  the  sea  and  others  are  religious.  .  .  Several 
of  the  inscriptions  have  a  small  heart  at  the  beginning  and 
at  the  end.  One  has  a  large  heart  with  the  words,  '  Forget-me- 
not,'  within  it.  Most  have  fishes,  ships  or  seaweed  painted 
on  them.  On  St.  Valentine's  Day  a  boy  would  go  to  his 
sweetheart's  door  and  throw  in  a  packet  of  lace  sticks  of  his 
own  carving.  If  he  did  not  throw  in  the  whole  set  of  24 
(the  number  ordinarily  used  on  a  Devonshire  pillow)  he  was 
considered  a  laggard  in  love. 

"  Mrs.  Roberts  of  Spratton  has  a  Devonshire  bobbin 
(from  Brent)  with  a  double  twisted  inscription  which  begins 
from  the  top  and  runs  . 

S.  B.  Wair  two  hearts  in  unian  meet 
Sweet,  O  sweet  is  that  sensation. 

"  Other  Brent  bobbins  in  her  possession  are  inscribed  ; 

1803.    A  present  from  Thomas  Darke,  Susana  Cox. 
S.  P.  1826. 

"  Miss  Maidment  of  Ilford  has  a  Devon  bobbin  with  a 
very  long  inscription  : 

E.  N.  You  have  a  true  love  on  the  main,  for  love  he  has  ventured 
his  life,  but  soon  he  will  return  home  again,  and  make  you 
his  own  happy  wive.  P.G. 
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"  Others  belonging  to  Miss  Maidment  are  inscribed : 
Love  and  live.  1843. 

Forget  me  not.    Remember  Lot's  wife  (Spiral.) 
Prepar  to  met  God.  (Spiral.) 

For  ever  thine  The  girl  I  love.  Forget  me  not.  (Spiral.) 
E.  J.  A.  was  married  May  12,  1878. 

"  I  have  also  heard  of : 

The  ring  is  round  and  hath  no  end 
So  is  my  love  for  you  my  friend; 

"  and  : 

May  God  protect  the  sailor  still 
From  rocks  and  sands  and  every  ill." 

This  charming  book  contains  other  valuable  information 
relating  to  Devonshire  lace.  It  describes  the  different  stages 
through  which  the  industry  has  passed,  and  enumerates  the 
36  different  stitches  which  are  employed.  A  most  interesting 
feature  is  a  collection  of  "  Lace  Tells  "  or  counting-songs 
sung  by  the  women  at  their  work  in  Buckinghamshire  and 
elsewhere,  but  no  Devonshire  examples  are  given.  It  would 
be  interesting  to  know  whether  such  counting-songs  are  in 
use  also  in  Devon. — Eds. 

257.  Combemartin  Silver  (IX.,  p.  128,  par.  111 ;  XI., 
p.  164,  par.  223). — It  may  interest  readers  to  know  that  I 
have  two  small  bracelets  of  Combemartin  silver,  bought  in 
Exeter  by  my  father,  the  Rev.  Richard  Cresswell,  about  1847, 
They  are  fashioned  like  an  ancient  torque,  being  merely 
slender  twists  of  silver,  with  a  hook  and  ring  to  fasten  them. 
There  is  no  room  for  the  place-name,  but  they  have  the 
initials  of  H.  S.  Ellis  of  Exeter  on  them.  One  has  been  so 
constantly  worn  by  me  that  the  mark  is  nearly  obliterated 
Once  I  had  to  have  it  mended,  and  then  the  late  Mr.  Ellet 
Lake  told  me  that  it  was  Combemartin  silver,  and  the  work 
of  H.  S.  Ellis.  Beatrix  F.  Cresswell. 

258.  Combemartin  Silver  (IX...  p.  128,  par.  in ;  XI. 
p.  164,  par.  223). — Mr.  dope's  note,  at  the  last  reference, 
suggests  that  the  Combemartin  mines  were  at  work  later 
than  I  imagined  to  be  the  case.    I  shall  be  glad  to  be  informed 
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when  they  were  last  at  work.  As  appears  from  the  advertise- 
ment below,  they  were  not  being  worked  in  1792,  when  the 
lease  belonged  to  a  Mr.  Gullet  of  Exeter. 

"COMBEMARTIN  SlLVER  MlNES,  DEVON. 

To  be  sold,  for  about  18  years  unexpired,  the  lease  for 
Mines  of  Lead  and  other  ores,  metals,  minerals  and  fossils  in 
the  whole  manor  of  Combemartin,  in  Devonshire,  celebrated  in 
Camden  and  other  authors,  for  their  richness  of  silver. 

The  manor  is  about  seven  miles  long,  most  conveniently 
and  advantageously  situated  on  the  Bristol  Channel,  within 
a  few  hours  sail  of  Bristol  and  Wales,  together  with  the  use 
of  the  quay  in  the  harbour  of  Combemartin.  A  great  many 
veins  of  rich  ore  and  different  minerals  have  been  already 
discovered,  and  several  thousand  pounds  expended  in  making 
adits,  levels,  shafts,  &c. 

The  whole  forming  a  very  desirable  and  capital  object 
for  a  large  company,  will  therefore  be  sold  in  one  lot,  either 
by  private  contract,  or  otherwise  by  Public  Auction,  at  the 
Exchange  Coffee  House  in  Bristol,  on  Thuisday  the  13th  of 
December,  at  twelve  o'clock  in  the  forenoon. 

For  viewing  the  mines  apply  to  Mr.  Pleace,  inn-holder  in 
Combemartin  Town  ;  and  to  treat  for  purchasing  by  private 
contract,  to  Mr.  Gullet,  attorney  at  law,  the  proprietor  in 
Exeter  ;  or  to  John  Winwood,  iron  founder,  in  Bristol." 
The  Western  Flying  Post,  November  19th,  1792. 

Rhys  Jenkins. 

259.  The  Swan  of  the  Exe  (XL,  p.  166,  par.  230,  et  ante). 
— I  have  been  much  interested  in  the  information  about,  and 
the  excellent  photos  of,  "  The  Swan  of  the  Exe,"  which  have 
appeared  on  previous  pages  of  this  volume.  I  have  known 
and  loved  the  old  "  bird  "  ever  since  I  was  a  school-boy  in 
the  early  'nineties  of  last  century.  When  she  disappeared 
from  her  usual  summer  quarters  during  the  war,  I  feared  she 
might  have  gone  altogether,  but  was  delighted  to  see  her 
re-appear  in  1919. 

She  has  been  immortalized  by  "  Nathan  Hogg  "  (the  late 
Mr.  Henry  Baird),  in  his  humorous  -poem,  A  Turrabul  Ride  bee 
Rayl,  w,  11,  12  : — 
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"  Wul,  then  ess  luk'd  owt  pin  the  say 

(Zich  thing  wiz  nivver  yer'd,) 
Vur  bigger  thin  a  rick  a  hay 

Thare  zwim'd  a  wackin  burd  ; 
An,  ez  ess  raud,  ha  turn'd  ez  bayk, 

Thort  I,  '  now  hang  aun  farm, 
Vur  ef  ha  com'th  an  vind'th  thur  wayk, 

Hall  ayt  thur  like  a  warm.' 

Bit  zun  ess  zeed  min  owt  a  zite, 

An  mort'l  glad  ess  veel'd, 
Nat  carin  ta  be  gobbl'd  quite, 
Like  giants  ait'th  a  cheeld  ; 
A  purty  mayl,  thort  I, — iss  fay  ! — 

(Vur  thicky  burd  jist  pass) 
Mee  bastid  an  a-sar'd  up  way 
Zom  Starcrass  mucks  vur  sass." 
This  poem  was  first  published  in  1864,  when  the  "  Swan  " 
was  in  her  prime,  having  seen  but  four  summers.    The  author 
adds  a  footnote  : — "  Nathan  must  have  seen  Capt.  Peacock's 
beautiful  boat  in  the  shape  of  a  bird — '  The  Swan  of  the  Exe.'  ' ' 
G-tA  p'lvb  •  C.  H.  Laycock. 

260.  Yeo  (XL,  p.  145,  par.  185  ;  p.  156,  par.  215). — 
James  Yeo  of  Exeter,  1657,  leaves  to  James  Yeo  £200  and  his 
Totnes  property.  There  was  a  family  in  Totnes  as  early  as 
1558,  when  Leonard  Yeo  was  Mayor  ;  he  was  M.P.  for  Totnes 
1555  and  1557-8,  and  was  Mayor  again  1570.  In  1587  he  gave 
£25  towards  the  defence  of  the  Country  against  the  Spanish 
Armada.  A  William  Yeo,  Town  Clerk  of  Totnes,  drew  up  a 
list  of  the  Mayors  of  Totnes  from  33  Edward  III.  to  1  Henry 
VIIL,  copies  of  which  are  still  in  existence. 

John  Prince,  in  the  Worthies  of  Devon,  has  an  account  of 
William  Yeo,  or  at  Yeo,  and  speaks  of  a  family  of  Yeo  flourish- 
ing in  Totnes  for  several  descents,  until  it  became  transplanted 
thence  into  Cornwall,  where,  he  says,  "  it  continues  verdant." 
There  were  monuments  in  Totnes  Church  to  George  Yeo  and 
his  mother  and  to  William  Yeo.  Westcote,  in  his  Devonshire 
Families,  mentions  the  Yeos  of  Hatherleigh,  and  refers  to 
Leonard  Yeo  whose  second  wife  was  Dionysia,  daughter  of 
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William  Doteyn  of  Harberton  near  Totnes ;  a  Dottin  or 
Dotteyn  was  Mayor  in  1601  and  again  in  1617.  Agnes  Yeo, 
by  her  will,  Jan.  21,  1645,  gave  to  the  Mayor,  etc.,  of  Totnes 
£20  for  binding  poor  children  to  a  good  trade. 

Rev.  William  Yeo,  M.A.,  who  in  1662  was  ejected  from 
the  parish  Church  of  Wolborough,  Newton  Abbot,  under  the 
Act  of  Uniformity,  was  born  at  Totnes  and  educated  at 
Exeter  and  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 

In  Totnes  Church  Registers  are  the  following  entries  : — 

C.  18  April,  1590  Robart  s.  WiUm-  Yeo. 

C.   2  Augt.,  1593,  Mary  d.  Wm-  Yeo. 

C.   8  Dec,  1608,  Joan  d.  Samuel  Yeo.  E.  W. 

261.  Exmouth — Sir  John  Colliton  (XL,  p.  146,  par. 
186).— The  person  mentioned  in  this  query  was  Sir  John 
Colleton,  3rd  Baronet,  born  1669,  died  1754.  He  resided 
for  many  years  at  Exmouth,  but  no  vestige  now  remains,  of 
his  house,  which  was  on  the  Exeter  Road — the  site  is  now 
occupied  by  Colleton  Terrace  and  the  Board  School.  He  was 
a  great  benefactor  to  the  parish  of  Withycombe  Raleigh, 
in  which  his  house  stood.  On  the  flagon  at  Withycombe 
Church  there  is  an  inscription  stating  that  it  was  gift  of  Mrs. 
Anne  Collins,  "  one  of  the  executors  of  ye  late  Sir  John  Colliton, 
Bart.,  who  gave  the  altar  piece  in  the  said  chapel,  1754/ J 
and  on  the  old  chapel  now  pulled  down  there  was  an  inscription 
stating  that  it  was  re-built  in  1720  by  voluntary  contributions, 
to  which  Sir  John  Colleton  of  Exmouth,  Bart.,  was  a  large 
contributor.  His  tomb  can  still  be  seen  in  the  Chapel  yard. 
His  famous  garden,  like  the  house,  has  almost  all  disappeared — 
a  part  of  it  is  the  garden  on  one  side  of  Windsor  Square.  I 
have  been  unable  to  identify  in  it  at  this  time  of  year  any  of 
the  rare  trees  mentioned,  but  in  the  garden  of  a  house  close 
by,  called  the  old  Manor  House,  there  is  still  a  large  specimen  of 
Magnolia  Exmouthice,  which  Sir  John  is  said  to  have  been  the 
first  planter  in  England,  and  which  was  named  after  the  first 
place  where  it  was  planted,  %cc$-i^0    J.  F.  Chanter. 

262.  Silver  Plate  found  at  Brixton  (XL,  p.  154,  par.  213). 
For  a  full  account  of  the  recovery  of  the  Harris  of  Radford 
plate,  see  pp.  99-100  of  The  Family  of  Pitman.  The  plate  was 
sold  at  Christie's.  C.  E.  P. 

p 
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263.  Bristol  Rollers  (XI.,  p.  158,  par.  216,  etante). — 
On  the  use  of  chintz  and  salt  to  ornament  glass  rollers 
referred  to  by  me  on  p.  105,  I  am  sure  of  my  ground, 
for  my  mother,  who  taught  it  to  us  children,  had  herself  learnt 
it  as  a  child  from  a  cottage  woman  near  Stogumber,  Somerset. 
My  mother  was  very  contemptuous  of  our  futile  attempts, 
and  said  she  remembered  when  all  the  cottagers  were  able  to 
do  it.  The  flowers  were  cut  from  scraps  of  chintz  left  over 
from  their  gowns.  As  children  we  saw  the  rollers  in  cottages 
in  Cornwall,  and  were  moved  to  emulation  ;  I  remember  one 
in  particular  at  Goldsithney,  near  Penzance.  In  Devon  the 
only  one  I  can  now  recall  was  in  a  cottage  at  "  Jack  in  the 
Green,"  a  hamlet  near  Rockbeare.  But  that  was  more  than 
thirty  years  ago.  K.  M.  C. 

264.  Devon  Church  Dedications  (XL,  p.  122,  par.  152  ; 
p.  163,  par.  221). — In  response  to  the  editors'  note  I  append 
a  list  of  Devon  Churches,  the  dedications  of  which  are  unknown, 
but  it  is  possible  that  a  close  study  of  the  Bishop's  Registers 
would  supply  some  of  these.  Of  those  printed  by  Hingeston 
Randolph,  only  Grandisson,  Brantyngham,  and  Lacy  (as  far 
as  it  goes)  are  in  any  way  complete ;  the  others  are  simply 
indexes,  and  of  these,  Stafford  is  a  very  bare  one,  it  being  his 
maiden  effort.  There  still  remains  a  long  list  to  be  transcribed  ; 
some  of  these,  especially  Oldham,  have  frequent  mention  of 
dedications. 

I  am  aware  that  Kelly's  and  White's  Directories  supply 
names  to  several  that  I  have  classed  as  unknown,  but  I  do 
not  think  there  is  the  slightest  authority  for  the  dedications 
given  in  such  cases.  I  have  also  given  a  second  list,  which 
no  doubt  might  be  extended,  of  Churches  whose  dedications 
are  uncertain. 

A. — Churches  whose  dedications  are  unknown  : — 
Axmouth,  Bickleigh  V.,  Bratton  Clovelly,  Broadwoodwiger, 
Brushford,  Bulkworthy,  Churston  Ferrers,  Clyst  Honiton, 
Combeinteignhead,  Combe  Pyne,  Cotleigh,  Dowland,  Eggesford, 
Hockworthy,  Huish  S.,  Kentisbury,  Langtree,  Leigh  North, 
Loxbeare,  Netherexe,  Ogwell  W.,  Okehampton  Monk, 
Putford  E.,  Putford  W.,  Rattery,  Stowford,  Throwley,  Thurle- 
stone,  Ugborough,  Walkhampton. 
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B. — Churches  whose  dedications  are  uncertain  : — 
Butterleigh,  S.  Matthew  (A.F.)  ;  Huish  N.,  S.Mary  (A.F.,C.) ; 
Huxham,  S.  Mary  (A.F.,C.)  ;  Ide,  S.  Ida  (O.),  S.Teilo  (A.F.) ; 
Tnwardleigh,  S.  Petrock  (Stock.) ;  Sampford  Spiney,  S.  Mary 
(A.F.,C);  Shobrooke,  S.  Thomas  a  Beckett  (M.)  ;  S.  S within 
(V.) ;  Stoke  Damarel,  S.  Andrew  (A.F.) ;  Upton  Pyne, 
S.  Mary  (O.) 

A.F.  =  Arnold  Foster;  C.  =  MissB.  F.  Cresswell;  0.  =  Dr. 
Oliver  ;  Stock.  =  Stockdale  MSS. ;  M.  =  Dean  Milks'  Parochial 
Returns;  V.  =  Present^ncun^bent  ^        J.  F.  Chanter. 

265.  Inscribed  Drinking  Glass. — The  glass,  of  which 
two  illustrations  are  given,  has  recently  been  presented  to 
H.R.H.  The  Prince  of  Wales,  by  Mr.  F.  A.  Bishop,  a  well- 
known  dealer  in  antiques  at  Bideford.  It  is  of  unique  interest 
inasmuch  as  it  is  the  only  known  dated  specimen  having  the 
inscription,  "  No  Excise."  It  has  been  carefully  preserved 
as  a  memento  of  a  banquet  which  was  apparently  given  by 
the  Corporation  of  Bodmin  to  the  Cornwall  Militia,  on  June 
4th,  1764.  The  Militia  were  probably  stationed  at  Bodmin 
for  their  annual  training,  and  the  date  was  not  only  the  King's 
birthday,  but  also  the  Feast  of  St.  Petrock,  the  patron  saint 
of  the  town.  On  the  glass  has  been  written  with  a  diamond 
point  the  following  list  of  toasts  : — 


The  King. 
Our  Old  Friend. 


This  probably  refers  to  the  King 
but  it  is  given  in  another  line  as 
a  separate  toast. 


George  III. 


The  Duke  of  Cornwall. 


Prince  George,  born  1762,  after- 
wards George  IV. 


The  Queen  &  Royal  Family. 


Charlotte  of  Mecklenburg-Strelitz 
A  second  son,  Frederick,  had 
been  born  in  1763. 


Old  England. 

The  County  of  Cornwall. 


The  Lord  Lieutenant. 


George,  3rd  Baron  Edgcumbe, 
afterwards  1st  Earl  of  Mount 
Edgcumbe. 


The  Deputy  Lieutenancy. 


There  were  probably  several 
Deputy  Lieutenants. 


The  Colonel  &  Cornwall  Militia. 


The  Colonel  was  probably  Sir 
John  Molesworth,  5th  Bart., 
who  was  appointed  in  1760. 


The  Corporation  of  Bodmyn. 
The  Members. 


John  Stone,  Mayor,  1763-4- 
George  Hunt. 


Sir  Christopher  Treise,  Knt. 
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Liberty  Property 
& 

No  Excise. 


This  was  the  popular  cry  against 
the  imposition  by  Lord  Bute 
in  1763  of  the  unjust  cider  tax 
of  4s.  per  hogshead.  A  cari- 
cature of  the  period  represents 
him  as  hung  on  a  gallows  above 
a  fire,  in  which  a  ]a.ck-boot  (in 
allusion  to  his  name)  feeds  the 
flames  and  a  farmer  is  throwing 
an  excised  cider-barrel  into  the 
conflagration;  whilst  a  mob 
advances  waving  the  banners 
of  Magna  Charta  and  "  Liberty 
Property  and  No  Excise." 


Toasts  drank  by  the  C1L  Mila- 
wth  ye  Corporation  of  Bodmyn 
4th    June  1764 

The  glass  has  now  gained  an  additional  interest  from  the 
fact  that  the  Prince  himself  has  engraved  with  a  diamond  the 
following  inscription  on  its  foot: — "Given  to  me  by  Mr.  F.  A. 
Bishop,  '21.  Edward  P."  R.  Pearse  Chope. 

266.  Smyth  Family,  Recovery  of  Will  of. — The  following 
is  a  transcript  of  an  incomplete  will  of  James  Smyth  of  Honiton 
which  appears  to  be  hitherto  unknown,  as  it  is  not  listed  in  the 
Calendars  of  Wills  at  Exeter  or  Somerset  House.  The  record 
of  his  burial  in  the  register  of  Honiton  reads  : — "  1677,  Nov. 
15,  Mr.  James  Smith."  There  is  no  mention  of  this  James  in 
"  Some  Account  of  the  Smiths  of  Exeter,"  nor  in  Vivian's 
"Visitations."  The  will  is  engrossed  in  the  style  of  the  period 
on  parchment,  now  in  two  pieces,  but  for  some  reason  was  not 
completed.  Like  so  many  other  old  documents,  which  have 
subsequently  been  recovered,  it  later  on  served  as  a  cover  for 
a  book.  Amongst  some  manuscripts  purchased  in  1914  for 
the  Exeter  City  Library  were  two  Court  books  of  the  Manor 
of  Dunkeswell,  and  it  was  from  the  later  of  these  (A.D.  1676- 
1717)  that  I  recovered  it.  It  is  endorsed  in  a  contemporary 
hand  "  Dunkeswell  Book  1676."  A  John  and  an  Edward 
Smyth  appear  in  this  record  amongst  those  who  did  homage 
at  the  Court  held  in  1677,  and  David  Smith  is  mentioned  as 
holding  the  office  of  Reeve  in  1682.  There  may  be  others,  as 
I  have  not  examined  the  book  carefully  for  this  name,  but 
I  shall  be  pleased  to  show  it  to  anyone  interested. 


H.  Tapley-Soper. 
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Will  of  James  Smyth,  of  Honyton. 
In  the  Name  of  God  Amen  I  James  Smyth  of  Honyton  in 
the  County  of  Devon  Inholder  the  Second  Day  of  November 
in  the  nine  and  Twentieth  yeare  of  the  Rayne  of  our  most 
gracious  Saverayne  Lorde  Charles  the  Second  now  King  of 
England  &c.  Anno  Dni  1677  Revokeing  makeing  Null  and 
voide  all  former  Wills  by  me  made  Doe  make  and  Declare  this 
to  be  my  Last  Will  and  Testament  in  manner  and  forme 
ffirst  Comend  my  soule  into  the  hands  of  almighty  God  hopeing 
thorough  the  meritts  and  mediacon  of  Jesus  Christ  my  Saviour 
to  be  made  ptaker  of  Everlasting  lliff,  and  my  body  I  Comitt 
to  the  earth  to  be  buried  in  Christian  and  Decent  buriall  Item 
I  give  unto  the  poore  people  of  the  Parish  of  Honyton  the 
sume  of  Twenty  Shillings  to  be  Distribued  amongst  them 
within  one  moneth  next  after  my  Decease  Item  I  give  and 
bequeath  unto  my  sonne  James  Smyth  the  sume  of  Two 
hundred  pounds  Whereof  ffifty  pounds  pte  thereof  to  be  pa.d 
unto  him  assoone  as  Conveniently  itt  can  be  raysed  and  the 
other  One  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  aftei  my  Just  Debts  are 
paid  Item  I  give  unto  my  sonne  Thomas  Smyth  the  sume  of 
ffifty  pounds  of  good  and  Lawfull  money  of  England  after  my 
Just  and  proper  Debts  are  paid  Item  I  give  and  bequeath 
unto  my  Daughter  Hannah  the  sume  of  One  hundred  pounds 
of  Like  money  Whereof  ffifty  pounds  pte  thereof  to  be  paid 
unto  her  assoone  as  Conveniently  itt  can  be  raysed  and  the  other 
ffifty  pounds  to  be  paid  unto  her  after  my  Debts  are  paid  Item 
I  give  and  bequeath  unto  my  Daughter  Anne  Smyth  the 
sume  of  ffifty  pounds  to  be  paid  unto  her  when  shee  shall 
accomplish  the  age  of  One  and  Twenty  yeares  Item  I  give  and 
bequeath  unto  my  sonne  Samuell  Smvth  the  sume  of  One 
hundred  and  ffifty  pounds  whereof  ffifty  pounds  pte  my  Will 
is  shall  be  ymployed  towards  the  bindeing  him  out  an  Appren- 
tice And  theother  One  hundred  pounds  When  he  shall  be  of 
the  age  of  One  and  twenty  years  And  My  Will  farther  is  that 
incase  any  of  my  Children  shall  happen  to  Dye  before  the 
Legacjzes  given  to  them  as  aforesaid  be  paid  then  the  Legacye 
or  Legacyes  of  him  her  or  them  soe  Dyeing  shall  be  equally 
Divided  to  and  amongst  the  Rest  of  my  Children  soe  survive- 
inge  And  my  Will  farther  is  that  what  Remaines  of  my  goods 
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and  Chatties  after  my  Debts  and  Legacyes  are  paid  and 
funeralls  performed  Shall  be  equally  Divided  to  and  amongst 
all  my  Children  And  of  this  my  Last  Will  and  Testament  I 
doe  make  and  ordaine  my  sonne  Samuell  my  whole  and  sole 
and  executor  And  I  doe  Constitute  appointe  and  ordaine 
James  Smyth  my  sonne  my  Brother  in  Lawe  John  Golesworthy 
of  Honyton  Mr.  Joshua  Northcote  and  Samuell  Powning  both 
of  Honyton  to  be  Overseers  in  trust  of  the  .  .  .  (not 
completed). 

267.  High,  Low,  Broad,  and  State  Church. — 
The  High  Church  Doctor,  Low  Church  Earl, 

In  novel  strange  alliance, 
Come  forth  at  Gladstone's  head  to  fling 

Their  loud  and  fierce  defiance. 
No  Broad  Church  Bishop  will  we  have, 

No  *  Essay  and  Review '  man — 
So  shouts  my  Lord,  so  shouteth  too 

The  friends  of  Dr.  Newman. 
But  State  Church  rose  and  all  around 

In  royal  robes  she  wrapt  her, 
And  thus  in  solemn  accents  spake 

To  Exon's  Dean  and  Chapter : — 
Accept  my  Temple  sore  beset 

By  motley  foes  and  fiery, 
Lest  you  should  find  yourself  outlawed 

By  writ  of  Praemunire. 
S.  C.  of  Lytham,  (in  the  Nonconformist  1869). 

J.H.R. 

268.  Memorial  Brass  formerly  in  Dittisham  Church 
(see  IV.,  p.  65,  par.  36).— The  Rev.  F.  E.  Ault,  Rector  of 
Dittisham,  who  has  been  for  some  time  prosecuting  research 
into  the  history  of  his  ancient  parish,  has  made  an  interesting 
discovery.  On  the  north  side  of  the  chancel,  partly  hidden 
under  the  choir  seats,  is  a  slab  of  Purbeck  stone,  from  which  a 
figure,  canopy,  and  probably  inscription  in  brass  have  been 
removed.  On  recently  drawing  attention  of  a  friend  to  the 
stone,  it  was  suggested  that  a  tracing  of  the  clearly  defined 
outline  of  the  brass  forming  a  matrix  in  the  hard  surface  of 
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the  Purbeck  marble,  should  be  taken  and  the  design  compared 
with  the  memorial  brass  to  John  Corp  in  the  neighbouring 
church  of  Stoke  Fleming.  The  outline  shows  indubitably  that 
the  brass  was  of  identical  design,  differing  only  in  measurement. 

Reference  to  the  illustration  in  Devon  N.  &  Q.,  vol.  iv.  , 
p.  65,  shows  the  peculiar  canopy  surmounted  by  crenellation 
and  lanthorn  devices  capping  the  slender  side  columns  broken 
in  each  case  half-way  by  a  three-course  union.  All  these 
features  are  distinctly  traceable  on  the  stone  at  Dittisham. 
The  outline  of  the  figure  also  corresponds  with  that  of  John 
Corp  of  Stoke  Fleming.  The  elbows  show  the  hands  raised 
in  prayer ;  the  long  gown  or  robe,  in  which  the  form  is  clothed ; 
the  regularly  parted  feet,  extended  and  clad  in  large  pointed 
shoes,  resting  on  a  cushion  or  base  and  turned  right  and  left ; 
all  are  of  identical  shape  and  must  have  been  produced  by 
the  same  master-hand.  This  comparison,  from  the  fact  that 
the  effigy  of  John  Corp  is  coupled  with  that  of  a  female  figure, 
shows  indubitably  that  the  interment  at  Dittisham  marks  the 
resting-place  of  a  similar  merchant  and  was  not  by  any 
possibility  a  female.  Although  the  outline  of  the  missing 
brass  left  in  the  Purbeck  slab  at  Dittisham  shows  the  design 
to  have  been  alike  in  every  detail  to  that  at  Stoke  Fleming, 
the  measurements,  both  of  stone  and  brass,  are  different. 

At  Stoke  Fleming  the  double  stone  cover  measures  6'  1"  x 
3'  4V  ;  at  Dittisham  the  single  slab  is  5'  2"  long  x  2'  3"  wide. 

At  Stoke  Fleming  the  statue  of  John  Corp  is  represented 
as  3'  6"  from  the  crown  of  the  head  to  heel ;  that  at  Dittisham 
is  only  2!  10". 

The  industry  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Hamilton-Rogers  left  few  such 
monumental  effigies  unrecorded,  but  more  attention  might  now 
be  directed  to  the  lost  records  in  brass  and  the  broken  stone 
memorials  to  the  dead  which  thoughtless  modern  hands  have 
displaced,  thrown  aside  or  used,  perhaps  face  downwards, 
as  pavement  elsewhere.  Neither  Mr.  Rogers  nor  anyone 
else  has  recorded  another  such  brass  canopy  in  the  county 
even  similar  in  design  to  these  two.  We  may  therefore  regard 
them  not  only  as  unique  in  this  part  of  England  but  of  the 
same  date  and  doubtless  by  the  hand  of  the  same  master- 
craftsman.    The  careful  detail  of  features,  hair,  beard,  and 
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dress  suggests,  as  in  the  case  of  all  such  effigies,  even  in  stone, 
that  they  were  not  only  likenesses  but,  before  the  days  when 
pictorial  records  of  the  wealthy  were  taken,  were  certainly 
designed  and  made  during  the  lives  of  those  for  whom  they 
were  intended.  This  has  an  important  bearing  on  the  date 
of  the  work,  which,  owing  to  the  inscription  at  the  foot  of  the 
memorial  at  Stoke  Fleming,  stating  that  John  Corp  died  in 
1361  and  the  lady  in  1391,  is  thought  by  Mr.  Rogers  to  have 
been  made  to  the  order  of  John  Corp's  son  and  subsequent  to 
the  year  1391.  From  the  similarity  of  design  it  seems  far  more 
probable  that  John  Corp  and  the  tenant  of  Dittisham,  both 
doubtless  merchant  adventurers,  ordered  their  effigies  at  the 
same  time  and  of  the  same  artist,  which  would  certainly  be 
before  the  year  136 1. 

The  presence  of  only  these  two  instances  of  similar  monu- 
ments and  the  French  inscription  on  that  at  Stoke-Fleming, 
although  the  French  language  was  used  by  the  ruling  class, 
suggest  that  the  brasses  are  of  foreign  workmanship.  The 
canopy  possibly  signifies  the  occupant  of  a  manor-house,  to 
whom  had  been  granted  the  right  to  crenellate  the  protective 
walls.  In  MS.  Bodl.  Misc.  264,  is  an  illustration  of  a  group 
in  a  manor-house  of  the  period  1338-1344  (reproduced  in  Green's 
illustrated  edition  of  a  Short  History  of  the  English  People 
vol.  ii.,  p.  483)  and  it  is  noteworthy  that  the  canopy  over  the 
group  is  two-fold,  exactly  in  the  style  of  John  Corp's  memorial 
with  three  lanthorn-like  outlooks,  five  crenellations  in  each 
bay,  and,  in  place  of  the  quarterfoils  pierced  in  the  frieze  of 
the  brass,  is  the  device  of  the  two  squares  interlaced,  forming 
hexagons,  and  corresponding  to  the  number  of  crenellations, 
ten  in  all. 

The  parish  church  of  Dittisham  was  almost  entirely  rebuilt 
about  the  year  1330,  and  on  the  4th  October,  1333,  was  dedi- 
cated by  Bishop  Grandisson.  The  cost  of  reconstruction,  it 
is  thought,  was  defrayed  by  Dame  Margery  de  Treverbyn 
(Trans.  Devon  Assoc.  Vol.  L,  p.  17)  widow  of  John  de  Heanton, 
who  had  died  before  1328.  In  1332,  Roger  de  Inkepenne, 
tenant  of  the  manor,  died.  There  seems  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  the  present  position  of  the  Purbeck  slab,  north  of  the 
central  passage  of  the  chancel  is  where  it  was  originally  placed, 
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just  beyond  the  old  east  end  and  within  the  new  choir  built 
in  1330.  The  early  Norman  chancel  was  probably  full  of 
interments,  which  would  be  one  reason  for  the  extension  of 
the  church.  The  family  of  Inkepenne  were  tenants  of  the 
Court  Barton  for  some  years.  In  1303  Roger  de  Inkepenne 
was  tenant,  and  on  the  31st  October,  1308,  Richard  de  Inke- 
penne was  instituted  Rector  of  Dittisham  ;  but  as  a  Commiss- 
ion of  enquiry,  appointed  by  the  Bishop  on  the  23rd  August, 
1328,  showed  the  buildings  and  closes  of  the  Rectory,  and  the 
Church  had  been  neglected  by  Richard  de  Inkepenne,  it  does 
not  seem  likely  that  the  Inkepenne  family  had  much  to  do 
with  the  re-building  of  the  church  nor  is  it  likely  that  a  member 
of  such  a  family  would  have  ordered  such  an  elaborate  and 
costly  tomb.  Who,  can  it  be  suggested,  caused  the  monument 
at  Dittisham  to  be  made  ? 

The  double  tomb  at  Stoke  Flemyng  is  attributed  to  John 
Corp  and  his  grand-daughter  Elyenore.    The  relationship  is 
based  upon  the  record  by  Risdon  (1640)  of  the  inscription 
including  the  missing  piece  of  brass,  who  wrote  the  lost  words 
as  being  "  fils  de  son  Fitzaney."    If,  as  I  believe,  the  work  is 
about  the  year  1340,  the  brass  was  cut  about  20  years  before 
the  death  of  John  Corp  and  50  years  before  that  of  the  lady. 
Allowing  for  spaces  between  the  words,  the  missing  portion 
of  brass  would  not  accommodate  the  four  words  suggested  by 
Risdon,  apart  from  the  fact  that  the  first  word  should  read 
"  fille  "  and  not  "  fils."    The  interpretation  by  Risdon  of 
the  inscription  varies  so  much  from  the  original,  as  reproduced 
(Devon  N.  &  Q.  iv.,  p.  64),  that  I  do  not  doubt  that  Risdon 
guessed  at  the  missing  words,  from  what  he  considered  to  be 
the  clue,  as  added  by  him  to  the  word  Fitz  (aney).    The  word 
is  not  aney  =  aine"  but  aucy  =  aussi  =  also. 
According  to  Risdon :  Amis  qui  passes  par  John  Corp  & 
Correct  reading :  Amys  q  passes  ycy  p'  Joh  Corp  & 
Modern  reading  :  Amis  qui  passent  pr£s  Johan  Corp  et 
Translation  :  Friends  who  pass  near  John  Corp  and 
Elienor,  fils  de  son  Fitzaney  pers  dieux  pur 
Elyenore  aucy.    P'es  dieux  pur 

Elyenore  sa  femme  aussi.    Priez  Dieu  pour 
also  Eleanor  his  wife  Pray  God  for 
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charite  qui  de  lur  alms  avie  mercy.  Amen, 
charite  q  de  lo'  almes  aie'  Merce.  Amen, 
charity  que  de  leur  ames  aie  merci.  Amen. 
charity  that  He  may  have  pity  on  their  souls.  Amen. 

I  rather  think  that  the  smaller  size  of  the  female  and 
perhaps  the  fact  that  the  figure  is  placed  on  a  pedestal,  which 
is  probably  only  to  attain  artistic  proportion,  has  suggested 
the  idea  of  a  young  girl ;  but  the  decolletee  close-fitting  dress 
is  that  of  the  period  and  the  head-dress,  I  consider,  designates 
a  married  woman  ;  the  face  of  John  Corp  does  not  convey  the 
the  idea  of  an  old  man.  I  submit  therefore  that  the  missing 
part  of  the  inscription  should  read  "  sa  femme,"  and  that 
the  figure  is,  what  is  most  natural,  the  wife  of  John  Corp.  As 
was  customary,  the  brass  would  be  ordered  during  the  lifetime, 
and  perhaps  not  long  after  the  marriage,  of  the  merchant. 

Considering  the  similarity  of  the  monuments  and  the  incon- 
trovertible supposition  that  they  were  the  work  of  the  same 
craftsman,  it  is  most  likely  that  the  interment  at  Dittisham 
was  that  of  a  near  relative  of  John  Corp,  perhaps  an  unmarried 
brother.  Some  day  the -manor  rolls  or  some  such  record  may 
be  found  to  bear  witness  as  to  whether  any  member  of  the 
Corp  family  lived  at  this  period  in  the  parish  of  Dittisham. 

Hugh  R.  Watkin. 

269.  Hand-barrow  called  <k  Gurridge." — A  foreman 
employed  at  Exmouth,  by  trade  a  brick  and  tile  maker,  invari- 
ably calls  a  large  hand-barrow  used  for  carrying  tiles  a.  Gurridge, 
and  says  it  was  always  known  by  this  name  when  he  was  a  boy, 
60  years  ago.  The  word  is  not  likely  to  be  a  corruption  of 
"  carriage,"  as  wheels  are  never  fitted  to  these  hand-barrows. 
Present  day  workmen  laugh  at  the  term  and  at  the  foreman  for 
using  it,  so  that  it  is  not  likely  to  be  found  in  use  very  much 
longer.  G.  J.  Abell. 

["  Gurridge  "  may  be  described  as  a  "  portmanteau  "  word, 
a  compound  of  gurry  and  carriage.  "  Gurry  "  is  a  common 
West-country  expression  for  hand-barrow  and  "  gurry-butt  " 
for  a  dung-sledge.  "Carriage "  originally  meant "  that  which 
is  carried  about";  its  modern  use  is  due  to  confusion  with 
caroch,  a  vehicle. — Eds.  ] 
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270.  A  Round  Shot  found  on  Dartmoor. — When  repair- 
ing the  road  between  Dennabridge  Pound  and  Coxlake  some 
men  discovered  a  round  shot  at  a  depth  of  about  2ft.  below  the 
surface. 

It  weighs  5  lb.,  is  some  3!  inches  in  diameter,  and  has  a 
small  hole  about  J  an  inch  deep  and  an  eighth  of  an  inch  wide- 
It  is  of  solid  iron  and  is  obviously  a  cannon  shot  for  use  in 
a  smooth-bore  gun. 

I  at  first  thought  it  might  be  one  of  the  shots  which  were 
formerly  used  at  the  Powder  Mills  for  testing  the  strength  of 
the  powder  and  which  were  fired  from  the  old  mortar  still  to 
be  seen  on  the  grass  outside  the  Powder  Mills  cottages. 

But  the  calibre  of  this  mortar  is  much  larger  than  the 
diameter  of  the  shot ;  moreover,  the  distance  from  the  Powder 
Mills  to  the  spot  at  which  it  was  found  is  two  miles  as  measured 
on  the  Map,  and  the  mortar  would  be  quite  incapable  of 
discharging  a  shot  so  far. 

The  more  probable  explanation  is  that  it  is  a  shot  from  a 
small  field  gun,  such  as  were  used  in  Cromwell's  time,  and  may 
perhaps  have  been  discharged  by  a  detached  section  of  the 
Parliamentary  Forces  when  they  marched  on  Canonteign 
and  Bovey  Tracey  in  1645  and  1646.  As  no  action,  as  far  as 
I  am  aware,  has  been  fought  in  the  district  since  the  Civil 
War,  the  explanation  does  not  appear  impossible. 

The  shot  is  now  in  the  possession  of  a  quarryman  at 
Merrivale,  and  he  informs  me  that  a  precisely  similar  shot  was 
found  not  long  ago  in  a  wood  near  Rilla  Mill,  not  far  from 
Linkinhorne  in  the  Lynher  Valley,  Cornwall. 

This  one  may  perhaps  be  also  a  relic  of  the  Great  Rebellion. 

C. 

271.  Equestrian  Ridge  Tiles. — Mr.  Clement  K.  Shorter, 
the  editor  of  the  "  Sphere,"  has  made  a  belated  first  visit  to 
Exeter,  and  in  his  paper  of  Oct.  9, 1920,  gives  some  impressions 
of  that  city.  Among  other  things,  he  was  shown  the  little 
horse  and  its  rider  on  the  roof  of  an  old  house  there,  and  told 
of  its  being  a  secret  sign  to  the  Cavaliers  in  the  struggle  of  the 
17th  century.  I  was  shown  a  similar  figure  in  July,  from  the 
bridge  at  Totnes,  on  the  back  of  a  house  facing  the  Plains. 
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I  have  carefully  perused  the  references  to  these  equestrian 
ridge  tiles,  in  Vol.  I.  of  the  Western  Antiquary,  pp.  105,  115, 
125,  133  and  166,  at  the  British  Museum  Library,  and  exam- 
ined the  accompanying  illustration  of  seven  of  these  relics. 
I  cannot  see  a  scrap  of  real  evidence  that  they  had  any  connex- 
ion with  the  Royalist  cause  in  the  Civil  War,  for,  if  they  had 
been  a  secret  sign,  the  Roundhead  scouts  would  have  seen 
them  also,  and  the  fact  that  several  of  them  existed  in  the 
small  community  of  Looe  alone  is  against  the  inference. 

Information  would  be  welcomed,  but  one  feels  that  they  were 
made  merely  as  a  conceit  or  ornament  by  local  potters,  and 
the  existence  of  other  curious  ridge  tiles,  with  similar  but 
varying  figures,  rather  strengthens  this  hypothesis. 

J.  Landfear  Lucas, 

272.  Old  Bell  Customs  in  Cornwall. — A  quaint  mode 
of  calling  the  congregation  to  church  was  observed  at  Tregony 
in  the  early  part  of  the  19th  century. 

The  sexton  went  around  the  little  town  to  the  houses  of 
the  principal  inhabitants,  opening  the  front  door  and  calling 
out :  "  I'm  going  to  ring  the  bell,  sir."  After  completing 
the  round  of  the  town,  he  rang  the  bell  in  the  tower  of  the 
market-place  for  some  few  minutes  (this  bell  had,  when  I  last 
saw  it,  a  half -wheel  mounting).  After  which  he  went  to  the 
Parish  Church  of  Cuby,  in  which  parish  Tregony  stands,  and 
rang  the  bell  until  the  service  began. 

This  custom  of  ringing  the  market-place  bell  was  perhaps 
connected  with  the  former  existence  of  St..  James'  Church, 
which  stood  in  the  moor  below  the  castle  and  above  the  bridge. 
At  Truro  in  the  eighteenth  century,  the  parishioners  were 
called  to  church  by  the  sexton  ringing  a  hand-bell  around 
the  streets ;  and  the  same  practice  was  followed  at  Meva- 
gissey  more  recently.  H.  Michell  Whitley. 

273.  The  Register  Books  of  St.  Clement,  near  Truro. 
— The  first  book  of  the  parish  register  begins  in  the  year 
1539,  the  same  year  as  that  of  Gerrans. 

This  is  the  first  year  of  registration  introduced  by  Cromwell, 
Lord  Essex,  under  Henry  VIII.    This  register  is  therefore 
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amongst  the  oldest  in  Cornwall ;  St.  Stephen's  by  Saltash 
begins  in  1545  and  St.  Michael  Penkivel  in  1594. 

On  the  fly-leaf  of  the  2nd  Volume,  1594,  is  the  following 
quaint  entry : 

Times  of  hibiting  and  allowing  Marriage. 

Marrying  comes  in  on  the  13  January,  and  by  Septuages- 
sima  it  is  out  again  until  Low  Sunday,  which  is  the  Sunday 
after  Easter  day,  at  which  time  it  comes  in  again  and  goes  no 
moar  out  until  Rogation  Sunday,  whence  it  is  forbidden  again 
until  Trinity  Sunday  and  from  thence  it  is  unforbidden  till 
Advent  Sunday :  but  then  it  is  out  and  comes  not  in  again 
untill  St.  Hilary  which  is  the  13th  day  of  January  next  after. 

H.  Michell  Whitley. 

274.  Radium  Ore  (Pitchblende),  in  Cornwall. — At  a 
time  when  supplies  of  radium  are  needed  for  the  hospitals,  it 
may  interest  the  readers  of  D.  &  C.  N.  &  Q.  to  know  that 
there  is  a  quantity  of  pitchblende  available  at  the  under- 
mentioned place  : — 

South  Terras  mine,  near  Grampound  Road  Station  on  the 
Great  Western  Railway,  in  Cornwall. 

It  is  being  worked  by  an  Anglo-French  Company,  and  I 
am  informed  radium  is  being  extracted  from  the  pitchblende 
deposits  found  there.  Wm.  Maxwell  Batten, 

275.  Seccombe  :  Hole. — I  have  in  my  possession  an 
interesting  love-letter  dated  Cheldon,  July  the  28th,  1739, 
signed  "  Walter  Seccombe  "  and  addressed  to  Miss  Sarah 
Hole  of  Thelbridge.  Paper,  315  x  205  mm.,  2  leaves.  The 
letter  is  available  for  presentation  to  some  member  of  one  of 
the  above  families  who  may  care  to  have  it.  R.  B.  M. 

276.  Marwood. — Among  the  MSS.  at  Marwood  Rectory 
is  a  book  of  Parochial  Notes  with  Index.  R.  B.  M. 

277.  Goodleigh.  — A  history  of  the  parish  of  Goodleigh 
(MS.)  has  been  compiled  by  the  late  Rector,  Rev.  F.  Jarratt. 
It  is  hoped  that  this  may  be  kept  in  the  church  chest.  A 
transcript  of  the  Parish  Registers  (with  Index)  has  also  been 
made  by  Mr.  Jarratt.    This  is  kept  at  the  Rectory. 

R.B.M. 
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278A.  Monument  on  Hill-top  at  Denbury. — In  the  parish 
of  Denbury,  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  S.E.  of  the  parish 
church  of  St.  Mary,  is  one  of  the  highest  points  in  the  district, 
marked  on  the  Ordnance  Survey  335  feet.  It  is  approached 
from  the  direction  of  Stallage  Common  on  the  east  by  a 
winding  lane,  the  curious  contortions  of  which  cause  one  to 
speculate  why  the  direct  line  of  the  hedge  could  not  have  been 
followed  almost  due  E.W.  from  the  road  connecting  Denbury 
Cross  with  Ipplepen  Cross. 

Beyond  the  point  of  triangulation,  marked  335  feet,  the 
lane  reaches  a  small  copse  on  the  north  side  before  turning 
sharply  to  descend  the  hill  past  the  fresh-water  spring  to 
Harwell  farm.  Just  within  the  wall  of  the  copse  is  a  well-built 
Early  English  arch  of  limestone  facing  due  north  and  south 
and  to  all  appearances  the  entrance  to  a  building.  No  other 
part  of  the  building  is  to  be  seen,  but  we  suspect  the 
foundations  could  be  traced  under  the  brushwood. 

Opposite  the  archway  on  the  south  side  another  curious 
relic  has  been  preserved  ;  for,  separated  by  the  width  of  the 
lane  and  lying  prone  in  the  wall  forming  the  southern  boundary, 
is  a  granite  shaft.  The  form  is  hexagonal,  about  5  feet  long 
tapering  upwards  from  a  base.  At  about  3'  8"  from  the  base 
the  tapered  shaft  reaches  a  capital :  this  is  fluted  at  regular 
intervals,  also  narrowing  upwards  for  about  8"  finally  sharply 
contracting  to  a  broken  end. 

The  fluting  on  the  upper  side,  as  the  shaft  now  lies,  shows 
signs  of  weathering  as  compared  with  the  under  part  of  the 
capital,  although  protected  by  the  stones  of  the  wall,  which  do 
not  rest  much  upon  the  shaft.  This  weathering  probably 
witnesses  to  the  long  time  during  which  the  shaft  has  been 
lying  prone  in  the  wall.  The  shaft  does  not  suggest  having 
formed  part  of  a  cross,  the  capital  rather  indicating  some  other 
purpose.  If  a  boundary  mark,  it  is  at  present  nowhere  near 
the  bounds  of  Denbury  parish. 

One  labourer,  interviewed,  said  that  he  had  heard  that  the 
piece  of  granite  had  come  from  the  top  of  the  arch  and  that 
there  was  once  a  church  there  ;  another  stated  that  there  was 
once  a  tower  there  to  watch  for  the  Danes.    How  curious  that 
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the  terror  of  the  Danes  should  still  survive  in  local  tradition  ! 
This  latter  opinion  finds  echo  in  the  fact  that  Tavistock  Abbey, 
to  whom  the  manor  of  Denbury  belonged,  was  raided  by  the 
Danes. 

By  kind  permission  of  the  owner,  the  late  Mr.  Edward 
Bulley,  and  with  the  assistance  of  the  tenant  of  Holwell,  Mr. 
Easterbrook,  an  examination  of  the  site  has  been  made, 
definitely  establishing  the  fact  that  the  ruin  formed  no  part 
of  a  building,  as  excavation  failed  to  reveal  other  walls  in  the 
copse.  The  record  of  field  names  in  possession  of  the  owner 
shows  that  the  field,  in  which  the  copse  finds  place  at  the  top 
south-west  corner,  is  known  as  "  Monument."  The  adjoining 
fields,  in  order  eastwards,  are  known  as  Leakhills,  Venins, 
Potatoe  Plot,  Pound  Plot,  Little  Venins,  Brock  Hole  and 
finally  Higher  Brock  Hole.  One  wonders  how  long  ago  the 
badger  first  gave  name  to  the  last  two  sites. 

The  monument,  if  such  it  may  be  termed,  is  a  block  of 
masonry  10  feet  E.  to  W.  and  6  feet  N.  to  S.,  enclosing  an 
archway  6  feet  wide  open  to  the  north  and  backed  by  a  wall 
on  the  south  or  lane  side.  The  apex  of  the  arch  is  at  present 
6  feet  6  inches  above  the  level  of  the  ground,  which  is  covered 
to  a  depth  of  at  least  18  inches  by  leaf  mould.  The  masonry 
rises  about  2  feet  above  the  apex  of  the  arch,  but  it  is  quite 
likely  that  at  one  time  the  upper  part  tapered  upwards  from 
all  four  sides  to  the  centre  and  was  surmounted  by  the  granite 
monolith  which  now  lies  embedded  in  the  wall  on  the  other 
side  of  the  lane. 

Within  the  archway,  at  the  angles  caused  by  the  back  wall, 
are  two  flat  pieces  of  stone  about  on  a  level  with  the  present 
ground  and  consequently  some  18  inches  above  the  original 
level.  These  would  be  in  a  position  and  the  correct  height  to 
carry  a  wooden  seat,  which  has  long  since  perished.  The 
upper  portion  of  the  back  wall  has  been  removed  or  was 
knocked  down  by  the  presumed  fall  of  the  monolith  :  this 
enables  the  passer  by  now  to  look  through  the  arch. 

The  first  query  which  naturally  occurs  is  why  is  the  grotto 
or  arbour  facing  due  north  and  with  its  back  to  the  lane  ? 

This  fact  seems  to  veto  the  possibility  that  the  arch 
covered  a  small  shrine,  as  it  would  catch  every  wind  from  the 
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north,  and  suggests  that  the  seat  was  for  use  in  summer  when 
the  occupants  would  be  sheltered  from  the  sun  and  able  to 
enjoy — before  the  trees  grew  up — the  view  of  Denbury  and 
the  Moor  beyond. 

If  the  ruin  was  situated  in  a  park  adjoining  some  manorial 
house,  its  presence  could  be  explained,  like  the  grotto  in  the 
grounds  of  the  Royal  Naval  College  at  Dartmouth  looking 
over  Mill  Creek  up  the  Dart  and  painted  on  the  back  of  which 
can  still  be  recognized  the  arms  of  the  Seale  family. 

But  the  small  farm  of  Holwell  was  separated  from  the 
Denbury  estate  of  the  Earl  of  Bedford  as  long  ago  as  the  year 
I577>  when  it  was  bought  by  Robert  Cole  and  John  Cole 
his  son. 

In  1598  Holwell  passed  to  Thomas  Belfield. 

In  1662  to  William  Venninge  the  elder.  William  Venninge 
the  elder,  upon  the  marriage  of  his  son  William  with  Johanne 
Yeabbe,  assigned  the  estate  in  trust  to  his  son's  heirs.  William 
Venninge  the  younger  left  an  only  daughter  Elizabeth. 

In  1687,  in  consideration  of  the  marriage  of  Elizabeth 
Venninge  to  William  Bond,  Holwell  passed  to  the  latter. 

In  1700  William  Bond  exchanged  the  farm  with  Thomas 
Crossing  for  land  in  Paignton. 

In  1705  Arminell,  widow  of  Thomas  Crossing,  sold  the 
farm  to  Thomas  Carell. 

Thomas  Carell  left  Holwell  by  will  to  his  daughter  Rebecca, 
who  married  Charles  Morrish,  who  still  held  the  property 
in  1745. 

Holwell  seems  to  have  been  separated  from  the  rest  of  the 
Earl  of  Bedford's  grant  in  the  time  of  the  Coles  or  not  later 
than  the  ownership  by  the  Belfield  family ;  as  the  Earl's 
grant,  it  is  said,  comprised  "  other  lands  "  and  consequently 
the  deed  was  retained  by  one  of  the  early  grantees.  In 
view  of  the  possibility  of  the  "  monument  "  being  mentioned 
in  the  Earl's  conveyance,  is  the  original  of  such  an  interesting 
document  still  in  possession  of  any  member  of  the  Cole  or 
Belfield  family  ?  or  is  there  a  copy  of  the  deed  or  other  record 
of  the  monument  among  the  archives  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford  ? 

It  does  not  seem  likely  that  the  tenant  of  Holwell  would 
go  to  the  expense  of  building  such  a  substantial  summerhouse 
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unless  as  a  memorial  of  some  event.  It  seems  more  likely  to 
be  the  work  of  a  large  and  wealthy  landowner.  If  built  by 
the  lord  of  the  manor  of  Denbury,  it  would  date  from  before 
I577- 

Denbury,  after  the  dissolution  of  Tavistock  Abbey,  passed 
to  John  Russell,  1st  Earl  of  Bedford.  He  died  14  March,  1555, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  only  son  Francis,  who  died  28  July, 
1585.  It  was  therefore  Francis,  2nd  Earl  of  Bedford,  who  in 
1577  sold  Holwell  to  Robert  and  John  Cole. 

Francis,  2nd  Earl  of  Bedford,  according  to  the  Diet.  Nat. 
Biog.,  was  born  probably  in  1527.  His  father,  John  Russell, 
received  in  1539,  besides  the  forest  and  chace  of  Exmoor,and 
many  other  estates  forfeited  by  Henry  Courtenay,  Marquis 
of  Exeter  and  Earl  of  Devonshire,  the  possessions  of  Tavistock 
Abbey,  including  the  site  and  thirty  other  manors  in  Devonshire, 
Cornwall  and  Somerset,  among  which  was  Denbury.  The 
Devonshire  estates  formed  only  a  small  portion  of  the  property 
bequeathed  by  this  favourite  of  Henry  VIII.  to  his  only  son, 
who  succeeded  to  his  father's  title  on  the  14th  March,  1555- 
His  mother  was  Anne,  dau.  of  Sir  Guy  Sapcote,  widow  of 
Sir  John  Broughton  and  of  Sir  Richard  Jerningham,  with 
whom  his  father  acquired  in  1526  Chenies  in  Buckinghamshire. 
The  title  Earl  of  Bedford  was  conferred  upon  John  Russell 
19  Jan.,  1550,  for  the  part  taken  in  the  suppression  of  the 
Western  Rebellion,  in  which  he  was  assisted  by  his  son.  The 
first  Earl  was  made  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Devonshire  by  Queen 
Mary  in  1554,  but  his  many  duties  must  have  prevented  him 
from  visiting  the  county  often. 

Francis,  the  second  Earl,  was  M.P.  for  Buckinghamshire 
from  1547-52.  In  Feb.,  1552,  he  sat  in  the  House  of  Lords 
as  Baron  Russell.  He  was  an  ardent  Protestant.  The  reason 
for  disposing  of  the  manor  of  Denbury  in  1577  may  be  attri- 
buted to  heavy  expenditure  incurred  under  Queen  Elizabeth, 
who  visited  him  in  state  at  Woburn  Abbey  in  July,  1572,  and 
in  1576,  when  Lord-President  of  Wales,  he  was  ordered  to 
raise  1000  men  for  an  expedition  to  Ireland. 

Like  his  father  he  is  also  buried  in  Chenies  Church  and 
cannot  have  spent  much  time  in  Devonshire,  and,  unless  to 
mark  the  suppression  of  the  Rebellion  in  1549,  or  as  a  reminder 
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of  the  over-lordship  retained  at  the  sale  in  1577,  one  cannot 
imagine  any  reason  for  the  erection  of  the  monument  by  either 
of  the  earls  in  this  far  distant  corner  of  their  estate. 

Can  any  reader  throw  light  on  the  query  :  for  what  purpose 
was  the  "  monument  "  erected  ?  If  a  "  monument,"  what 
does  it  commemorate  ?  A  battle,  death,  murder,  duell 
historical  event :  all  such  reasons  occur  to  the  mind. 

Hugh  R.  Watkin. 

278.  Windmills  in  Devon  and  Cornwall. — Owing  to 
the  facility  for  obtaining  water  power,  windmills  have  always 
been  comparatively  rare  objects  in  the  two  westernmost 
counties.  Probably  none  has  been  worked  recently,  but  in 
several  places  the  ruined  tower  remains,  though  the  sails 
and  the  internal  mechanism  have  disappeared.  One  such 
tower  (of  which  two  illustrations  are  given),  formed 
a  familiar  landmark  above  Appledore,  but,  having  be- 
come weathered  and  dangerous,  parts  of  it  were  taken 
down  and  its  destruction  was  completed  by  a  violent 
storm  about  the  beginning  of  last  December.  The  structure 
consisted  of  walls  three  feet  thick,  and  the  huge  masses  of 
debris  lying  around  after  its  fall  were  an  interesting  sight. 
This  windmill  was  apparently  the  only  one  in  Devon  marked 
in  the  road  maps  of  the  seventeenth  century,  although  three 
were  indicated  in  Cornwall,  viz  :  at  Padstow,  Fowey,  and 
Philly.  Donn's  Map  of  Devon  (1765)  omits  this,  but  gives 
an  "  Old  Wind  Mill  "  at  Abbotsham  Cross,  on  the  road  from 
Bideford  to  Hartland,  and  other  windmills  (apparently  in  use) 
at  Holsworthy,  Rackenford,  and  Witheridge.  In  the  Ordnance 
Map  (1809),  the  first  of  these  is  not  marked,  but  the  adjoining 
farm  is  named  "  Wind  Mill  Farm it  is  now  called  Bowood. 
This  map  also  shows  a  windmill  on  Clyst  Heath,  and  another 
on  the  Point  at  Exmouth.  The  former  was  the  scene  of  the 
battle  in  the  Western  Rebellion  of  1549,  and  I  believe  the  tower 
is  still  in  existence ;  Mrs.  Rose-Troup  mentions  another 
windmill  of  that  date,  known  as  Gregory  Carey's,  which  she 
locates  on  Aylesbeare  Common  ^Western  Rebellion,  p.  265m). 

The  Exmouth  windmill  is  shown  in  prints  by  John  Wallis 
(1818),  after T.Allom  (1831),  and  G.B.  Campion  (1833),  as  well 
as  in  a  lithograph  by  Martens  (1829),  which  Mr.  G.  J.  Abell  has 
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kindly  lent  to  me  for  reproduction.  It  was  apparently  situated 
at  the  very  extremity  of  the  Point,  almost  in  the  middle  of 
the  estuary. 

There  was  also  a  windmill  at  Almiston,  in  Woolf  ardisworthy 
near  Hartland,  the  remains  of  which  still  stand;  there  was  one 
at  Alverdiscott,  and  another  at  Heanton  Sachville ;  and  I  am 
told  there  was  one  near  Camelford  which  was  in  use  not 
many  years  ago.  Then,  there  were  others  at  Brixham,  at 
Yeadown  near  St.  Mary  Church,  on  Plymouth  Hoe, 
and  on  a  site  near  Devonport  Column.  The  one  on  the 
Hoe  is  shown  in  the  Siege  Map  of  1643  ;  after  it  fell  out  of 
use,  it  was  surrounded  with  a  bench  or  seat  for  the  convenience 
of  the  public  (Whitfield,  Plymouth,  Appx.,  p.  11).  The 
Devonport  windmill  was  apparently  in  existence  in  1792 
(Worth,  Devonport,  p.  21). 

Mr.  Laycock  has  kindly  given  me  a  note  of  others,  viz  : 
one  in  Churston  Ferrers  parish,  near  Galmpton  ;  one  between 
Paignton  and  Marldon,  near  Short  Down  (locally  Short'n) 
Woods  ;  one  on  a  hill  near  Bottor  Farm,  in  Bovey  Tracey 
parish,  not  far  from  the  Torquay  reservoir  ;  and  a  very  fine 
one  near  the  Lizard  Point.  Most  of  these  are  marked  on  the 
Ordnance  Map. 

There  are  also  several  hills  named  "  Windmill  Hill,"  and 
even  fields  named  "  Windmill/ '  but  without  further  evidence 
of  the  existence  of  a  windmill  on  the  site. 

I  should  be  glad  to  receive  additions  to  this  list,  and  to 
know  whether  these  are  still  in  use  or  whether  any  remains 
are  to  be  seen.    tL<^  p*&?3  R.  Pearse  Chope. 

279.  The  Lay  Subsidy  of  1523  in  East  Devon  :  Income 
Tax  and  Capital  Levy. — At  the  present  moment,  when  a 
re-adjustment  of  the  incidence  of  the  Income  Tax  is  under 
consideration  and  when  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  is 
searching  for  new  forms  of  taxation  and  has  even  dallied  with 
a  Capital  Levy — indeed,  when  the  subject  of  taxation  is  more 
than  ever  of  the  deepest  moment  to  each  of  us,  the  methods 
of  taxation  of  former  days  have  a  peculiar  interest. 

In  examining  the  records  of  the  Lay  Subsidies  for  Devonshire 
some  curious  items  have  come  to  my  notice,  and  these,  with 
a  few  words  of  explanation,  will  place  clearly  before  us  the 
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way  in  which  taxes  were  inflicted  by  Henry  VIII.  under  a 
grant  made  in  1523. 

The  King  at  this  period  required  large  sums  of  money  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  the  wars  with  Scotland  and  France. 
He  had  already  obtained,  with  considerable  difficulty,  a  grant 
from  the  Bishops  and  clergy  of  half  their  spiritual  revenues 
for  a  year,  to  be  paid  in  five  years,  and  in  15 14  he  had  had  by 
way  of  loan  2s.  in  the  pound  from  the  laity.  Now  in  sore 
straits  financially  he  turned  to  the  Commons  for  aid,  asking 
them  to  grant  him  4s.  in  the  pound.  It  was  pointed  out  that 
this,  with  the  2s.  recently  obtained,  would  amount  to  6s., 
"almost  a  third  of  every  man's  goods.  Such  an  amount  could 
not  be  had  in  coin  in  the  whole  kingdom,  the  gentleman  of 
lands  hath  not  the  fifth  part  of  the  value  in  coin  ;  the  merchant 
that  is  rich  of  silk,  wool,  tin,  cloth  and  such  merchandize 
hath  not  the  fifth  part  in  money  ;  the  husbandman  is  rich  in 
corn  and  cattle  yet  he  lacketh  that  sum.  Likewise  victuallers 
and  all  other  artificers  be  rich  in  household  stuff  and  not  in 
money  and  then  consequently  if  all  the  money  were  brought 
to  the  king's  hands  then  men  must  barter  cloth  for  victual, 
bread  for  cheese,  and  so  one  thing  for  another."1 

The  scene  in  the  house  when  the  King's  demand  was  laid 
before  it  was  a  memorable  one,  and  is  described  in  a  letter  to 
the  Earl  of  Surrey  written  14th  May,  15 23, 2  by  whom  is  unknown 
as  the  signature  appears  to  have  been  intentionally  removed. 

Wolsey,  in  his  most  gorgeous  state,  his  Cardinal's  hat 
borne  before,  appeared  in  the  House  to  make  the  demand  in 
person.  Having  finished  his  harangue,  he  was  greatly 
incensed  at  the  profound  silence  which  ensued.  The  Speaker, 
no  less  a  personage  than  Sir  Thomas  More,  fell  "  reverently 
on  his  knees  "s  and  excused  the  silence  of  the  house  as  abashed 
by  the  sublimity  of  the  Cardinal's  presence  among  them, 
adding  that  for  himself,  except  all  the  members  present  could 
put  their  several  thoughts  into  his  head,  he  was  unable  to  give 
his  Grace  an  answer  in  so  weighty  a  matter.4 

(1)  .    Hall's  Chronicle,  1809  edition,  p.  656. 

(2)  .    State  Papers,  Henry  VIII.  vol.,  iii,  pt.  i,  p.  1271,  No.  3024. 

(3)  .    British  Museum,  Titus  B.  I.  fol.  112. 

(4)  .  The  above  description  is  derived  from  Brewer's  Introduction 
to  the  above  State  Papers,  p.  ccxl.,  and  the  note  prefacing  its  repro- 
duction of  the  letter  in  Ellis's  Original  Letters,  Series  1,  vol.  i.,  p.  220. 
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The  letter  runs  as  follows  : — 

Pleas  it  youre  good  lordship  to  understande,  that  sithens  the 
begynnyng  of  the  Parliamente  there  hathe  bene  the  grettiste  and  soreste 
hold  in  the  lower  Hous  for  paymente  of  ijs-  of  the  li.  that  ever  was  sene 
I  thinke  in  any  parliamente.  This  matir  hathe  bene  debated  and 
beaten  xv.  or  xvj .  dayes  to  giddir  :  the  hieste  necessitie  aleged  on  the 
Kings  behalf  to  us  that  ever  was  herd  of  ;  and  of  the  contrarie,  the 
hieste  povertie  confessed,  as  well  by  knights,  squiers,  and  gentilmen  of 
every  quarter,  as  by  the  commoners,  citezeins,  and  burgessis.  There  hathe 
bene  suche  hold  that  the  Hous  was  like  to  have  bene  dissevered  ;  that 
is  to  sey  the  Knights  being  of  the  Kings  Counsaill,  the  Kings  servaunts, 
and  gentilmen,  of  the  oon  partie,  whiche  in  soo  long  tyme  were  spoken 
with  and  made  to  sey  y*  it  may  fortine  contrarie  to  their  hert,  will, 
and  conscience.  Thus  hanging  this  matter,  yesterday e  the  more  parte 
being  the  Kings  servaunts,  gentilmen,  were  there  assembled  ;  and  so 
they  being  the  more  parte,  willid  and  gave  to  the  King  ijs-  of  the  li. 
of  goods  or  lands,  the  beste  to  be  takene  for  the  King,  all  lands  to  paye 
ijs-  of  the  li.  from  the  loweste  to  the  hieste  ;  the  goods  to  paye  ijs-  of 
the  li.  from  xxu  upwards  ;  and  from  xls-  of  goods  to  xxu-  to  paye  xvjd- 
of  the  li.  and  undre  xls-  every  persone  to  paye  viijd.  this  to  be  payed  in 
ij.  yeres.  I  have  herd  no  man  yn  my  lif  that  can  remembre  that  ever 
ther  was  geven  to  any  oon  of  the  Kings  auncestours  half  somoche  at 
oon  graunte  ;  ner  I  thinke  there  was  never  suche  a  presidente  sene 
before  this  tyme.  I  beseke  almightie  God  it  maye  bee  well  and  peasibly 
levied;  and  surely  payed  unto  the  Kings  Grace  with  oute  grudge,  and 
specially  with  oute  losying  the  good  wills  and  true  herts  of  his  subjects, 
which  I  rekene  a  ferre  grettir  treasure  for  a  King  then  gold  or  silver. 
And  the  gentilmen  whiche  muste  payne  to  levie  this  money  amongs  the 
Kings  subjects  I  thinke  shalhave  no  little  besynes  aboute  the  same. 

My  lorde  Cardinall  hathe  promysed  on  his  feithe  that  the  ijs-  of 
the  li.  of  lone  money  shalbe  payed  with  a  good  will  and  with  thankes. 
But  no  daye  is  appoyntid  thereof. 

I  thinke  nowe  that  this  matier  is  soo  ferre  passid  that  the  parliament 
woll  sone  bee  endid  

How  this  ijs-  of  the  li.  shalbe  levied,  of  what  maner  or  at  what 
dayes  it  shalbe  payed,  yn  good  feithe  I  know  not  as  yet. 

Oute  of  Spayne  we  have  newes  that  there  is  a  truce  or  abstynence 
of  Were  taken  bitwe  themperor  and  theim  of  Fraunce.  And  I  thinke 
nowe  that  this  money  is  grauntid,  soo  shall  it  bee  with  us. 

Under  youre  good  favor  mesemethe,  and  if  ye  thinke  it  beste,  it 
were  a  gracious  dede  for  you,  to  bee  meane  unto  the  Kings  Highnes 
that  x  or  xij  M.u-  of  this  money  mought  bee  bestowed  on  the  bidding 
up  againe  of  the  Piles  and  Castells  on  oure  englishe  borders  ;  specially 
nowe  that  they  of  Scotland  bee  prostrate  by  your  good  and  hye  pollicie. 

But  the  Cardinal  had  little  regard  to  the  remonstrances 

made  by  the  Commons,  and,  when  they  meekly  beseeched  him 

"  to  be  content  with  a  more  easier  sum  he  currishly  answered 

that  he  would  rather  have  his  tongue  plucked  out  of  his  head 

with  a  pair  of  pinsons  than  to  move  the  king  to  take  any  less 

sum/'    His  dissatisfaction  led  Sir  John  Hussey  to  move  that 

the  men  of  landed  estate  valued  at  £50  and  upwards  should  give 

a  further  shilling  in  the  third  year  and  another  shilling  in  the 
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fourth  year,  which  was  finally  agreed  to  before  the  prorogation 
of  Parliament.  Before  its  reasembling  there  was  much 
grudging  among  the  people — some,  it  is  said  had  greeted 
the  burgesses  sarcastically  with  "  Sirs,  we  hear  say  you  will 
grant  4s.  of  the  pound.  We  advise  you  to  do  so  that  you 
may  go  home,"  while  the  country  was  full  of  rumours  as  to 
the  amount  to  be  paid — it  was  reported  that  there  were  to  be 
three  more  taxes  and  every  man  was  to  pay  half  of  what  he 
was  worth — those  having  20/-  to  pay  10/-. 5  When  Parliament 
again  met,  the  tax  of  the  additional  shillings  imposed  on 
lands,  it  was  moved,  should  also  be  placed  on  goods.  After 
much  heated  discussion,  when  in  a  speech  attributed  to 
Thomas  Cromwell,  perhaps  his  first  prominent  appearance 
before  the  public,  it  was  suggested  that  they  would  have  to 
coin  leather  "as  we  once  did,"  it  was  agreed  that  the  tax 
should  be  levied  on  goods  of  the  same  value.6 

It  is  as  well  to  set  out  the  figures  given  in  the  letter  and 
those  given  by  Hall;  and  as  gleaned  from  the  Subsidy  books. 

The  letter  has  : — 

On  land         . .       . .       . .  . .    2s.  in  the  pound. 

On  goods  worth  £20  and  upwards  . .    2s.     „  „ 

On  goods  worth  40/-  to  £20. .  . .    is.4d.  „  „ 

On  goods  worth  under  40/-  every 

person  to  pay       . .       . .  . .  8d. 

This  to  be  paid  in  2  years. 

Hall  says7  :— 

On  goods  worth  £20  and  upwards  . .    2s.    in  the  pound 
On  goods  worth  £2  to  £20  . .       . .    is.      „  „ 

On  goods  worth  under  £2  everyone 

under  16  to  pay    . .        . .        . .  4d. 

This  to  be  paid  in  2  years. 

But  subsequently,  on  the  motion  of  Sir  John  Hussey 
On  lands  worth  £50  and  upwards  to  give  is.  more  in  3rd  year 
and  another  is.  in  4th  year. 

But  ultimately  the  grant  was  made  for  both : 

On  lands  and  goods  worth  ^50  to  pay  4s.  in  the  pound. 
This  to  be  paid  in  four  years. 

Now  in  the  documents  referred  to  below  we  find  these 
figures  given : — 


(5)  .    Brewer's  op.  cit.  p.  ecli. 

(6)  .    Ibid.  p.  eclx. 

(7)  .    Hall's  Chronicle,  p.  657. 
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No.  1.    On  goods  worth  £40  and  upwards  is.  in  the  pound. 

No.  2.    On  lands  worth  20/  to  £8  . .  2s. 

On  goods  worth  40/  and  upwards  2s.      „  ,, 

No.  3.    On  lands  worth  £4  and  upwards  is.  „ 

On  lands  worth  20/  to  £4. .        . .  6d.      „  „ 

On  goods  worth  40/  and  upwards  is.  ,, 

On  wages  of  40/  a  year    . .        . .  is. 

On  wages  of  33/4  a  year  . .        . .  8d. 

On  wages  of  26/8  to  30/  . .        . .  6d. 

On  wages  of  20/    . .        . .        . .  4d. 

No.  4  gives  the  same  as  above,  so  that  these  sums  should  be  doubled 
for  the  two  "  cessings." 

Having  seen  how  the  subsidy  was  obtained,  a  few  words 
on  the  method  of  assessment  and  collection  may  be  added, 
the  information  here  given  being  gleaned  chiefly  from  Dowell's 
History  of  Taxation* 

The  taxpayers  were  divided  into  two  classes,  viz. :  (a)  land- 
owners charged  on  income  from  land,  in  terris,  and  (b)  persons 
charged  on  movables,  in  bonis.  The  former  paid  on  the  yearly 
value  of  freeholds,  castles,  etc. — what  would  to-day  fall  under 
the  head  of  real  property ;  the  latter  class,  which  included  guilds, 
fraternities,  corporations,  etc.,  paid  on  "  plate,  stock  of 
merchandize,  corn  and  grain  severed  from  the  ground,  house- 
hold stuff  and  all  other  movable  goods  whether  within  or 
without  the  realm  and  all  such  money  owing  to  him  whereof 
he  trusteth  in  his  conscience  to  be  paid,  excepting  such  debts 
as  he  intendeth  to  pay  and  all  bodily  apparel,  but  not  excepting 
jewels  or  gold."9 

No  one  was  to  be  taxed  under  both  heads.  The  limit  of 
exemption  was  £3.  Aliens  were  to  pay  double  the  sum 
payable  by  "  persons  born  under  the  king's  obeysaunce."  A 
tax  was  levied  on  all  wages  above  one  pound  a  year.10 

To  collect  the  money,  Commissioners  were  appointed 
under  letters  patent  by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  the  Lord  Treasurer 
and  other  high  officials  of  the  Crown,  selected  from  among 
persons  of  the  highest  respectability  and  integrity  in  each 
county  or  city. 

(8)  .    pp.  151  et  seq. 

(9)  .    From  the  preamble  to  the  Act. 

(10)  .  The  highest  wages  I  have  noted  were  £2  a  year.  An  analysis 
of  the  Ottery  St.  Mary  list,  96/183,  gives  : — 3  at  40/-,  3  at  33/4,  3  at  30/-, 
15  at  26/8  and  65  at  20/-. 
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These  "  most  sadd  and  discrete  persons  "  divided  them- 
selves into  District  Commissioners  for  the  separate  hundreds 
or  wards  and  issued  precepts  to  the  constables  summoning 
the  inhabitants  to  attend  to  be  examined.  Assessors  were 
appointed  to  return  certificates  of  assessment,  and  appeals 
were  allowed.  A  High  Collector  for  every  district  was 
appointed  by  the  Commissioners,  with  Sub-collectors  who 
were  accountable  to  him,  while  he  was  accountable  to  the 
Exchequer.11  One  duplicate  of  the  schedule  of  assessment 
was  to  be  given  to  the  High  Collector,  and  the  other  returned 
into  the  Exchequer  to  check  the  Collector's  receipt. 

It  was  estimated  that  a  4s.  tax  would  produce  £800,000 
according  to  the  survey  of  the  kingdom  made  in  1522.  In 
practice  the  2s.  tax  was  not  charged  upon  the  actual  income 
or  possessions  of  each  individual,  for  by  this  time  it  had 
become  the  custom  to  treat  the  tax  as  a  grant  of  a  fixed  sum. 
The  method  of  dealing  with  this  was  to  assign  an  amount 
approximating  that  received  at  the  last  subsidy  to  be  raised 
in  each  hundred  or  district,  and  the  payment  of  this  was 
allocated  among  the  inhabitants  in  proportion  to  their  wealth. 

By  deed,  dated  18  January,  1439-40,  John  Lawrence  left 
certain  lands,  the  income  from  which  was  to  be  applied  to 
certain  charitable  uses,  among  them  the  payment  of  one  moiety 
of  the  xth  and  xvth  due  from  the  inhabitants  of  Ottery  St. 
Mary,  on  their  movable  goods,  which  might  be  levied  by  the 
King  with  the  authority  of  Parliament. 

But  there  were  undoubted  injustices  due  in  part  to  the 
fact  that  there  had  been  no  re-assessment  for  many  years. 
Later  we  find  a  bold  protest  voiced  in  the  House  of  Commons 
by  our  fellow-countryman,  Sir  Walter  Ralegh.    "  Our  estates, 

(11).  No.  96/180  consists  of  many  membranes,  for  the  most  part 
indentures  with  seals  still  attached,  but  one  is  "  the  dyvysion  of  the 
sher  of  Deuon  for  the  iiijth  payment  of  the  subsedie  graunted  to  oure 
soueraign  lord  Kynge  Henry  the  VIIIth  the  xiijth  yere  of  his  Reigne 
made  by  vs  .  .  .  ."(here  follows  a  long  list  of  names  well-known  to 
the  student  of  county  history)  "  assyned  by  the  letters  patente  of  our 
seid  soueraign  lorde  to  be  (dyrect)  for  the  sessynge  and  taxen  of  all 
and  all  maner  of  persone  beynge  of  the  value  of  lu  and  aboue  yn  goodes 
and  Cattelys  haue  Devydyd  oure  selfs  accordyng  to  the  Acts  of  the 
graunte  of  the  seyd  subsedy  to  the  seyd  seuerall  hundreds  as  heirafter 
ffolowith  .  .  .  .(The  names  of  the  High  Collectors  and  sub-Collectors 
for  East  Devon  are  given). 
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he  said,  that  be  30'  or  40'  in  the  queen's  books  are  not  the 
hundredth  part  of  our  wealth."12 

A  considerable  number  of  records  of  this  subsidy  relating 
to  Devonshire  are  preserved  at  the  Public  Record  Office,  but 
I  have  confined  my  notes  to  the  four  for  the  Hundreds  of 
East  Budleigh,  Colyton,  and  Ottery  St.  Mary.13  As  I  have 
had  some  difficulty  in  making  out  their  individual  character, 
a  detailed  account  of  each  one  is  given.  I  have  numbered 
them  according  to  their  apparent  chronological  order  for 
easier  reference  below,  giving  the  P.R.O.  number  also. 

No.  1.  97/186.  This  is  an  Assessment  Book,  of  paper, 
with  the  heading  : — 

"  In  thys  boke  be  conteyned  the  names  an  surnames  off 

all  persons  Temporall  whose  landes  or  goodis  extend  to 

the  valewe  off  xlH  or  aboue  ut  inferius" 

It  includes  several  hundreds.  For  Ottery  St.  Mary  the 
list  consists  of  fourteen  names,  but  two  at  the  end  have  been 
erased  because  these  were  priests,  and  no  doubt  had  paid  to 
the  clerical  subsidy.  These  twelve  names  occur  in  Nos.  3  and 
4  as  the  only  ones  paying  on  sums  of  £40  and  upwards.  This 
list  combined  with  No.  1.  apparently  gives  a  complete  tally 
of  the  well-to-do  residents  in  the  hundred. 

No.  2.  97/193.  This  is  a  paper  roll  imperfect  at  the  top 
but  the  entry  at  the  foot  gives  a  date  which  is  apparently 
incorrect.    It  reads  thus  : — (Extended) 


per  manus  Johannes  Gilbert  Ricardum  Haydon 
That  is,  this  document  is  dated  24th  April,  1523,  but  as  the 
subsidy  was  not  granted  until  13th  May  following,  and  the 
Commissioners  were  nor  appointed  until  the  30th  August, 
we  can  only  assume  that  the  clerk  had  inserted  "  xvmo " 
forgetting  that  the  new  regnal  year  (the  16th)  began  two 

(12)  .    Quoted  by  Dowell,  op.  cit.  p.  150. 

(13)  .  Beside  these  four  and  the  "  Division  "  mentioned  above  is 
a  much-mutilated  one — see  note  below. 


CCClxix"  xiijd 
xiiiju  xviijd 
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days  previously  22nd  April,  1524/4  Under  this  number 
in  the  MS.  Calendar  of  Lay  Subsidies  at  the  P.R.O. 
there  is  a  note  to  the  effect  that  this  may  have  been 
an  anticipation  of  the  subsidy.  There  are  a  few  documents 
referring  to  what  was  styled  "  an  anticipation,"  but  these 
were  under  letters  patent  dated  2nd  November  1  Henry  VIII. 
(1523),  nearly  six  months  after  the  date  of  the  above  document ; 
this  was  an  attempt  to  obtain  payment  before  it  was 
actually  due  under  the  grant,  and  the  letters  appointed 
a  Commission  "  to  practise  15  with  all  persons.  .  .  . 
having  40'-  and  upwards  in  goods  or  lands,  whose  names  are 
contained  in  a  schedule  annexed,  for  payment,  by  anticipation, 
of  the  subsidy  granted  in  the  last  parliament  and  due  after 
the  first  assessment  thereof,  in  aid  of  the  Duke  of  Suffolk 
who  passes  through  all  Picardy  ....  etc."  Beside  this 
there  was  an  earlier  attempt  that  might  be  considered  an 
anticipation,  though  not  so  called,  made  to  raise  money 
surreptitiously — a  property  tax  by  way  of  loan  to  be  obtained 
by  Commissioners  appointed  under  the  King's  Sign  Manual,  16 
which,  though  undated,  is  placed  in  the  printed  Calendar  just 
before  documents  dated  September,  15  Henry  VIII.  These 
officials  were  instructed  to  distribute  themselves  over  the 
different  hundreds  and  two  or  three  of  the  King's  servants  were 
to  be  joined  with  each  group ;  these  were  to  ascertain  the 
figure  at  which  each  man  should  be  assessed,  declarations 
being  required  on  oath,  the  rates  to  be : — from  £20  to  £300, 
£10  per  hundred  pounds  ;  from  £300  to  £1000,  20  marks  per 
hundred;  and  for  all  higher  sums  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Commissioners,  the  loan  to  be  repaid  out  of  the  grant  of  the 
next  parliament.  As  great  secrecy  was  required,  they  were 
to  give  out  that  the  assembling  and  enquiry  were  in  connexion 
with  the  Musters,  and  the  document  quoted  is  headed  "Com- 
mission for  Musters  in  Co.  Warwick." 

This  could  not  apply  to  97/193,  as  the  sums  in  that  list 
by  no  means  agree  with  those  mentioned  above. 

The  note  attached  to  No.  2  shows  that  the  procedure 
described  above  was  followed  in  this  case,  the  sub-Collectors 

(14)  .  Among  the  papers  relating  to  the  subsidy  in  Devon  are  two 
lists  dated  respectively  4th  and  14th  April  xvm0-  (1524)  which  are  correct. 

(15)  .    "ad  practizand  anticipacion  "  are  the  words  used  in  96/144. 

(16)  .    State  Papers,  Henry  VIII.  vol.  iii.,  No.  2484. 
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paying  to  the  High  Collector  and  he  answering  to  the  Ex- 
chequer ;  the  missing  £14  is.  6d.  was  probably  due  from  those 
who  had  lost  their  goods,  those  who  had  "  receded  "  to  other 
hundreds,  or  had  otherwise  made  default.  The  list  for  Ottery 
St.  Mary  contains  69  names,  16  charged  on  annual  income 
from  land,  the  remainder  on  goods. 

No.  3.  96/183.  This  is  a  parchment  book  and  is  styled 
"  the  Strete  and  Certificath  ....  of  the  fyrest  cessyng  and 
payment  of  the  sayd  subsidy."  The  portion  for  East  Budleigh 
and  Colyton  is  dated  20th  December,  15  Henry  VIII. 
(1523)  and  that  for  Ottery  St.  Mary  8th  May,  16  Henry 
VIII.  (1524).  The  latter  list  contains  250  names  and  includes 
those  having  lands  of  the  annual  value  of  40/-  and  upwards, 
those  having  goods  of  the  same  value  and  those  having  wages 
at  20/-  and  upwards.  In  some  cases  the  values  of  the  lands 
had  increased  since  the  previous  cessing  and  in  others  remained 
unchanged,  while  a  few  had  been  entered  as  paying  on  goods 
instead  of  lands. 

No.  4.  96/151.  This  is  a  parchement  book,  also  styled 
"  Estrete  and  Certyfycath "  but  "  of  the  secunde 
cessyng  and  payment."  It  is  dated  10 th  December,  16 
Henry  VIII.  (1524)  for  the  above  named  hundreds,  and  the 
names  are  practically  the  same  as  in  No.  3  ;  those  who  had 
died  or  had  receded  are  replaced  by  heirs  or  other  wage 
earners.   The  total  number  for  Ottery  St.  Mary  is  252. 

There  is  a  fifth  book,  96/178,  but  it  is  in  a  very  imperfect 
condition,  the  edges  of  the  book  having  been  destroyed.  By 
filling  the  gaps  in  one  heading  by  the  words  preserved  in 
another  we  find  that  this  was  the  Estrete  and  Certificath  made 
for  Ottery  St.  Mary,  the  13th,  and  for  East  Budleigh  and 
Colyton,  the  19th  of  January,  18  Henry  VIII.  (1526-7) 
for  the  fourth  cessing.  The  folio  for  Ottery  St.  Mary  has 
lost  all  the  names  but  the  last,  Thomas  Dabram,  and  the  one 
above  of  which  the  letters  "  sdon  "  alone  remain  of  Thomas 
Willysdon,  and  the  figures  attached  agree  with  those  in  No.  1 
for  these  two  names,  but  the  other  figures  differ  too  much  to 
allow  of  any  identification. 

There  are  preserved,  therefore,  one  Assessment  Book, 
a  Collectors'  Roll,  and  two  Certificates,  and  part  of  another. 
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In  connexion  with  No.  3  there  is  one  point  calling  for  remark. 
Most  of  the  entries  run  "  assessed  at  the  subsidy  "  but  there 
are  certain  entries  that  begin  "  assessed  at  theprest  "  so  much, 
and  then  follows  the  reason  for  which  an  allowance  is  granted 
and  ends  "  and  so  remaynyth  at  the  subsedy "  the  sum 
after  deducting  the  allowance.  Probably  the  word  "  prest  "17 
here  means  a  preliminary  assessment  liable,  if  cause  be  shown* 
to  revision.  There  was  a  preliminary  survey — taken  in  1522, 
but  this  is  not  preserved.  At  that  time  an  estimate  of  value 
was  probably  compiled,  to  which  reference  is  here  made. 1 8 

These  entries  for  allowances  are  often  very  curious  and 
some  of  them  are  given,  in  extenso  or  abbreviated,  below. 
But  the  items  of  most  general  interest  are,  probably,  the 
records  of  losses  by  "  the  moryn."  I  have  tabulated  those 
given  in  Nos.  3  and  4,  but  I  would  suggest  that  as  regards  the 
sheep  these  must,  for  the  most  part,  be  round  numbers  so  that 
the  total  in  all  likelihood  far  exceeded  twenty-two  hundred, 
for  many  stray  sheep,  it  may  be  presumed,  were  not  entered, 
so  the  loss  in  so  small  a  territory,  even  though  largely  given 
over  to  sheep-raising,  must  have  been  extraordinarily  large. 
I  have  arranged  the  places  according  to  the  number  of  sheep 
lost,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  Otterton  easily  tops  the  list 
with  its  neighbour  Budleigh  a  bad  second.  In  the  later  list, 
No.  4,  Otterton  still  returns  losses  with  two  other  towns. 


From  96/183. 

Bui- 

Sheep 

Hogges 

locks 

Oxen 

Cows  Horses 

Mares 

Colts 

Otterton 

.  869 

8 

3 

6 

II 

8 

3 

6 

Budleigh 

•  303 

I 

1 

2 

5 

6 

0 

0 

Colaton  Raleigh 

•  237 

O 

5 

I 

3 

1 

3 

5 

Branscombe 

200 

O 

7 

I 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Ottery  St.  Mary  . 

I20 

O 

8 

O 

2 

1 

0 

0 

Sidbury 

.  87 

O 

1 

I 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Cotleigh 

80 

2 

2 

O 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Sidmouth    . . 

60 

O 

0 

I 

0 

0 

1 

1 

Bicton 

60 

O 

0 

O 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Widworthy 

.  60 

O 

0 

O 

0 

0 

0 

0 

(17)  .  Cowell's  Interpreter  says  : — Prest  is  used  for  a  duty  in  money 
to  be  paid  by  the  Sheriff  upon  his  account  in  the  Exchequer  or  for 
money  left  or  remaining  in  his  hands. 

(18)  .  The  only  printed  book  which  has  come  to  my  notice  dealing 
with  the  subsidy  of  this  period  at  any  length  is  Suffolk  Subsidies  by 
Powell.  In  it  there  is  no  reference  to  the  prest  or  to  any  specific 
allowances.    I  should  like  to  know  if  any  other  Subsidy  Rolls  give  these. 
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Sheep  Hog-g-es  BuU'ks  Oxen 

Cows  Horses  M 

ares 

Colts 

Woodbury 

40 

4 

2 

0 

3 

0 

O 

0 

Aylesbeare 

40 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

I 

0 

Withycombe  Raleigh 

40 

0 

0. 

0 

2 

1 

O 

0 

Offwell 

32 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

O 

0 

Gittisham 

IO 

0 

0 

I 

1 

2 

O 

0 

Salcombe 

O 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

O 

0 

2238 

15 

22 

17 

31 

19 

8 

12 

N.B. — Under  Bullocks  are  included  2  bulls,  one  each  for  Otterton 
and  Colaton  Raleigh  and  1  heifer  under  the  last-named.  Under  Cows 
are  included  2  calves.    1  "  erlyn  "  is  omitted,  it  was  probably  a  yearling. 

In  No.  4  the  entries  are : — 
Otterton     ..        ..141  Sheep  1  Horse  1  Colt  and  1  Pig. 
Colyton      . .        . .  46  Sheep 

Aylesbeare  . .        . .  20  Sheep  1  Horse  and  1  Cow. 

207  Sheep  2  Horses    1  Colt       1  Pig         1  Cow 

The  usual  price  of  a  sheep  was  is.  but  Gilbert  Seyntclere 
had  £20  compensation  for  200 — or  2s.  each,  while  another 
had  but  6/8  for  seven ;  and  still  another  had  36/-  for  thirty. 
Hogges  were  from  3/4  to  6/-  each,  bullocks  were  the  same  price  ; 
cows  were  most  often  10/-  but  once  23/-  was  allowed.  Horses 
were  usually  20/-  to  26/8  ;  mares  20/- ;  colts  10/- ;  but  once 
two  mares  and  three  colts  were  valued  at  33/4. 

The  "  Rayment "  allowance  naturally  varied  greatly ; 
Gilbert  Seyntcler,  who,  be  it  remembered,  was  one  of  the 
Commissioners  and  a  person  of  importance  locally,  was 
allowed  £20  for  the  apparel  of  himself,  wife  and  children. 
The  lowest  sum  noted  is  6/8  and  the  amounts  ranged  upwards 
to  20/-  and  40/-. 

Among  the  other  allowances  there  are  a  number  for 
sickness,  fines  for  a  "  place/'  funeral  expenses,  including 
mortuaries  and  heriots,  gifts  to  Saints'  stores  and  things 
"  behested,"  payments  for  a  daughter's  dower,  for  establishing 
a  son  in  life,  for  the  "  bernyng  "  of  a  house,  a  barne  and  a 
brew-house,  for  building  a  "  Nue  Barne  that  was  decayed  " 
for  the  reparation  of  mills  and  for  debts. 

In  connexion  with  the  last  item  it  may  be  mentioned  that 
Henry  Stafford,  Earl  of  Wiltshire,  the  second  husband  of 
Cecily  Bonville,  Marchioness  of  Dorset,  was  a  hopelessly  "  bad 
lot " ;  one  entry  in  our  lists  states  that  he  owed  £9  for  "  fresshe 
&  salte  fyssche  the  whiche  woll  neuer  be  payde"  ;  again, 
"  my  lord  of  Wylshire  aweth  ouer  to  her  xxiiij11  the  whiche 
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she  thynketh  neuer  to  be  paid  of  hit,"  while  William  Walrond 
of  Seaton,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  entry  below,  was  a  heavy 
creditor.  The  Marchioness,  by  a  bond  of  1504-5,  undertook 
to  pay  his  debts  before  she  married  him.  He  died  6th  March, 
1523,  near  the  date  of  this  Subsidy  list. 

As  a  specimen  of  the  funeral  expenses  the  following  is 
given,  from  the  Ottery  St.  Mary  list  in  N0.3  : — 

Johanna  Ollyuer  vidua  was  cessed  at  the  prest  in  goodes  and 
Cattalles  at  O  and  sythenes  she  made  her  executor  one  Robertt  Hone 
to  performe  her  laste  will  and  afterwardes  she  dyed  Whos  saule  god 
pardon  whereof  the  said  Robertt  askyth  alloens  vppone  his  othe  that 
there  was  distributed  ffurste  at  her  berynesse  amonge  the  mynyster  of 
the  Churche  of  Otery  forsaid  with  certun  priestes  clarkes  &  other  peple 
beyn  there  then  to  take  almes  xiiiju-  Item  she  gave  ouer  to  vj  lightes  yn 
the  saide  Churche  &  to  Seunte  Sawyours  Chapell  xxs-  Equylly  devyded 
also  paide  to  Sir  John  Motter  and  to  Sir  Richard  Seylake  to  celebrate 
onn  Tryntall  by  the  space  of  one  yere  x11-  Also  she  gave  to  Master 
Smythe  Master  Chard  and  to  Sir  Harry  Goulde  xvjH  equyally  to  be 
devided  to  synge  for  hyr  by  the  space  of  one  yere.  And  also  ij  peces  of 
lyncloth  wa  s  departed  amonge  poure  people  at  the  value  of  lxxjs-  Also 
she  gave  to  hyr  godchyldren  yn  money  and  valew  xvs  also  she  gaue 
ouer  to  the  buyldyng  of  the  New  almentory  of  Otery  aforsaide  Cs  and 
also  she  gave  to  by  one  payre  of  Westymentes  Cs  and  also  she  gave  ouer 
to  the  seide  College  ffor  the  thyng  forgoten  xls  and  also  she  gav  ouer  to 
xx«  pariche  Churches  here  all  aboute  xl  whether  shape  price  of  iiiu 
and  also  payde  for  her  obitte  at  the  moneth  ende  with  distribucion  to 
poure  people  money  mete  &  Dryncke  as  yn  many  diuerse  wayes  for  the 
welth  of  her  soule  viijn  xiiijs  and  also  she  gave  ouer  to  Thomas  Wyllysdon 
x11  and  so  remaynethe  at  the  subsidy  but  xx11- 

The  sea  was  responsible  for  many  losses  ;  sometimes 
goods  were  submerged  by  the  sea  ;  one  man  lost  all  his  goods 
at  sea ;  another  had  his  "  lost  &  drouned  yn  the  se";  the 
following  entries  give  an  idea  of  the  losses  by  and  on  the  sea 
which  were  allowed : — 
Sydmouth : — 

John  Callegh  lost  a  "  batilda  "  on  the  sea  taken  by  "  francicos  " 
worth  £10. 

Robert  Crystoffer  was  allowed  40/  for  his  redemption  and  fine  to 
the  French  because  his  boat  was  taken. 
John  Clarke  lost  his  goods  at  sea. 

John  Isake,  by  the  testimony  of  his  neighbours, had  "nil  quia  cepit 
per  francicos." 

At  Budleigh  three  men  lost  their  goods  on  the  sea. 
Littleham. 

William  Cristofer  is  allowed  because  "  that  he  lost  yn  a  Shyppe 
named  The  German  as  moche  goodes  as  came  to  the  price  of  iiiju 
Seton. 
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Robert  Cobbehill  swears  that  "  he  lost  at  Burduowus  (Bordeaux?) 
at  the  begynnyng  of  the  Warre  yn  Hakes." 

Southleigh  : — Richard  Wydeslade,  beside  losses  by  fire,  "  loste 
yn  woll  cloth  appone  the  sey  towards  Portyngale  to  the  value  of  iiiju- 

Withecombe  Ralegh: — Maryon  Rede  widowe  had  "  a  bote 
takyn  vpon  the  se  by  the  ffrensshemen." 

Lympston: — Thomas  Dyppford  "was  taken  and  Imprisoned 
at  Depe  in  ffranse  by  the  ffrensshemen  whereby  he  hath  lost  his 
goodes  to  the  valu  of  lxs-  " 

Another  frequent  ground  for  relief  was  sickness — entered 
occasionally  in  picturesquely  graphic  phrases.  One  man  had 
had  expended  on  his  sickness  60/-  "  and  then  dyed."  Another 
was  "  sore  greu3'd  with  sekness  at  goodes  vysytacion  by  the 
space  of  halffe  a  yere."  Yet  another  paid  money  to  "  one  Mr. 
lerke  ffysycion  "  ;  let  us  hope  he  was  as  cheerful  as  his  name  ! 
One  had  expended  £4  for  "  diuers  gret  sekeness  he  hath  had 
syn  the  time  of  the  prest  "  and  another  had  expended  "  diuers 
greate  charges  costes  &  medycynes  vppon  his  W3^ff  in  her 
sekenes  by  the  space  of  one  hole  yere."  "  Pro  infirmitate 
sua  "  is  a  common  Latin  entry,  but  the  most  puzzling  of  all, 
which  has  defied  some  of  the  Public  Record  Office  experts  to 
whom  it  was  submitted,  is  this  from  Offwell : — 

"  Rogerus  Knollys  pro  bonis  xjH  xiijs  iiijd  de  quibus  allocatur  ei 
yji'  xiijs  iiijd  pro  diuersis  medicinis  ad  saluandam  tebiam  suam  ex 
fortuna  Censurae," 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that,  having  spent  more  than  half  his 
goods  in  salving  his  tibia,  he  regained  its  use  ! 

Sometimes  goods  were  reported  to  have  been  "  Thyff 
stolyn  "  or  "  asportatur  per  latrones."  While  foreigners  had 
their  goods  confiscated  if  they  were  enemy  aliens. 

"  Bertholomeus  Abbott  a  ffrenshe  man  was  cessed  at  the  prest  in 
goods  xiij1'  vj9  viijd  and  at  the  subsidy  nil  quia  William  Courtenay 
nuper  vicecomes  Devonie  cepit  ad  usum  domini  Regis  bona  &  Catalla 
per  scripturn  datum  xiij,n0  die  Januarij  anno  H.  viijmo  xiijmo  ad 
valorem  xx11- " 

That  is,  a  sum  exceeding  the  amount  on  which  he  had 
been  assessed  ! 

William  Harrys  had  been  assessed  on  20/-  wages  but  paid 
"  nil  quia  elemosinarius,"  while  John  Alyn  Norman  also  paid 
"  nil  qui  professus  est  ad  ordinem  fratrum  minoris  [sic]  apud 
Exoniam." 
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The  trials  of  an  Ottregian  are  thus  recorded  and  one 
wonders  whether  he  had  not  a  chance  of  redress  for  a  false 
charge  made  against  him  : — 

"  Jacobus  Style  cessed  at  the  prest  in  goodes  and  catalles  atxvju 
xijs  iijd  Whereof  vppon  his  othe  he  askyth  alio  wens  for  asmoche  as 
the  lorde  ffytzwarynn  claymyd  hym  for  his  bonde  man  and  so  vexed  & 
trobelyd  hym  yn  the  Comyn  laa  whereby  he  payde  ouer  to  the  seide 
lorde  and  Costes  of  the  laa  vju  xiijs  iiij  d  and  so  remanys  at  the  subsedy 
x  " 

William  Walrond  of  Seaton  appears  to  have  been  in  a 
large  way  of  business  but  the  exact  reason  for  the  claim  under 
the  "  statut  of  the  estapyll  "  is  not  clear.  The  entry  is  given 
in  extenso: — 

Willielmus  Walronde  was  cessed  at  the  prest  in  goods  at  Cu  he 
asketh  allowens  vppon  his  othe  viz  Master  Monday  late  Mayer  of 
london  hadd  cxs  by  reson  of  statut  of  the  estapyll  agayn  the  seid  William 
of  all  his  messis  londes  &  tenementes  &  of  all  his  goodes  and  cattales 
with  yn  the  Countie  of  Deuon  till  the  summe  of  iiijxxxiju  be  fully 
contented  &  paide  &  the  seide  William  stondz  bounden  in  a  obligacion 
of  a  Cu  to  the  executor  of  Sir  John  Speke  for  my  lorde  of  Wilshere  and 
ouer  that  the  seide  William  stondyth  bounden  in  a  obligacion  of  Cu 
to  the  executor  of  my  lorde  Hu  Oldedon  late  Bysshoppe  of  excetter  and 
where  that  the  seide  William  stondyth  bounden  yn  a  obligacion  of  lxli 
to  Sir  William  Bontery  Merchant  of  London  for  the  seide  lorde  of 
Willshere  and  the  seide  William  cessed  at  the  subsedy  yn  londes  and 
tenementes  at  xvH- 

A  study  of  the  subject  of  these  Lay  Subsidies  reminds  us 
forcibly  of  the  old  adage  :  "  history  repeats  itself  " — even 
the  very  words  and  figures  echoing  down  the  centuries  ! 

Here  we  have  the  people  grumbling — we  may  call  it 
grousing,  they  called  it  grudging,  but  it  was  all  the  same — and 
the  powers  that  be  pointing  out  that  they  ought  to  support 
willingly  the  soldiers  who  were  fighting  to  defend  their  hearths 
and  homes — fighting  in  France,  too,  be  it  remembered.  The 
same  objections  are  urged  against  heavy  taxation  and  especially 
against  a  capital  levy  ;  we  see  the  Commons  swallowing  their 
dose  with  a  wry  face ;  we  picture  the  special  Courts  of  Appeal 
carried  on  much  the  same  as  now,  though  the  "  Rayment  " 
of  the  appellants  would  have  been  more  gaudy  then  ;  some, 
then  as  now,  fancy  the  great  man  obtains  privileges  denied 
to  his  poorer  brother  and  ...  so  the  wheel  turns  full  circle. 

Verily  there  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun,  even  in  taxation  ! 

F.  Rose-Troup. 
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280.  In  Memoriam  :  Edward  Windeatt,  J. P.,  C.A. — 
It  is  with  the  greatest  regret  that  we  have  to  announce  the 
death  of  our  co-editor,  Alderman  Edward  Windeatt,  Mayor 
of  Totnes,  who  passed  away  in  his  sleep  on  Saturday, 
June  4th,  aged  74.  He  was  serving  his  fifth  period  of  office 
as  Mayor,  and  had  been  previously  for  23  years  Town  Clerk, 
and  was  actively  associated  with  municipal  affairs  for  45 
years.  As  President  of  the  Devonshire  Association,  he 
recently  received  the  Prince  of  Wales  when  he  visited 
Ralegh's  birthplace  at  Hayes  Barton  during  his  Devonshire 
tour.  Mr.  Windeatt  had  been  a  member  of  the  Devon 
County  Council  from  its  formation,  and  was  a  County 
Alderman.  He  had  been  one  of  the  editors  of  this  periodical 
fon2$  years.  He  will  be  sadly  missed  by  all  who  knew  him. 
—Eds. 

281.  Ancient  Leaden  Cistern  from  Waddeton  Court.  — 
By  the  kindness  of  the  present  owner,  Willoughby  S.  Smith, 
Esq.,  of  Benchams,  Harpford,  the  accompanying  three 
photographs  are  shown  for  comparison  with  similar  leaden 
cisterns,  which  have  escaped  destruction,  and  of  which 
correspondents  are  invited  to  send  descriptions  with  a  view 
to  ascertaining,  if  possible,  the  date  and  where  they  were 
made. 

The  "Waddeton"  cistern  was  recently  removed  from 
Watton  or  Waddeton  Court  in  the  parish  of  Stoke  Gabriel. 
Colonel  R.  W.  Studdy,  to  whose  family  the  manor  belonged, 
allowed  me  to  examine  and  make  a  schedule  for  historical 
reference  of  his  collection  of  deeds.  The  cistern  is  mentioned 
in  the  agreement  for  sale  of  the  house  and  estate  on  the  15th 
October,  1753,  by  Jane  Shepherd  of  Watton,  widow  of  Francis 
Shepherd  (ob.  circa  1736),  to  Arthur  Holdsworth,  Esq.,  of 
Dartmouth,  in  which  are  scheduled  the  contents  of  the 
Chapel :  "  The  Pulpit,  Table  Board,  Font,  Desk,  Pews  and 
other  Furniture  (excepting  nine  coats  of  Arms  painted  on 
glass  in  the  Chappie  windows  and  the  Hangings  in  the  little 
Dressing  Room)."  "  The  Leaden  Cistern  and  the  Leaden 
Pipes  for  conveying  the  water  with  the  Cocks  thereunto 
belonging." 
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There  is  no  earlier  mention  of  the  cistern,  but  in  a  deed 
dated  25th  February,  1745,  Jane  Shepherd  of  Watton,  widow, 
leases  to  Samuel  Belfield  of  Stoke  Gabriell,  clerk,  "  all  that 
part  of  the  mansion  house  of  Watton  called  the  new  part  of 
the  house,"  etc.,  "  and  which  is  not  demised  to  Jonas  Binns, 
together  with  the  wall  garden  belonging  to  the  same  and  the 
great  stable  adjoining  and  the  liberty  of  the  Brewhouse, 
Except  the  Coach-house  and  Chamber  over  the  Pab  .  .  .  house 
and  Passage  thereto." 

The  second  abstract  certainly  refers  to  the  then  latest 
addition  to  the  manor-house,  when  the  cistern  may  have 
been  included  in  the  improvements.  Unfortunately  there 
is  no  clue  in  the  deeds  to  show  when  the  new  part  was  added, 
but  a  query,  suggested  by  the  mention  of  "  the  Brewhouse/' 
is  whether  these  cisterns  were  not  made  for  a  definite  purpose, 
namely,  to  collect  the  soft  rain-water  for  brewing  ;  or  were  they 
the  actual  brewing-vats,  for  the  same  use  to  which  the  stone 
coffin,  found  in  the  corner  of  the  Brewhouse  at  Torre  Abbey, 
was  converted  ? 

Comparison  with  other  examples  suggests  that  this  type 
of  tank,  cistern,  or  vat,  came  into  vogue,  if  not  was  first 
made,  in  the  early  part  of  the  18th  century.  The  example  at 
Bampfylde  House,  Exeter,  is  dated  1725  ;  a  half-round 
cistern,  now  placed  outside  Rougemont  House,  bears  the 
letters  17  EMS  27  ;  and  another  rectangular  tank  strengthened 
by  two  cross  partitions,  also  to  be  seen  at  the  Rougemont 
Museum,  is  dated  Exon,  1767,  and  bears  the  names  of  Will1" 
Collins,  Esqr-  Mayor  and  Thos.  Coffin  Receiver.  Is  there 
any  minute  in  the  town  archives  which  may  explain  for  what 
purpose  this  last  example  was  made  ? 

There  is  general  belief  that  much  lead-work  was  melted 
down  in  order  to  recover  the  silver,  subsequent  to  the  year 
1829,  when  Pattinson's  method  of  refining  was  made  known. 
The  Waddeton  cistern  has  been  bent  somewhat  out  of  the 
true  rectangular  shape,  but,  for  comparison  with  the  above- 
mentioned  and  other  examples,  the  dimensions  and  particulars 
are  approximately  as  follows  : — 
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Waddeton 

Bampfylde 

M 
E  s 

Exon 

(half-round) 

Collins 

Date 

1725 

1727 

I767 

Length 

5'  9" 

5'  2" 

4'  3" 

5' 

Width 

2! 

i'9F 

2' 

Height 

1'  8" 

2'  5-6" 

2'  3" 

2'  iF 

Gauge  of  Lead 

r 

Weight 

6  J  cwt. 

The  panels  on  the  Waddeton  cistern  are  22  in  number. 


Arranged  in  two  rows  there  are  14  on  the  side,  and  4  at  each 
end,  the  back  being  plain  and  therefore  made  to  be  placed 
against  a  wall.  The  four  end  panels  are  of  different  designs, 
of  a  decorative  nature,  repeated  at  each  end,  and  consist  of  : — 

1.  Top  front  panel  at  each  end  :  a  stem  of  vine  embracing 
two  bunches  of  grapes. 

2.  Top  back  panel  at  each  end  :  a  central  flower  erect  on 
stem  with  an  upright  leaf  on  either  side. 

3.  Lower  front  panel  at  each  end  :  a  five-pet  ailed  flower 
with  leaves  on  either  side  in  chief,  with  two  smaller 
flowers,  one  on  each  side  of  stem  below. 

4.  Lower  back  panel  at  each  end  :  a  large  central  cone, 
possibly  intended  for  a  teazle,  with  two  supporting 
leaves  from  base.  Inserted  in  the  two  top  corners  of 
the  die  are  two  four-petalled  flowers. 

Numbers  1  and  3,  of  the  above  four  designs,  each 
occurs  twice  on  the  side  of  the  tank ;  in  addition  to 
which  are  five  other  dies,  each  in  duplicate,  making 
14  panels  in  all. 

5.  The  central  top  and  bottom  panel  were  probably 
similar,  but  the  lower  one  is  very  much  blurred.  The 
design  in  the  upper  panel  shows  possibly  a  repetition 
of  the  same  flower  as  No.  2,  only  in  slightly  different 
proportion  to  the  leaves. 

6.  On  either  side  of  No.  5  in  the  upper  panels  are,  within 
a  wreath,  the  arms  of  the  Guild  of  Tuckers  (or  Fullers), 
Weavers,  and  Shearers,  first  chartered  at  Exeter  in  1490* 
and  described  as  : — Per  saltire  gu.  and  az.,  in  chief  a 
teazle  or,  dexter  and  sinister  two  shuttles  of  the  third* 
in  base  a  pair  of  shears  argent.  On  a  chief  ermine  a 
slea  (slay  or  reed)  between  two  burling  irons  sable. 
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7.  On  either  side  of  No.  6  are  two  large  flowers  bearing 
an  inner  circle  of  eight  and  an  outer  circle  of  sixteen 
petals  with  two  supporting  leaves  and  base. 

8.  The  first  and  last  panel  of  the  upper  row  are  repetitions 
of  No.  3. 

9.  On  either  side  of  the  central  lower  panel  are  repetitions 
of  No.  1. 

10.  On  either  side  of  No.  9  is  a  small  lion  rampant  facing 
to  dexter-  and  with  the  end  of  tail  turned  inwards. 
This  particular  form  of  lion  rampant  occurs  in  the 
arms  of  Prestwood.  Thomas  Prestwode  was  Sheriff 
of  Exeter  in  1542  and  Mayor  in  1544  and  again  in  1576 
(Hooker's  History  of  Exeter,  pub.  by  D.  &  C.  Record  Soc, 
p.  83).  Arms:  Sable,  a  lion  rampant  between  2 
/launches  or 

Depicted  as  it  is  alone,  without  form  of  shield  or  other 
embellishment,  the  lion  has  probably  no  heraldic 
significance. 

11.  The  end  panels  of  the  lower  tier  show  a  large  trumpet- 
shaped  flower,  perhaps  intended  for  a  lily. 

In  case  it  may  be  possible  to  identify  any  owner  of  Wadde- 
ton  Court  with  the  Tuckers'  or  any  other  Corporation  of  the 
city  of  Exeter,  the  following  brief  notice  of  ownership  during 
the  period  when  the  cistern  may  have  been  made  and  brought 
probably  by  boat  to  Galmpton,  is  appended. 

In  1425  a  William  Holoway  held  Wadeton,  which  remained 
in  the  family  until  16th  July,  1632,  when  William  Holway  of 
Waton  and  Elizabeth  his  wife  conveyed  the  manor,  etc., 
to  Nicholas  Shepheard  of  Walflett  or  [Walfleete:  Nicholas 
Shepherd  is  described,  4th  Oct.,  1622,  as  the  son  and  heir  of 
Anthony  Shepheard,  gent.,  deceased.  In  1657,  Margaret  is 
mentioned  as  the  wife  of  Nicholas  Shepherd.  About  this 
time  the  estate  was  mortgaged  to  Henry  James  and  Samuel 
Kellond  of  Totnes,  merchants,  and  transferred  in  1649  *° 
Thomas  Fownes  of  Lipston,  later  described  as  of 
Stipleton,  Dorset.  In  1662  Sir  Peter  Leare  of  London, 
Baronet,  formerly  merchant,  loaned  a  considerable  sum 
of  money  to  Captain  Nicholas  Shepherd  of  Waton,  alias 
Wadeton,  on  the  security  of  the  manor ;  the  brother  of  the 
mortgagee  is  described  as  Thomas  Leare  of  Ipplepen,  gent. 


Ancient  Leaden  Cistern  from  Waddeton  Court 

(showing  panels  at  each  end). 
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In  1665  Francis  Shepherd,  gent.,  son  and  heir  apparent  of  So. 
Nicholas  Shepherd  of  Waton,  Esquire,  is  first  mentioned, 
and  in  1679  we  nnd  an  indenture  between  Nicholas  Shepherd 
of  Walfleete  and  Francis  Shepherd  of  Waton,  after  which  date 
Francis  appears  to  be  in  possession  of  Waddeton  :  Francis, 
in  1668,  being  described  as  of  Stoke-gabriell,  gent. 

In  1678  the  signatures  of  Francis  Shepheard  and  Mary 
his  wife,  (daughter  of  Peter  Mann  of  Broadhempston,  clothier: 
James  Peter  of  Marldon,  gent.,  was  her  trustee) 
occur  on  a  conveyance;  and  on  18th  March,  1678, 
a  receipt  for  £5,400  is  given  to  Francis  Shepheard,  gent- 
by  Sir  Peter  Lear  of  Lindridge,  Barronett,  and  the  final 
restitution  of  the  manor  of  Waton  to  Francis  Shepheard, 
herein  described  as  of  Broad  Hempston,  gent.,  is  made  by 
Sir  Peter  Lear  of  Lindridge,  Bart.,  and  Thomas  Lear,  herein 
described  as  of  Marledon,  gent.,  on  4th  Dec,  1678.  Both 
Nicholas  and  Francis  Shepherd  (I)  seal  with  a  shield  bearing : — 
a  bar,  three  axes  in  chief. 

Francis  Shepherd,  junior  (II),  first  occurs  as  witness  to. 
a  deed  dated  9th  June,  1690,  and  probably  inherited  in  1729 
On  1st  June,  1732,  in  a  conveyance  by  him  of  Watton,  he 
is  described  as  :  Francis  Shepherd  (II)  of  Watton,  Esqre- 
eldest  son  and  heir  of  Francis  Shepherd  (I)  late  of  Watton, 
decd -  by  Richaurd  his  wife,  heretofore  Richaurd  Palmer  also 
decd-(  only  daughter  and  heir  of  George  Palmer  the  elder, 
late  of  Silferton,  also  decd  His  mother  Richaurd  Shepherd 
was  alive  on  the  9th  Sept.,  1728  ;  apparently  she  was  a 
second  wife  of  Francis  (I).  On  1st  Feb.,  1739,  the  executors 
of  Francis  Shepherd  (II)  decd<  occur,  granting  several 
leases,  by  which  we  may  judge  that  Francis  (II)  only  held 
the  manor  some  ten  years  (1729-1739). 

Not  until  19th  Dec,  1743,  was  Jane  Shepherd,  widow  of 
Francis  (II)  Shepherd,  granted  possession,  when  an  annuity 
of  £30  per  annum  is  allotted  for  her  daughter  Elizabeth. 
From  subsequent  evidence  it  is  probable  that  Jane  Shepherd 
was  nee  Whitley,  as  Robert  Whitley  of  Pilton,  Devon,  was 
her  trustee.  She  seems  not  to  have  resided  at  Watton  much 
after  her  husband's  death,  and,  as  in  1750  it  was  necessary 
for  her  to  borrow  money,  it  is  not  surprising  that  in  1753 
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Jane  Shepherd  decided  to  sell  the  estate  to  Arthur  Holdsworth, 
Esq.,  of  Dartmouth.  Although  this  Agreement  for  Sale 
exists  and  contains  in  the  schedule  mention  of  the  leaden 
cistern,  it  does  not  seem  that  the  conveyance  was  carried 
out,  as  in  the  following  year,  15th  Oct.,  1754,  Jane  Shepherd 
leased  Watton  for  a  year  to  Frederick  Rogers  of  Plymouth, 
Esquire,  and  Mary  Cooper  Leman  of  Plymouth,  widow,  and 
finally  the  Barton  and  Manor  were  conveyed  in  fee  by  James 
Bulteel,  Esqre  acting  for  Mrs.  Jane  Shepherd  to  Frederick 
Rogers  acting  for  Mrs.  Mary  Cooper  Leman.  Frederick 
Rogers  held  Waddeton  still  in  1768,  and  finally  the  manor 
passed  to  the  Studdy  family. 

Of  the  four  leaden  cisterns  above  mentioned,  that  from 
Waddeton,  under  consideration,  is  the  only  one  undated. 
From  the  fact  that  the  designs  numbered  as  1,  2  and  4  on  the 
Waddeton  cistern  are  to  be  found  on  that  at  Bampfylde 
House,  Exeter,  made  in  1724,  we  may  conclude  that  the 
work  in  each  case  is  approximately  of  the  same  date.  If 
this  deduction  is  correct,  it  seems  most  probable  that  the 
cistern  was  erected  at  Waddeton  Court  in  or  shortly  after 
the  year  1729,  when  Francis  (II)  Shepherd  inherited  the 
manor.  Can  any  connection  with  the  Corporation  of  Tuckers 
of  Exeter  and  the  Shepherd  family  be  traced,  or  with  that 
of  his  wife  who,  it  is  suggested,  was  nee  Jane  Whitley  ? 

Hugh  R.  Watkin. 

282.  "Ecclesiastical  Antiquities." — Dr.  Oliver  pub- 
lished the  well-known  three  volumes  with  this  title,  and 
preparation  was  made  for  a  fourth. 

I  should  be  glad  of  any  information  about  a  volume 
differing  from  these ;  the  one  described  is  8f  by  5f ,  bound 
in  stiff  paper  with  a  cloth  back,  208  pages  and  no  title  or 
preface.  Page  1  is  headed  "  Ecclesiastical  Antiquities " 
and  commences  with  an  account  of  East  Allington,  which 
does  not  occur  in  the  three  volume  issue,  neither  does  Braunton 
(a  long  account)  nor  some  other  parishes.  One  of  these, 
Bradford,  shows  the  book  was  published  after  the  Doctor's 
death,  for  it  states  :  "  The  following  list  of  Rectors  of  Bradford 
was  drawn  out  by  the  late  Dr.  Oliver,  and  found  among 
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his  scattered  papers."  The  article  is  not  signed.  The  last 
page,  viz.  208,  describing  Broadclist,  ends  in  the  middle  of  a 
sentence.  H.  Stone. 

[Dr.  Brushfield,  in  his  Bibliography  of  the  Rev.  George 
Oliver,  has  the  following  note  :  "In  1862,  the  year  following 
the  Doctor's  death,  the  Journal  of  the  Archaeol.  Institute 
contained  the  announcement  of  '  an  extended  edition  '  of 
the  work  ;  and  the  Bibl.  Cornub.  has  the  entry  : — '  New  ed. 
Exeter  :  W.  Pollard,  1862.  2  vols.,  8vo.  21s/  It  is  a  matter 
of  much  regret  that  it  was  never  published.  It  was  in  course 
of  printing ;  but  after  the  completion  of  208  pages  of  the 
first  volume,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  article  on  Broadclist 
Church,  the  work  was  suddenly  abandoned.  It  was  intended 
to  contain  a  complete  list,  arranged  in  alphabetical  order, 
of  all  the  churches  described  by  the  Doctor,  many  of  which 
had  not  appeared  in  the  previous  editions."  (Trans.  Devon. 
Assoc.  XVII.  272).  Are  there  in  existence  any  proof  sheets 
or  MSS.  beyond  p.  208  ? — Eds.] 

283.  Dominicans  or  Black  Friars  at  Plymouth. — Can 
any  one  supply  me  with  reliable  historical  evidence  as  to  the 
relations  of  the  Dominicans  or  Black  Friars  with  Plymouth  ? 
Messrs.  Coates'  distillery  is  reported  to  be  the  old  refectory  of 
these  friars,  and  near  by  is  Blackfriars  Lane ;  but  real 
historical  facts  are  difficult  to  find. 

Two  facts  favour  the  view  that  the  Black  Friars  had  a 
house  in  the  town,  but  I  can  find  no  real  evidence  as  to  its 
situation.  The  first  is  in  Rowe's  Ecclesiastical  History  of 
Old  Plymouth,  Pt.  III.,  p.  90,  where  the  writer  quotes  the 
State  Papers  (Land  Revenue  Records,  Bund.  1392,  File  33, 
No.  1),  with  reference  to  the  selling  of  the  bells  of  their  church 
The  second  is  in  the  printed  Registers  of  the  Diocese  of  Exeter ; 
where  I  have  found  the  names  of  two  Dominicans  of  Plymouth, 
who  were  ordained  by  Bp.  Stafford.  Veritas. 

284.  John  Lewis  alias  Kemys — In  the  History  of  the 
Catholic  Religion  in  Devonshire,  by  Dr.  George  Oliver  (1857),  ft 
is  stated,  in  the  account  of  Torre  Abbey,  that  "John  Lewis, 
alias  Kemys,  was  the  second  priest  who  was  domiciled  there  : 
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that  he  was  living  there  in  1685  ;  and  on  the  26th  August, 
1708,  he  made  his  will,  which  was  proved  in  the  Bishop's 
Court,  Exeter,  on  9th  May,  1709,  and  was  a  special  benefactor 
to  his  successors.' ' 

I  should  be  glad  to  know  if  he  gives  any  clue  to  his  identity 
in  his  will  by  mention  of  any  relatives  of  the  name  of  Kemys, 
as  I  fail  to  locate  him  in  the  voluminous  pedigrees  I  possess  of 
that  family ;  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  John  Lewis 
assumed  the  name  of  '  Kemys  '  for  some  special  purpose, 
and  that  it  was  not  his  legitimate  one. 


285.  The  Obscurer  Saints  of  Cornwall. — Most  of  the 
saints  with  whom  Cornwall  is  blessed  are  obscure.  There  are, 
however,  degrees  of  obscurity,  and  I  am  sending  a  list  of 
some,  about  whom  practically  nothing  is  known  except  the 
name  : — 

St.  Prato  or  St.  Prat  of  Blisland. 

St.  Loy  or  St.  Dillower  of  Buryan. 

St.  Naunter  of  Grampound. 

St.  Wence  at  Egloshayle. 

St.  Illick  at  St.  Endellion. 

St.  Wynnel  in  St.  Germans. 

St.  Dye  in  St.  Gwennap. 

St.  Ervat  in  Marazion. 

St.  Ingungur  in  Lanivet,  otherwise  St.  Congar. 

St.  Vorck  in  Lanlivery. 

St.  Andewyn  in  Lanteglos  by  Camelford. 

St.  Willow  in  Lanteglos  by  Fowey. 

St.  Elidius  in  St.  Mellion. 

St.  Laud  in  Mylor. 

St.  Juncus  in  Pelynt. 

St.  Gonandi  in  Roche. 

St.  Tane  in  Advent. 

St.  Lallawey  in  St.  Neots  Church. 

St.  Sanyo,  an  old  Guild  saint  at  Liskeard. 

St.  Kekeladoco  in  Kea. 


St.  David  M.  Kemeys-Tynte. 


sites  not  yet  ascertained. 


St.  Guerir,  near  St.  Neots. 
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St.  Ceda  at  Pelyn  in  Lanlivery. 
St.  Coose  in  Kenwyn. 
St.  Coon  in  St.  Michael  Penkevil. 
St.  Bellarmine  in  Cardinham. 

Then  there  are  the  names  of  saints  embodied  in  many  of 
the  numerous  place-names  beginning  with  '  Lam  '  and  '  Lan  ' 
in  Cornwall,  such  as  Lamail,  Lamarr,  Landithy,  Langunnet, 
Langarrow,  Lancarrow,  Lanleak,  Lanlivery,  Lanthorne* 
Lantundle,  Lanuthnoe,  Lanwithan — to  mention  a  few.  If 
*  Merther '  implies  a  Martyr,  then  Metherrose  in  Gerrans 
includes  the  name  of  a  saint. 

References  to  works  which  mention  any  of  the  above 
saints  (other  than  Baring-Gould's  Saints,  Professor  Loth's 
Les  Noms  de  Saints  Breton,  and  Borlase's  Age  of  the  Saints) 
would  oblige.  &c^\J  f),  Student. 

286.  Walter  de  Coutances. — Can  Walter  de  Coutances, 
or  de  Constantiis,  Archdeacon  of  Exeter  in  1159-60,  be  identi- 
fied with  the  famous  man  of  that  name,  Archdeacon  of  Oxford, 
1175,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  1183,  of  Rouen,  1184,  and  after- 
wards Justiciar  ? 

The  latter  is  said  to  have  been  a  Cornishman,  perhaps 
taking  his  name  from  Constantine.  Walter  de  Constantiis 
is  the  first  witness  to  a  grant  of  land  to  Canon's  Leigh  Priory, 
(Oliver's  Monasticon,  228)  and  witness  to  a  grant  of  churches, 
in  Devon  and  elsewhere  (Hist.  MSS.  Com.  IV.  53),  as  de 
Coutance,  treasurer  of  Rouen.  F.  Rose-Troup. 

287.  Civil  War  Mint  at  Exeter. — Mr.  Henry  Symonds, 
F.S.A.,  in  an  article  on  "  English  Mint  Engravers  "  published 
in  the  Numismatic  Chronicle,  Fourth  Series,  vol.  xiii.,  called 
attention  to  a  commission,  dated  3  January,  19  Charles  I.f 
1643-4,  directed  to  Sir  Richard  Vyvyan,  Knt.,  giving  him 
authority,  by  himself  or  a  deputy,  to  erect  one  or  more  mints 
within  the  counties  of  Devon  and  Cornwall  and  the  city  of 
Exon.,  and  to  make  and  engrave  irons  and  stamps  with  his 
Majesty's  effigies,  inscriptions  and  arms,  and  therewith  to 
imprint  and  instamp  all  ingot  bullion  and  plate  of  gold  or 
silver  brought  to  him.    The  moneys  so  made  and  stamped 
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to  be  of  the  same  specie  weight  and  goodness  as  are  his 
Majesty's  moneys  in  the  Tower  of  London  ;  Sir  Richard  to 
receive  for  his  pains  and  charges  the  same  allowances  as  are 
paid  in  the  said  Tower,  and  to  pay  the  money  so  made  to 
Sir  John  Berkley,  Knt.,  or  such  other  person  as  his  Majesty 
may  appoint.    To  continue  during  pleasure. 

Is  anything  known  of  a  local  or  West-country  graver 
employed  by  Sir  Richard  Vyvyan  under  this  commission  ? 

R.  Pearse  Chope. 

288.  Price  of  Poole  in  Devon,  and  Fish  of  Exeter. — 
In  a  recent  number  of  Notes  and  Queries,  containing  a  dis- 
cussion about  Goadby  of  Sherborne  and  the  connexion  of  himself 
and  his  wife  with  the  literary  composition  of  the  early  Lives, 
etc.,  of  Bampfylde  Moore  Carew  (N.  &  Q.  12  s.  viii.  132),  a 
statement  is  made  that  "  Thomas  Price,  of  Poole  in  Devon," 
had  claimed  to  have  "  had  access  to  Carew's  MS.  journals 
(circa)  1810."  The  possibility  of  Poole  being  correctly 
described  as  "in  Devon  "  led  to  the  information  being  given, 
which  I  have  since  verified,  that  one  of  the  Lives  is  stated  on 
the  title  page  (undated)  to  have  been  "  collected  and  amended 
from  his  own  writings  by  Thomas  Price,  of  Poole  in  Devon." 
It  seems  that  the  British  Museum  reckons  its  publication  as 
c.  18 10,  but  I  find  Mr.  Davidson,  in  whose  collection  there 
is  a  copy,  which  I  have  seen,  reckons  it  17 — and  places  it 
between  an  edition  of  1775  and  one  of  1789. 

Is  it  known  who  this  Thomas  Price  was,  where  and  what 
was  the  place-name  "  Poole  in  Devon,"  which  he  claims  as 
his  abode,  and  where  are  now  the  "  Journals  which  he  (B.M.C.) 
constantly  kept  of  his  travels"  (Vide  Preface)  ? 

The  publishers  are  stated  to  be  "  J.  Barker,  Russell  Court' 
Drury  Lane;  Mr.  Brown,  Bristol;  and  Mr.  Fish,  Exeter." 
What  is  known  of  Mr.  Fish  ?  I  have  looked  carefully  over 
Rev.  J.  Ingle  Dredge's  work  relating  to  Devon  booksellers, 
but  have  not  found  the  name.  Does  this  indicate  that  he 
flourished  at  a  later  date  than  the  period  covered  by  Mr. 
Dredge  ?  W.  S.  B.  H. 

[In  the  1788  Edition  (p.  127),  "Mr.  Price  of  Pool"  is 
mentioned  as  the  author  of  a  Latin  epitaph. — Eds.] 
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289.  Bulley  and  Jerrard  (orJellard)  Families. — Infor- 
mation as  to  the  origin  of  these  South  Devon  families  would 
be  much  appreciated.  John  Bulley  lived  at  Dartmouth  in 
the  first  half  of  the  last  century  and  married  a  Jellard,  or 
Jerrard,  a  family,  as  I  understand,  that  at  one  time  was 
connected  with  the  district  about  Slapton.  Both  families, 
I  believe,  were  of  Huguenot  descent,  the  Bulley  name  being 
a  corruption  of  Bolhay  (?)  C.  S.  C. 

290.  Rooke  and  Crane  Families. — I  shall  be  obliged  if 
any  reader  will  kindly  supply  me  with  information  as  to  these 
families,  so  that  I  may  be  able  to  fill  in  the  omissions  in  the 
following  short  pedigree  of  the  Rooke  family  in  my  possession 
and  supplement  the  ancestry  of  the  Crane  family,  with  which 
it  is  connected,  if  possible. 

The  pedigree  is  as  follows  : — 

"  George  Rooke,  of  Fremington,  m.  1723,  Elizabeth,  dau- 
of  Richard  Stevens  of   .  .  .  .  ,  and  had  issue  George  Rooke- 

He  m  ,  and  had  a  son  George  Rooke,  who  m.  Anne 

  They  had  a  dau.,  Elizabeth,  b.  1766,  who  m. 

William  Crane,  and  had  a  dau.  Margaret,  b.  17 — ;  whom- 
1810,  Wallop  Brabazon,  of  Rath  House,  co.  Louth,  cousin 
of  the  Earl  of  Meath." 

This  last  George  Rooke  in  the  pedigree  is  stated  to  have 
been  seated  at  Follaton,  near  Totnes ;  which  place  he  sold,  circa 
1766,  to  Edward  Cary,  grandson  of  Edward  Cary,  of  Torre 
Abbey.  If  this  is  correct,  when  and  how  did  the  Rooke 
family  become  possessed  of  Follaton  ? 

I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  this  family  of  Rooke  was 
allied  to  that  of  Rolle,  of  Stevenstone,  and,  if  so,  I  shall  be 
glad  of  particulars.  Also  as  to  the  arms  and  crests  borne  by 
these  respective  families  of  Rooke  and  Crane,  should  they 
have  received  grants  at  any  time. 

St.  David  M.  Kemeys-Tynte. 

291.  Manor  Prisons  in  Cornwall. — Some  of  the 
Manors  of  Cornwall  had  prisons  of  their  own,  e.g.— 

At  Alverton  for  the  Manor  of  Connerton. 
„  Tregunnow  in  St.  Breock  for  the  manor  of  Pawton. 
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At  Lambessow  for  the  Duchy  manor  of  Moresk. 
,s  Boscastle  for  the  manor  of  Boscastle. 
„  Cargaul  for  the  manor  of  Cargaul. 
In  Crantock,  somewhere,  for  the  manor  of  Treiago. 

In  Carew's  time,  and  long  before,  the  common  jail  of  the 
shire  was  at  Launceston.  To-day  it  is  at  Bodmin,  being 
one  of  the  few  privileges  of  which  Truro,  the  modern  capital, 
was  not  particularly  anxious  to  deprive  Bodmin. 

Is  there  a  list  of  Devon  prisons  in  existence  ? 

J.  Hambley  Rowe. 

292.  F.R.F. — A  series  of  articles  on  churches  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Lynton  appeared  in  the  North  Devon 
Journal  for  1875,  over  the  initials  "  F.R.F."  I  should  be 
much  obliged  for  the  name  and  address  of  the  writer. 

R.  B.  M. 

293.  The  Lemon  Stream. — The  stream  which  flows 
past  Newton  Bushel  is,  I  understand,  called  the  Lemon. 
One  of  the  great  Marshes  in  Kent,  now  called  Romford  Marsh, 
the  recipient  of  340  streamlets,  was  formerly  known  as  Lemon 
Marsh,  and  the  one  river  through  which  it  discharges  into  the 
sea  as  the  Lemon  river.  Would  one  of  those  who  busy 
themselves  with  place-names  and  their  derivation  kindly 
suggest  what  is  the  meaning  joi  the  word  Lemon  or  Limun  ? 

%C\  l/KX/Z \  ^tolo         Oswald  J.  Reichel. 

294.  Cranmer's  Cupboard. — In  Donn's  Map  of  Devon 
(1765),  this  name  is  given  to  a  small  "  village  "  in  Wear  Giffard, 
near  to  what  was  then  called  Jones  Bridge,  but  afterwards 
became  Jopes  Bridge,  and  is  now  generally  known  as  Chopes 
Bridge.  In  the  Ordnance  Map  of  1809  Cranmer's  Cupboard 
had  become  Cranbury  Cupboard,  but  the  name  does  not 
appear  at  all  in  the  present  i-inch  Ordnance  Map.  Mr. 
George  M.  Doe  informs  me  that  the  name  is  given  as  Cranbury 
Cupboard  in  leases  dated  1796  and  1835  respectively,  but  it  is 
now  called  Corner's  Cupboard,  and  is  only  a  small  piece  of 
ground,  etc.   What  is  the  origin  of  the  name  ? 

R.  Pearse  Chope. 
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295.  Baker's  Monument. — In  Donn's  Map  of  Devon 
(1765),  on  the  road  from  Exeter  to  Honiton,  about  one  mile 
E.  of  Rockbere  and  half  a  mile  W.  of  "  Hand  and  Pen/'  is 
apparently  indicated  an  obelisk  or  monolith  on  the  northern 
hedge,  named  "  Baker's  Monument."  Is  it  still  there  ? 
Whom  does  it  commemorate  ?    Has  it  any  inscription  ? 

R.  Pearse  Chore. 

296.  Confraternity  of  Minstrels. — On  16  June,  1440, 
Bishop  Lacy  granted  a  forty  days'  Indulgence  to  all  who 
contributed  to  the  upkeep  of  the  Confraternity  of  Minstrels 
of  Blessed  Mary  Magdalen  of  Launceston,  by  will  or  otherwise 
( Register,  770) .  Is  anything  more  known  of  this  Confraternity, 
or  of  similar  brotherhoods  in  Devon  or  Cornwall  ?  Had  the 
Minstrels  Gallery  in  Exeter  Cathedral  any  connexion  with 
such  a  body  ?  R.  Pearse  Chope. 

297.  MOIDORES  IN  THE  WEST  OF  ENGLAND   (VIII.,  p.  22, 

par.  21 ;  p.  56,  par.  54  ;  p.  122,  par.  106). — Confirmation  of  the 
prevalence  of  these  Portuguese  coins  in  the  eighteenth  century* 
is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  they  were  actually  prescribed  as 
part  of  the  consideration  money  or  fine  in  leases.  Thus,  in 
a  lease  dated  Feb.  2,  1760,  from  Sir  William  Courtenay,  Bart., 
of  Powderham  Castle,  to  Richard  Cross,  Esq., of  Exeter,  of 
a  certain  messuage  and  tenement  in  Alphington  for  the  usual 
term  of  three  lives  or  99  years,  the  consideration  money  was 
£640  "  and  Six  Moydors  of  Gold."  No  doubt,  a  similar 
clause  was  inserted  in  other  Courtenay  leases  of  that  period. 

It  is,  however,  possible  that  the  payment  of  these  coins 
was  not  long  insisted  upon,  for  there  is  a  statement  by  Wilkes, 
quoted  in  Boswell's  Life  of  Johnson,  that  there  was  a  vote  of 
the  House  of  Commons  for  remitting  money  to  pay  the  army 
in  America  in  Portugal  pieces,  when,  in  reality,  the  remittance 
was  not  made  in  Portugal  money,  but  in  our  specie. 

R.  Pearse  Chope. 

298.  Bokerel  or  Elyot's  House  (X.,  p.  12,  par.  4). — 
The  Elyot  House  was  that  now  numbered  73  in  the  High 
Street,  Nos.  70-71  (a  single  house)  being  next  St.  Petrock's 
church  and  No.  74  at  the  corner  of  South  Street ;  the  fronts 
are  all  modern.    Oliver  in  his   Ecclesiastical  Antiquities 
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(Edn.  of  1839,  pp.  79-80)  treating  of  Benefactors  to  St. 
Petrock's  Parish,  says  :  "  Thomas  Elyot,  Collector  of  the 
Customs  to  King  Henry  VII. ,  for  the  ports  of  Exeter  and 
Dartmouth,  gave,  5  Aug.,  1505,  his  house  near  the  Great 
Conduit  in  High  Street.  Its  back  front,  towards  the  Globe 
Inn,  is  the  admiration  of  every  beholder." 

A  lithograph  by  Featherstone  in  this  book,  and  one  by 
S.  Whiteford  in  Dymond's  History  of  St.  Petrock's  Parish 
(p.  39),  show  it  as  it  was  before  the  removal,  in  1844  or 
1845,  of  its  elaborately  enriched  three-storied  bow- window 
to  the  Episcopal  Palace.  The  Manageress  of  the  Globe 
Hotel  took  me  into  a  side-court  (formerly  belonging  to  the 
High  Street  houses,  I  judge),  through  which  there  is  a  tradi- 
tional right-of-way  by  a  passage  having  an  ancient  door 
in  South  Street,  and  showed  me  the  altered  back  of  No.  73, 
which,  she  said,  Mr.  Drake,  sen.,  had  told  her  was  the  Elyot 
House.  I  could  recognize  the  houses  adjoining  it  in  the 
drawings,  that  on  the  left  (at  right-angles  to  it)  being  No.  1, 
South  Street ■ — an  eating-house,  perhaps  a  survival  from  the 
times  when  that  part  of  South  Street,  from  Little  Stile  to 
the  High  Street,  was  known  as  Regula  Cocorum,  or  Cooks'  Row. 

One  of  the  deeds  printed  in  Dymond's  Hist,  of  St.  Petrock 
(p.  29),  recites  that  in  1828  the  feoffees  had  leased  the  Elyot 
House  to  a  John  Stark,  who  died  in  1840,  that  he  had  sublet 
the  premises  to  Pasmore  and  Savery,  Woollen-drapers,  and 
left  them  in  bad  repair.  In  Dymond's  Calendar  of  Documents 
belonging  to  the  Feoffees  .  .  .  (printed  1889)  there  is 
the  entry  (p.  2)  :  "  Thomas  Elyot 's  Gift  of  a  house  in  St. 
Petrock's  (now  in  possession,  held  by  Messrs.  Passmore)." 

Besley's  Exeter  Directory  shows,  in  1888-9,  Passmore 
and  Wilcox,  Woollen  Merchants,  Nos.  73  and  74,  High  Street ; 

1845  (the  year  of  the  alterations),  Passmore,  draper,  No.  74  ; 

1846  to  1861,  Passmore  and  Savery,  Woollens,  etc.,  Nos. 
73  and  74. 

In  my  Topography  of  the  Cathedral  Close  (p.  92)  I  have 
cited  a  Licence  (No.  4575,  fol.  6d.)  granted  by  the  D.  &  C. 
to  Thomas  Elyot,  in  the  year  1500,  for  the  construction  of 
a  window — doubtless  the  window — in  the  wall  of  this  house. 

Ethel  Lega-Weekes. 
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299.  "The  Visitation  Books  of  the  Exeter  Arch- 
deaconry."— It  is  owing  to  the  kindness  of  the  custodians  of 
these  books,  that  I  have  been  able  to  make  a  careful  exam- 
ination of  them.  They  form  a  most  valuable  and  interesting 
link  in  archidiaconal  and  parochial  history,  and,  as  they 
are  now  kept  in  duplicate,  there  is  every  hope  that  the  series 
may  be  continued  for  future  generations  to  use  and  enjoy. 
These  books  are  used,  as  their  name  implies,  at  the  Visitation 
of  the  Archdeacon,  and  are  familiar  to  the  Clergy  as  the 
source  from  which  their  names  are  "  called  over  "  by  the 
Registrar. 

The  series  goes  back  to  1631,  and  the  books  are  nearly 
uniform  in  size  and  plan  ;  for  some  few  years  the  volumes 
are  missing,  probably  due,  with  other  causes,  to  the  way 
in  which  they  have  been  kept  in  the  past ;  some  of  the 
existing  books  showing  signs  of  very  careless  treatment ; 
they  are  now,  however,  receiving  every  care  and  attention 
at  the  hands  of  the  Registrar  of  the  Archdeaconry  and  the 
Diocesan  Archivist. 

So  far  as  this  Diocese  is  concerned,  the  Archdeaconry 
of  Exeter  is  the  only  one  of  the  four  Archdeaconries  which 
has  anything  like  so  complete  a  series,  and  it  may  be  that 
in  other  Dioceses  the  books  of  even  one  Archdeaconry  have 
not  been  kept. 

The  merging  into  the  Archdeaconry  of  the  "  Peculiars  " 
in  1848  and  the  subsequent  rearrangement  in  1875 
of  the  Archdeaconry  and  Deaneries  is  duly  noted  in 
the  books.  These  books  contain,  besides  the  names  of  the 
Clergy,  the  names  of  the  Churchwardens,  and  in  some  cases 
Sidesmen,  of  the  several  parishes,  both  those  who  were 
summoned  to,  and  also  those  who  were  sworn  in  at,  the 
Visitation — the  fees  payable  in  connection  with  each  parish, 
including  those  in  respect  of  the  copies  of  the  Parochial 
Registers — a  note  as  to  the  attendance  of  those  summoned 
to  the  Visitation,  and  occasionally  the  reason  for  which  an 
Incumbent  or  Curate  was  excused  from  attending. 

There  can  also  be  gathered  from  the  books,  the  names  of 
the  Archdeacons,  Registrars,  and  Apparitors  of  the  Arch- 
deaconry, as  also  of  the  Rural  Deans,  and  in  not  a  few  of  the 
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books  there  is  the  original  mandate  from  the  Bishop  for  the 
election  of  this  official ;  this  Diocese  being  one  of  the  very- 
few  Dioceses,  if  not  the  only  one,  in  which  the  Rural  Deans 
are  elected  by  the  Incumbents  of  the  Deanery,  and  not 
appointed  by  the  Bishop. 

In  some  instances  a  Churchwarden  is  sworn  in  as  a 
"  Deputy."  This  seems  to  refer  to  the  custom  of  each  tenement 
in  a  parish  having  to  supply  a  Churchwarden  in  rotation, 
and,  when  unable  to  do  so,  either  from  the  youth  or  sex  of 
the  holder  of  such  tenement,  obtaining  a  Deputy  ;  the  sex, 
as  early  as  the  18th  century,  was  no  bar  to  holding  the  office  ; 
in  some  cases  Clergy  appear  as  Wardens. 

From  these  books  I  have  made  lists  of  the  Archdeacons, 
Registrars,  Apparitors,  Rural  Deans,  Churchwardens,  and 
Sidesmen,  copies  of  which  I  can  supply  to  any  who  would 
have  any  use  for  them.  Henry  H.  Courtenay. 

300.  The  Boundaries  of  Hundreds,  Ancient  and 
Modern. — I  should  be  glad  to  be  put  in  possession  of  any 
references  to  the  subjects  of  County  divisions  into  Hundreds 
and  of  Hundred  divisions  into  Tithings,  more  especially 
in  reference  to  the  counties  of  Devon  and  Cornwall. 

A  study  of  the  Domesday  Survey  of  Cornwall,  more 
particularly  as  recorded  in  the  Exon  Copy,  shows  that  the 
modern  boundaries  of  the  Hundreds  are  not  those  of  the 
ancient  Hundreds. 

To-day,  for  example,  the  whole  of  Crowan  parish  is  in 
the  Hundred  of  Kerrier.  In  12  Edw.  I.  Binnerton  manor 
was  reckoned  in  the  Hundred  of  Penwith ;  it  forms  an 
extensive  portion  of  the  parish  of  Crowan. 

As  Canon  Taylor  pointed  out  in  a  letter  to  Canon  Hammond 
of  Menheniot,  the  latter  parish  is  now  wholly  in  the  Hundred 
of  East  (Wyvelshire),  whereas  the  manors  of  Trethew  and 
Cartuther  (Croftededor  in  Domesday)  in  that  parish  appear 
in  Faweton  Hundred,  more  generally  called  the  Hundred  of 
West  (Wyvelshire). 

Arrallas  (Arganlis  of  Domesday)  in  St.  Enoder,  appears 
amongst  the  manors  of  Powder,  though  to-day  the  whole  of 
St.  Enoder  is  in  Pydar  Hundred. 
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Laneast  is  shared  by  the  two  Hundreds  of  Stratton  and 
East  (see  Martyn's  Map  Index,  p.  87).  Maker  is  partly 
in  the  Hundred  of  East  and  partly  in  one  of  the  Devon 
Hundreds.  Germoe  parish  is  given  as  in  Kerrier  and  in 
Penwith. 

Tregrenna  in  Alternon  parish,  now  in  the  Hundred  of 
Stratton,  was  in  the  Hundred  of  East  in  the  Domesday  Survey. 

I  suspect  that,  when  the  Tithing  was  the  unit  of  local 
government,  the  boundaries  of  the  Hundreds  followed  such 
well-marked  features  as  the  larger  streams  and  the  highways, 
and  that,  when  the  parish  became  the  unit,  a  readjustment 
of  the  Hundred  boundaries  became  necessary. 

When  did  the  change  from  Tithing  to  Parochial  govern- 
ment come  about  ?  J.  Hambley  Rowe, 

301.  Barnstaple  Ovens  (X.,  p.  303,  par.  287). — 
These  ovens  are  still  in  use  in  North  Devon  and  are,  as  for 
many  years,  manufactured  at  the  Old  Litchdon  Potteries 
in  Barnstaple,  by  Messrs.  C.  H.  Brannam  and  Sons.  They 
are  preferred  because  of  the  undoubted  flavour  imparted  to 
the  bread  baked  in  them,  due  it  is  said  to  the  "  atmosphere 
caused  by  the  wood  (mostly  furze  or  ash)  with  which  the  oven 
is  heated." 

That  their  construction  is  purely  local  is  due  to  the  mater- 
ials used,  viz.  a  mixture  of  clay  from  Fremington  and  gravel 
from  the  River  Torridge.  The  clay  is  of  a  rich  fatty  nature 
and  will  stand,  or  rather,  requires  a  large  quantity  of  "  opening 
material,"  as  it  is  called  in  the  trade,  to  enable  it  to  stand  the 
burning  and  to  prevent  "spitting."  The  craftsman  prefers 
to  use  clay  that  has  previously  been  potted — that  is,  worked 
up  to  shape  and  for  some  reason  not  sent  to  kiln;  failing 
that,  only  clay  that  has  weathered  for  twelve  months  should 
be  used. 

The  gravel  must  be  of  a  kind  that  does  not  form  lime  in 
burning.  Taw  gravel  does  this,  so  cannot  be  used.  As  the 
gravel  varies  in  sharpness  and  coarseness,  considerable 
experience  is  required  in  determining  the  exact  proportion 
in  the  mixture. 

T 
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The  general  shape  and  size  of  these  cloam  ovens  is  shown 
in  the  sketch  reproduced.  In  construction  the  mixture  is 
hand-moulded  in  sections  or  separate  pieces — bottom,  top, 
sides,  and  front ;  which,  when  dry  enough  to  hold  shape, 
are  put  together  and  the  pieces  worked  in  with  a  tool  and  by 
the  fingers — the  whole  being  finished  quite  air-tight .  After 
a  period  of  drying,  an  air  hole  is  made  in  the  future  door  to 
let  out  air  and  prevent  splitting.  Handles  are  then  fixed  on 
and  the  door  cut  out.  The  whole  is  then  left  until  sufficiently 
dry  for  firing  in  the  same  kiln  with  other  cloam  articles. 

The  fixing  or  setting  of  these  ovens  is  a  matter  of  much 
importance.  One  of  the  oldest  plans — and  in  Mr.  Brannam's 
opinion  a  very  good  one — was  to  bed  the  oven  in  a  mixture 
prepared  from  road  scrapings,  if  of  a  clayey  nature,  with 
plenty  of  horse  droppings  well  mixed  and  worked  up,  for  there 
was  no  fear  in  those  days  of  the  deteriorating  effect  of  tar  and 
oil.  A  layer  of  this  mixture  ij  inches  thick  was  first  put 
down  and  the  oven  floated  on  level :  the  whole  was  then  covered 
with  about  one  inch  layer  of  the  mixture,  which  in  practice 
would  all  bake  up  and  so  form  a  second  oven  or  casing 
which  retained  the  heat.  Brick  or  stone  masonry  built 
over  and  around,  at  least  twelve  inches  thick,  completed 
the  operations. 
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Usually  these  ovens  were  placed  at  the  side  of  the  large 
open  hearths,  so  as  to  allow  the  smoke  to  clear  off  easily, 
and  this  had  the  advantage  that  they  were  never  really  cold 
and  always  dry — a  most  important  point. 

When  heating  the  oven  the  correct  temperature  is  judged 
from  the  colour  of  the  oven  itself  and  by  throwing  in  a  little 
new  flour  on  the  floor  of  the  oven  and  observing  the  colour 
imparted  to  it — here  again  experience  is  most  important. 

It  may  be  interesting  also  to  note  that  in  the  olden  days 
the  pans  used  for  scalding  cream  were  invariably  made  of 
cloam,  and  old  farm  folk  claimed  that  their  use  produced 
more  and  better  cream.  Mr.  Brannam  informs  me  that  before 
the  "  bodley  "  or  kitchen  range  became  general,  these  cloam 
milk-pans  were  scalded  over  special  earthenware  stoves 
heated  by  wood.  F.  W.  C. 

[Are  any  of  these  special  stoves  still  in  existence  ?  If  so, 
they  should  find  a  place  in  one  of  our  county  museums.  A 
description  and  illustration  would  be  much  appreciated. — 
Eds.] 

302.  Dedication  of  Churches  in  the  Diocese  of  Exeter 
(XL,  p.  122,  par.  152  ;  p.  163,  par.  221 ;  p.  210,  par.  264). — 
Rattery.  Some  fifteen  years  ago  I  wrote  the  then  incumbent 
of  Rattery  that  the  dedication  of  his  church,  hitherto  unknown, 
was  distinctly  stated  in  the  Cartulary  of  Torre  Abbey,  upon 
the  transcription  of  which  I  was  then  engaged.  My  letter 
was  never  acknowledged,  but  for  the  information  of  others 
the  quotation  is  as  follows : — 

"  Quit-claim  of  master  W.  de  Pembroc  concerning  the 
chapel  of  Kokinton :  dated  8  October,  1203,  commences : 
Noverint  universi  quod  ego  magister  Walter  de  Pembroc  rector 
ecclesiae  Sanctae  Mariae  de  Rattrewe  quantum  in  me  est  renun- 
ciavi,  etc. 

It  is  strange  that  the  dedication  to  St.  Mary  of  the  parish 
church  of  Rattery  should  have  been  forgotten. 

Hugh  R.  Watkin. 

303.  Dedication  of  Churches  in  the  Diocese  of  Exeter 
(XI.,  p.  122,  par.  152  ;  p.  163,  par.  221 ;  p.  210,  par.  264). — 
Attention  should  be  called  to  Prebendary  Hingeston- 
Randolph's  corrections  that  appeared  in  Devon  and  Cornwall 
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Notes  and  Gleanings,  vols.  ii.  and  iii.  He  gives  as  the  correct 
dedications  the  following  : — 

Dunchideock  to  St.  Michael  the  Archangel;  Rockbeare,  St 
Martin  ;  Milton  Abbot,  SS.  Constantine  &  Egidius;  Marham- 
church,  Marwenna;  Modbury,  St.  Peter;  Manaccan,  St. 
Manaca ;  Grade,  Holy  Cross  &  St.  Grada ;  Endellion,  St- 
Endelienta ;  St.  Kew,  St.  Docwinus  ;  Axminster,  St.  John 
the  Baptist.  F.  Rose-Troup. 

304.  Pape  of  Exeter  (XL,  p.  128,  par.  164). — Pape 
should  read  Page.  If  I  remember  rightly,  I  looked  up  the 
original  entry  on  the  Patent  Roll  and  found  the  third  letter 
difficult  to  decipher,  but  it  seemed  to  be  a  g.  In  several  other 
cases,  e.g.  Assize  Rolls,  Coram  Rege  Rolls,  etc.,  the  word 
is  distinctly  "  page,"  but  the  rest  of  the  name  varies. 
"  William  Hugo  Page  of  Alured  de  la  Porta  ; "  "  Hugo  page, 
etc.";  "William  Hugepage  of  Exeter";  are  some  of  the 
variants.  It  seems  possible  that  he  was  a  page  of  unusual 
size,  who  bore  part  of  the  mayoral  insignia  in  processions. 
My  account  of  the  murder  of  Walter  de  Lechlade  is  now 
ready  for  publication  and  will  contain  much  fresh  information 
upon  the  subject.  F.  Rose-Troup. 

305.  The  Swan  of  the  Exe  (XL,  p.  144,  par.  178  ; 
p.  166,  par.  230). — This  curiosity  is  now  lying  in  "  Eales' 
dock,"  between  Starcross  and  The  Warren.  Mr.  Eales  was 
a  well-known  resident  at  Cofton,  and  the  curious  variations 
of  his  name,  and  suggestions  as  to  the  reason  for  the  name 
of  his  dock,  have  drawn  from  me  this  note. 

Henry  H.  Courtenay. 

306.  Exmouth — Sir  John  Colliton  (XL,  p.  146,  par. 
186  ;  p.  209,  par.  261). — Mr.  Chanter  in  his  interesting 
account  of  Sir  John  Colleton's  connection  with  Exmouth 
has  missed  the  correct  locality  by  a  few  yards.  Sir  John's 
"  pleasaunce  "  was  on  the  East,  not  the  West,  side  of  Exeter 
road.  The  West  side,  where  the  Schools  stand,  and  Exeter 
road  itself  were  part  of  the  bay  until  the  sea  dam  was  erected 
about  the  year  1825.  Parts  of  the  "  pleasaunce  "  may  still 
be  seen  by  entering  the  drangway  next  Mr.  John  Carter's 
coal  office  in  the  Exeter  road.    Presumably  the  house  in 
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which  Sir  John  lived  was  on  the  site  of  the  present  "  manor 
house "  in  New  North  Road  facing  George  Street.  Can 
Mr.  Chanter  say  whether  Sir  John  was  then  the  owner  of 
the  reputed  manor  of  Hille,  Rull,  or  Ryll  as  it  is  now  called  ? 

Hille  or  Rull — a  similar  change  of  Hille  into  Rull  is  to  be 
found  in  Payhembury, — was  originally  a  tenement  of  Bradham 
manor.  When  King  John  gave  Bradham  manor,  which 
includes  the  village  of  Withycombe  and  formed  a  portion 
of  the  Crown  manor  of  East  Budleigh,  to  St.  Nicholas  Priory 
in  1206,  he  excepted  the  tenement  of  Hille  or  Rull,  then  held 
by  one  Morey  or  Morinus,  and  charged  Morey,  to  whom  he 
then  gave  Hille  or  Rull,  to  hold  it  of  the  King  in  sergeanty 
by  the  service  of  acting  as  bailiff  of  the  hundred  of  East 
Budleigh.  Before  that  date,  as  we  learn  from  the  Quo  Warranto 
rolls,  the  tenants  of  Bradham  manor  had  served  the  office 
of  bailiff  turn  and  turn  about.  The  tenement  of  Hille  or 
Rull  consisted  of  the  town  part  of  Withycombe  separated 
from  Bradham  by  the  old  course  of  Brixton  Brook  on  the 
marsh  side,  and  by  the  manor  of  Chikston,  now  called  Exmouth, 
on  the  south  side.  Within  Rull  manor  was  the  Chapel  of 
St.  Margaret,  now  a  butcher's  shop  in  Chapel  Street,  but 
exhibiting  on  the  outside  the  old  waterstoke.  As  Sir  John 
Colleton  in  1722  devoted  himself  to  embellishing  the  chapel 
of  St.  Michael  in  the  village  of  Withycombe,  it  may  be  pre- 
sumed that,  before  or  about  that  date,  St.  Margaret's  had  been 
diverted  to  secular  purposes.  Amongst  other  things  which 
Sir  John  did  for  St.  Michael's  chapel  was  the  erection  of  a 
reredos  with  the  Ten  Commandments  on  it,  which,  when 
St.  Michael's  chapel  was  pulled  down,  was  transferred  to 
St.  John's-in-the-Wilderness.  Besides  St.  Margaret's  and 
St.  Michael's  there  were  two  other  chapels  within  East 
Budleigh  Crown  estate,  St.  James'  at  Dalditch,  and  St. 
Leonard's  (where  ?).  All  four  are  mentioned  in  Bishop 
Lacy's  Register  as  existing  on  15  May,  1435.  St  John's-in- 
the-Wilderness  in  Withycombe  Raleigh  was  a  separate 
parish  and  manor  before  the  Conquest.  It  never  included 
the  village  of  Withycombe  and  ended  a  little  East  of  Bradham 
Lane,  where  its  own  mill  stood. 

Oswald  J.  Reichel. 
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307.  Mechanical  Telegraph  Stations  (XI.,  p.  196,  par, 
241). — A  list  of  the  semaphore  stations  between  the  Admiralty, 
London,  and  Plymouth  Dock  was  given  in  "  The  Picture  of 
Plymouth,"  at  p.  187  (attributed  to  Henry  Woollcombe,i8i2). 
The  stations  in  Devon  were  :  Dalwood  Common  (then  Dorset)  ft 
St.  Cyres,  Rockbere,  Haldon,  Knighton,  Marley,  Lee,  Saltram. 
Rockbeare  Hill  appears  to  be  about  half  a  mile  to  the  north- 
west of  West  Hill  Church.  R.  B.  M. 

308.  Cock-fighting  (XL,  p.  195,  par.  239). — I  can  remember 
hearing  of  a  celebrated  cock-fight,  largely  attended,  which 
took  place  at  or  near  Churston  Ferrers  about  60  years  ago 
and  was  broken  up  b}'  the  police. 

Others  took  place  at  Diptford,  and  there  were  two  families 
who  were  interested  in  the  sport  and  bred  famous  prize 
cocks ;  they  were  Gillham  of  Berry  Pomeroy,  and  Jonas  of 
Diptford.  A  fight  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Diptford,  about 
50  years  ago,  was  surprised  by  the  police,  and  those  taking 
part  were  tried  at  Totnes  by  the  County  Justices  and  heavily 
fined ;  when  the  first  fines  were  inflicted,  one  of  the  parties 
who  held  the  funds  of  the  cock-fighters  paid  them  and  shook 
the  bag  of  money  to  show  there  was  plenty  left,  but  late  in 
the  afternoon  the  bag  was  empty  and  then  money  had  to 
be  borrowed  to  pay  the  fines.  I  don't  know  of  a  case  since 
tried  by  the  Totnes  Bench,  but  have  heard  of  occasional 
secret  fights. 

An  old  Mr.  Gillham  of  Longcombe,  Berry  Pomeroy,  a 
very  big  man,  had,  some  years  since,  one  of  his  best  prize 
fighting-cocks  stolen  by  one  of  his  rivals,  whom  he  prosecuted, 
and  the  alleged  thief  was  committed  for  trial  at  Exeter,  but 
Mr.  Gillham  died  suddenly  in  the  Castle  Yard,  Exeter,  on 
the  day  the  case  was  to  be  tried ;  since  then,  I  have  not 
heard  of  cock-fighting  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Totnes. 
The  Totnes  Antiquarian  Society  recently  had  presented  to 
it  some  steel  spurs  used  in  cock-fighting. 

Edward  Windeatt. 
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309.  The  "  Scirland  Stone  "  (XI.,  p.  152,  par.  206 ; 
p.  197,  par.  246). — Sometimes  one  can't  see  the  wood  for 
trees.  May  not  this  be  an  example  ?  Scirland,  otherwise 
scyreland,  or  shireland  stone  seems  pretty  obvious  and  was 
no  doubt  a  boundary  stone  of  the  shire  or  county.  The 
Saxon  scir%  literally  a  cut  or  share,  appears  to  be  closely 
connected  with  the  Saxon  scearu,  as  Mrs.  Rose-Troup  suggests, 
which  also  means  a  cutting  or  shearing,  and  then  that  which 
is  cut  off,  and  next  land  cut  off  or  apportioned. 

Oswald  J.  Reichel. 

310.  Fishchowter's  Lane,  Totnes  (XL,  p.  196,  par.  242). 
I  have  always  understood  the  lane  in  question  was  one  used 
by  pack-horses  and  persons  bringing  fish  from  Dartmouth 
and  Start  Bay  to  Totnes.  Edward  Windeatt. 

[Analogous  names  are  Timers'  Lane,;Northam,  along  which 
the  lime-carriers'  pack-horses  passed  to  and  from  the  limekilns 
on  the  bank  of  River  Torridge ;  Salters'  Way  in  Lincolnshire, 
used  by  salt-carriers  ;  and  the  well-known  Pilgrims'  Way. — 
Eds.] 

311.  Windmills  of  Devon  and  Cornwall  (XL,  p.  226, 
par.  278). — The  well-known  example,  which  overlooks  the 
Compton  valley,  from  which  Windmill  lane  leads  to  Compton 
pool,  and  which  is  to  be  seen  in  a  field  on  the  west  side  of  the 
road  from  Moles  Cross  just  before  descending  Red  hill  to 
Whilborough,  is  probably  coeval  in  age,  and  of  the  same 
strong  masonry  as  the  ruined  shells  at  Churston  and  Shorton- 
Another  ruin  of  an  ancient  windmill  overlooks  the  Upton 
Vale  on  the  hill  between  Hele  and  the  Torquay  Cricket-ground. 
The  view  from  the  top  of  both  these  ruins  would  be  well 
worth  the  ascent,  and  in  the  interest  of  the  many  visitors  to 
the  neighbourhood  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  local  authori- 
ties, in  agreement  with  the  owners,  do  not  turn  these  old 
monuments  to  some  such  use.  Hugh  R.  Watkin. 

[The  windmill  near  Almiston  (Lane  Mill),  referred  to  in 
the  previous  Note  (p.  227),  has  entirely  disappeared,  but  there 
is  a  ruined  tower  still  in  existence  near  Instow. — Eds.] 
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312.  Equestrian  Ridge  Tiles  (XI.,  p.  219,  par.  271)* — 
The  tile  at  Totnes  has  been  damaged,  the  head  being  knocked 
off.  I  have  one  which  is  quite  perfect ;  it  appears  never  to 
have  been  put  up  on  a  house.  It  is  said  to  have  been  made 
at  brick-works  at  Bridgetown,  Totnes.  The  length  is  22 
inches  ;  height  complete  of  tile  and  horse  and  rider  13I  inches  ; 
height  of  horse  to  shoulder  6J  inches ;  height  of  rider  above 
horse  7  inches ;  length  of  horse,  head  to  tail,  13  inches ; 
rider  from  foot  to  head  11 J  inches. 

Some  years  ago  I  furnished  Mr.  Baring-Gould  with  a 
photograph  of  it ;  it  forms  the  frontispiece  of  his  "  Strange 
Survivals,  some  Chapters  in  the  History  of  Man,"  published 
by  Methuen  &  Co.,  1892,  and  these  equestrian  ridge  tiles  are 
referred  to  in  Chapter  II.  of  that  work,  "  On  Gables."  There 
are  two  other  small  sketches  of  my  tile ;  also  of  one  at  West 
Looe,  of  which  the  body  of  the  rider  appears  to  be  missing ; 
there  is  also  a  sketch  of  the  one  at  Exeter. 

Mr.  Baring-Gould  says,  at  page  55  :  "On  old  Devonshire 
houses  the  first  ridge  tile  on  the  main  gable  was  very  commonly 
moulded  to  represent  a  horse  and  his  rider.  The  popular 
explanation  is  that  these  tiles  were  put  up  over  the  houses 
where  Charles  I.  slept,  but  this  is  a  mistake,  they  are  found 
where  Charles  never  was.  At  one  time  they  were  pretty 
common.  Now  some  remain,  but  only  a  few,  at  Plymouth, 
Exeter,  Totnes,  Tavistock,  and  at  East  Looe  and  Padstow 
in  Cornwall.  One  at  Truro  represents  a  horse  bearing 
skins  on  the  back,  and  is  so  contrived  as  to  whistle  in  the 
wind.  None  are  earlier  than  the  seventeenth  century,  yet 
they  certainly  take  the  place  of  more  ancient  figures  and 
they  carry  us  back  in  thought  to  the  period  when  the  horse 
or  horsehead  was  the  ornament  proper  to  every  gable. 

These  little  tile  horses  and  men  are  of  divine  ancestry, 
they  trace  back  to  Wriotan  and  his  hell  horse." 

Can  anyone  say  if  those  that  were  at  Plymouth,  Tavi- 
stock, East  Looe,  Truro,  and  Padstow  are  still  in  existence, 
and  supply  particulars  or  sketches  of  them  ?  There  is  a 
modern  facsimile  of  mine  on  a  house  in  New  Street, 
Ashburton.  Edward  Windeatt. 


Equestrian  Ridge  Tile 

(In  possession  of  Edward  Windeatt,  Esq.,  Totnes). 
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313.  Exeter  House  and  St.  Clement  Dane's  Rectory, 
London. — "  First  amongst  other  buildings  memorable  for 
greatness  on  the  river  of  Thames/'  says  Stow,  was  "  Excester 
House,  so  called  for  that  the  same  belonged  to  the  Bishops 
of  Excester,  and  was  their  inn  or  London  lodging."  It  stood 
just  opposite  to  the  east  end  of  the  church  of  St.  Clement 
Danes,  on  a  portion  of  what  was  known  as  the  Outer  Temple, 
traversed  by  Essex  Street  and  Devereux  Court.  The  early 
history  of  the  Outer  Temple  is  obscure,  but  it  probably 
belonged  to  the  Knights  Templars,  to  whom  the  earliest 
grant,  of  which  there  is  evidence,  was  Henry  IFs.  gift  or 
confirmation  including  the  advowson  of  St.  Clement  Danes 
(Vict.  Hist.  London,  485).  On  the  suppression  of  the  Knights 
Templars  in  the  reign  of  Edward  II.,  the  bulk  of  their  property, 
by  statute  in  Parliament  held  23  Feb.,  1324,  was  assigned  to 
the  Knights  Hospitallers  (the  Knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem) 
but  both  the  Outer  Temple  and  the  advowson  of  St.  Clement 
Danes  seem  to  have  passed,  either  then  or  previously,  to  the 
Austin  Canons  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  at  Warwick,  for  on 
6  March,  1324,  a  licence  was  granted  for  the  alienation  in 
mortmain  to  Walter  Stapeldon,  Bishop  of  Exeter,  and  his 
successors,  by  the  prior  and  convent  of  the  house  of  St, 
Sepulchre's,  Warwick,  of  5  messuages,  one  carucate  of  land, 
and  10s.  xod.  of  rent  in  the  suburb  of  the  city  of  London  in 
the  parish  of  St.  Clement  Danes  without  the  Bar  of  the  New 
Temple,  London,  and  "  Haryngeye,"  and  of  the  advowson  of 
the  church  of  St.  Clement  Danes,  which  were  held  in  chief  at 
of  the  honour  of  Leicester,  so  that  the  Bishop  might  appro- 
priate the  said  church,  in  exchange  for  8  acres  of  land  in 
Snytenfeld  (Snitterfield),  co.  Warwick,  and  the  advowson 
of  the  church  of  Snytenfeld,  which  they  might  also  appro- 
priate (Cat.  Pat.  Rolls,  Edw.  II.,  iv.,  390).  Whatever  the 
acreage  of  this  "  carucate  "  may  have  been,  it  was  certainly 
a  considerable  area,  and  it  is  assumed  that  it  was  on  this 
site  that  Stapeldon  commenced  to  build  his  mansion,  although 
he  already  had  a  London  house  in  Eldedeanes  Lane  (now 
Waiwick  Lane).  I  can  find  no  authoiity  for  the  statement 
often  made  that  the  Knights  Hospitallers  granted  a  lease  of 
the  Outer  Temple  to  Stapeldon. 
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At  the  date  of  Stapeldon's  murder,  15  Oct.,  1326,  the 
house  was  still  uncompleted,  for  he  was  even  then  "  making 
a  faire  toure  on  the  very  Tamys  side,  anr>,  takk'ng  stone  and 
lyme  to  finish  it,  sent  a  force  to  the  ch.jrch  of  the  White 
Freres  (Freres  de  la  Pie),  and  toke  it,"  (Stapeldon's  Reg.,  xxx). 
Other  accounts  describe  this  church  as  the  Holy  Innocents 
(Grandisson's  Reg.,  1539),  and  '  Le  Lawles  Chirche  "  (Stapel- 
don's Reg.,  xxix),  while  a  fourth  account  mentions  "  a  certain 
old  cemetery,  then  altogether  disused,  which  had  belonged, 
formerly,  to  the  Brothers  who  used  to  be  called  the  Freres 
Pyes  "  (Ibid.  xxxi).  The  Bishop's  headless  corpse  was  first 
buried  "  in  the  hepe  of  rubrische  about  his  Toure/'  and, 
*'  after  xj  weeks,  at  the  request  of  Quene  Isabel's  lettres,  it 
was  caried  to  the  Chirch  thereby,  and  after  to  Excestre  " 
(Ibid,  xxx).  This  church  was  not  St.  Clement  Danes,  as 
is  generally  supposed,  for  the  account  immediately  adds  : 
"  And  the  2  Esquires  bodyes  were  caryed  to  S.  Clementes 
Chirch,  and  there  buried." 

The  London  settlement  of  Pied  Friars,  or  Friars  de  Pica, 
is  mentioned  neither  by  Dugdale  nor  by  Tanner,  but  that 
there  was  such  a  community  seems  certain,  considering  that  it 
figures  among  other  London  houses  receiving  alms  on  the 
second  anniversary  of  Queen  Eleanor  of  Castille.  and  that  the 
King's  wardrobe  accounts  of  1300  record  a  gift  to  these  Friars 
of  8s.  (Vict.  Hist.  Lond.,  516).  They  received  the  name  of 
Pied  Friars  from  the  colours  of  their  habit,  which  was  black 
and  white,  like  a  magpie.  They  had  only  a  brief  ex.stence, 
as  they  were  obliged,  by  the  Council  of  Lyons,  to  join  one  or 
other  of  the  four  great  mendicant  Orders  (Gasquet.  English 
Monastic  Life,  242).  From  the  above  identification,  it  seems 
probable  that  the  London  house  was  absorbed  by  the  White 
Friars,  At  any  rate,  by  Stapeldon's  time,  it  had  become 
extinct,  and  the  church  is  described  as  abandoned  and  entirely 
destroyed  (derelictam  et  cmnino  destructam),  so  that  the 
Bishop  had  no  compunction  in  utilizing  the  ruins  to  provide 
building  materials  for  his  mansion. 

In  1327  it  was  found  by  an  Inquisition  that  a  plot  of  land 
between  the  curtilage  of  the  Bishop  of  Exeter  and  the  river 
(the  dimensions  of  which  are  given)  belonged  of  right  to 
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Thomas,  Earl  of  Lancaster,  and,  like  the  original  property, 
was  held  as  of  the  honour  of  Leicester,  but  that  the  Bishop 
had  usurped  possession  by  a  grant  of  Aymer  de  Valence, 
and  had  enclosed  it  in  his  dwelling-place  there  {pal.  Inq., 
vii.,  82,  p.  68).  About  this  time  we  find  the  Chancery  was 
sometimes  held  at  the  inn  or  hostel  of  the  Bishop  of  Exeter 
and  sometimes,  apparently,  at  the  church  of  St.  Clement  Danes 
{Pal.  Close  Rolls,  Edw.  II.  and  Edw.  III.). 

In  1334  Bishop  Grandisson  licensed  Robert  de  Tauton, 
Canon  of  Exeter  Cathedral,  and  one  of  Bishop  Stapeldon's 
executors,  to  erect  a  tomb  and  chapel  and  found  a  perpetual 
chantry  to  that  Bishop's  memory,  in  the  suburb  of  London 
where  his  body  first  lay  buried,  and  granted  a  site  for  the 
purpose,  but  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  pious  intention 
was  ever  carried  out  {Grandisson' s  Reg.,  752). 

Part  of  Exeter  House  was  leased,  before  1365,  by  Bishop 
Grandisson  to  his  nephew,  Sir  John  de  Montacute,  son  of 
William  de  Montacute,  Earl  of  Salisbury,  and  the  Bishop's 
second  sister,  Katherine  de  Grandisson.  On  25  Dec,  1383, 
Bishop  Brantyngham  granted  the  same  tenement,  with  the 
houses  upon  it  and  the  garden  adjacent,  as  well  as  the  Chapel 
of  St.  Thomas  annexed  thereto,  to  John  Michel,  citizen  and 
vintner  of  London,  and  Alice  his  wife,  for  50  years  at  an 
annual  rent  of  £10.  The  houses  and  shops,  with  the  small 
gardens  adjacent,  from  the  entrance  gate  in  the  Kingsway 
(versus  Regiam  Stratarn,  now  the  Strand)  as  far  as  the  Bishop 
of  Bath's  tenement,  were  reserved  to  the  Bishop  and  his 
successors,  but  Michel  might  sublet  the  tavern,  houses,  and 
chambers  which  he  had  recently  built  on  the  east  of  the  gate, 
as  well  as  the  garden  annexed  to  the  tenement  (Brantyngham1 s 
Reg.,  559).  Bishop  Lacy  (1420-1455)  rebuilt  the  great  hall, 
and  in  1508  there  seems  to  have  been  another  Chapel,  "of  the 
Blessed  Mary  "  (Oliver,  Mon.  Exon.,  240). 

In  1541-2  Exeter  Place  was  occupied  by  Thomas  Howard, 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  to  whom  it  had  been  lent,  and  in  1549  ^ 
was  granted  to  William  Paget,  Lord  Paget  of  Beaudesert, 
who  enlarged  the  house,  which  was  for  a  time  called  Paget 
House.  It  was  subsequently  acquired  by  Robert  Dudley, 
Earl  of  Leicester,  and  called  Leicester  House ;  and  after  his 
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death  it  passed  to  his  stepson,  Robert  Devereux,  Earl  of 
Essex,  and  became  Essex  House.  Most  of  the  old  building  was 
pulled  down  in  1777  ;  but  the  building  over  the  steps  leading 
from  Essex  Street  to  the  Embankment  may  be  part  of  the 
old  gatehouse  to  the  river. 

Bishop  Arundell  died  at  Exeter  House  on  15  March,  1504, 
and  was  buried  on  the  south  side  of  the  altar  of  St.  Clement's 
Church,  "  under  a  tomb  of  marble,  inlaid  with  brass " 
(Newcourt,  Repertorium,  591).  The  advowson  of  St.  Clement's 
Rectory  was  granted  by  Edward  VI.  to  the  Protector  Somerset 
about  the  same  time  that  Exeter  House  was  granted  to  Lord 
Paget,  so  both  properties  remained  in  possession  of  the 
Bishops  of  Exeter  for  about  225  years. 

R.  Pearse  Chope. 

314.  Devon  Monument  formerly  in  St.  Clement  Danes 
Church,  London. — In  looking  at  the  description  of  this 
Church  in  Strype's  edition  of  Stow's  Survey  of  London 
(1720)  for  another  purpose,  I  was  much  interested  to  find 
that  the  only  Devon  monument  recorded  was  one  to  a  Hart- 
land  lady,  Anne,  wife  of  Hugh  Prust,  of  Gorven  in  that 
parish  (Book  iv,  p.  114).  The  rector,  Rev.  W.  Pennington 
Bickford,  has  a  MS.  book  of  Heraldic  Church  Notes  taken  in 
April,  1680,  which  confirms  the  entry  in  Stow  and  gives 
additional  particulars.  The  monument  was  fixed  to  the 
south  side  of  the  Chancel,  at  the  upper  end,  and  is  described 
n  the  MS.  as  "  a  little  stone  tablet,"  and  in  Stow  as  "  a 
handsome  small  monument."  The  inscription  as  given  in 
the  former  is  as  follows : — 

Anne  the  Dau  :  of  francis  Cary  Wife  of  Hugh 
Prust  of  Devon  :  17.  yeares.  aged  :  40  hauing  by  him 
9.  Children  was  buryed  here  ye  13th  of  feb.  1627. 
In  life  &  death  most  strict  in  right  accord 
Shee  lived,    shee  dyed  true  servant  of  ye  Lord. 

Above  this  is  a  sketch  of  the  following  arms  :  "  Gu.,  on  a 
chief  Arg.  2  estoiles  Sa.  (Prust),  impaling  Arg.,  on  a  bendSa., 
3  roses  of  the  field,  a  mullet  for  difference  (Cary).  The  following 
note  is  added  :  "  their  effigies  are  engraved  on  a  Brass  plate 
fixed  to  the  middle  of  the  Tablet." 
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This,  and  other  monuments,  disappeared  when  the  Church 
was  rebuilt  after  1680,  and  nobody  seems  to  know  what 
became  of  them.  It  would  be  interesting  to  ascertain  whether 
they  are  still  in  existence. 

The  monument  fills  a  gap  in  the  pedigree  of  the  Prust 
family,  for  apparently  there  is  no  other  record  of  the  lady's 
death  or  burial  (see  Vivian,  Visitations  of  Devon,  157-8,  630). 
She  was  the  eldest  daughter  of  Francis  Cary  of  Alwington 
(sixth  son  of  Robert  Cary  of  Clovelly)  and  his  first  wife, 
Julian,  dau.  of  John  Pyne  of  East  Down,  and  was  baptized 
at  Alwington,  19  Oct.,  1587.  The  date  of  her  marriage  is 
not  given,  but  her  eldest  child  was  baptized  at  Bideford, 
13  March,  1611-12.  The  five  eldest  children  were  bapt.  at 
Bideford,  the  sixth  at  Hartland,  on  10  Oct.,  1624,  and  the 
others  possibly  in  London.  The  husband  married  again, 
on  27  Oct.,  1628,  Elizabeth,  dau.  of  Henry  Hardinge,  and 
widow  of  John  Coffin.  They  lived  at  Annery  in  the  parish  of 
Monkleigh,  where  Hugh  Prust  was  buried,  1  May,  1666. 

According  to  Vivian,  the  family  of  Cary  of  Clovelly  used 
a  martlet  for  difference,  Robert  Cary  being  the  fourth  son  of 
his  father,  but  the  sketch  certainly  indicates  a  mullet  for  the 
third  son.    This  discrepancy  I  cannot  explain. 

R.  Pearse  Chope. 

315.  Cornish  Monastic  Records. — Launceston  Priory 
Rental  Book  was  in  1886  in  the  possession  of  N.  H.  P.  Lawrence, 
Esq.,  and  its  Chartulary  is  in  the  Lambeth  Palace  Library. 

Tywardreath  Priory  Conventual  Office  Book  is  in  the 
possession  of  Mr.  Rashleigh  of  Menabilly. 

Mr.  Rashleigh  also  owns  the  Chartulary  of  Glasney 
Collegiate  Church  (see  Peter's  Hist,  of  Glasney) . 

The  Chartulary  of  St.  Michael's  Mount  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  Marquis  of  Salisbury  at  Hatfield,  and  has  by  his  kind 
permission  been  transcribed  and  annotated  by  Professor 
Penberthy. 

St.  Buryan  Register,  or  part  of  it  (MS.  Ee,  5, 34,  Cambridge 
University  Library)  is  published,  p.  86,  vol.  xv.  Journal  Royal 
Institution  of  Cornwall.  See  also  LansdownMSS.  966,  f.  11b., 
Brit.  Museum. 
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The  existence  of  any  records  of  Bodmin  Priory  was  unknown 
to  Sir  John  Maclean  when  he  wrote  his  Trigg  Minor,  nor  have 
I  heard  of  their  discovery  since. 

The  location  of  St.  German's  Priory  records  is  unknown. 
Are  they  in  the  possession  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of 
Windsor?  J.  Hambley  Rowe. 

316.  Annivellars'  College. — Miss  Lega-Weekes  in  the 
Topography  of  the  Close,  p.  61,  states  that  she  has  not  been 
able  to  determine  the  date  of  the  foundation  of  the  Annivellars' 
College.  An  entry  in  the  earliest  Chapter  Acts  Book  seems 
to  have  escaped  her  notice.  In  Herbert  Reynolds'  The  Use 
of  Exeter  Cathedral  are  given  extracts  from  that  manuscript ; 
the  accuracy  of  his  transcripts  may  be  impugned,  but  the 
substance  of  the  following  is  probably  correct.  It  is  quoted 
from  folio  99  of  the  Acts  Book,  but  his  foliation  differs  from 
that  given  in  the  Historical  MSS.  Report.  It  is  under  the 
year  1410,  but  probably  should  be  141 1. 

Nov.  24.  Cedule  citatorie  affixed  to  the  Canons'  stalls, 
summoning  them  to  appear  in  Ch.  Dec.  3,  and  give  their 
sanum  consilium  as  to  a  certain  hospicium  canonicale 
which  J.  Lujans  lately  inhabited,  being  granted  by  the 
Bp.  for  the  common  use  of  the  annivellars,  qui  modo 
dispersi  separitim  et  singulariter  morantur ;  9  Canons 
proved  contumacious,  12  present.  Bp.  given  leave  to 
build. 

Canon  John  Lugans  died  before  24  April,  1404  (Bp. 
Stafford's  Register,  p.  143)  and  in  a  rental  of  1408  (D.  &  G. 
Archives  3686)  his  house  appears  as  occupied  by  J.  Park ; 
it  occurs  in  this  list  between  Westcote's  (formerly  Tityng's) 
and  Nassyngton's  houses,  both  of  which  Miss  Lega-Weekes 
seems  to  have  identified. 

The  distinct  statement  that  the  Annivellars  then  lived 
separately,  indicates  that  it  was  at  this  period  that  arrange- 
ments were  made  for  them  to  live  together. 

F.  Rose-Troup. 

317.  Honiton  Church  in  1755. — I  recently  found  amongst 
my  papers  a  sheepskin,  about  3  ft.  6  in.  by  2  ft.,  bearing  a 
a  seating  plan  of  what  I  believe  is  St.  Michael's  Church, 
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Honiton.  The  seating  arrangements  are  indicated  in  the  accom- 
panying illustration.  At  first,  I  thought  the  plan  applied  to 
All  Hallow's  Chapel,  which  adjoins  the  New  Church  of  St. 
Paul's,  built  in  1835.  From  the  scale  shown  on  the  plan, 
the  building  was  75  ft.  by  47  ft.,  and  had  a  screen  25  ft.  from 
the  east  end,  and  in  those  days  a  gallery  and  the  usual 
arrangement  of  arcading  in  a  Perpendicular  church.  The 
fact  that  Marwood's  tomb  is  shown  on  the  north  side  of  the 
north  aisle,  and  Sheppard's  monument  adjoining  the  Altar  ^u.  p'VS 
at  the  east  end,  confirms  my  view  that  the  old  Church  of 
St.  Michael's,  which  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1911,  is  the 
building  represented.  I  am  presenting  the  Rector  and 
Churchwardens  of  St.  Michael's  with  the  old  parchment, 
which  has  been  framed,  and  also  a  key  plan  prepared  by 
Mr.  A.  R.  Holman,  R.I.B.A.,  who  has  taken  great  pains  to 
restore  the  old  writing.  A  list  of  the  seat-holders  is  appended. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  thflrftrv.  T.  C.  Hughes,  M.A., 
wrote  in  1898  that  he  was  unable  to  find  who  was  Rector 
between  1746  and  1761.  This  possibly  accounts  for  the 
absence  of  the  Rector's  name  from  the  map. 

The  tomb  of  Thomas  Marwood  (physician  to  Queen 
Elizabeth),  who  died  at  the  age  of  105  in  1617,  was  probably 
destroyed  by  the  fire  in  191 1 ;  also  the  monument  of  Sir 
James  Sheppard,  sergeant-at-law  1730.  It  is  of  interest 
that,  in  the  Exeter  Episcopal  Registers  in  1730,  a  licence  was 
granted  to  James  Sheppard,  Esq.,  to  remove  the  body  of 
his  deceased  mother  from  Chudleigh  Church  and  to  re-inter 
it  with  his  father  "  Sir  James  Sheppard,  deceased,  one  of 
His  Majesty's  Sergents-at-law,  in  the  Church  of  Honyton 
April  2 1st." 

An  unusual  arrangement  is  the  reservation  to  the  Rector 
of  four  pews  inside  the  screen,  adjoining  the  centre  aisle. 
Three  pews  are  reserved  for  Latin  Scholars  of  the  Grammar 
School ;  and  a  whole  seat  for  Officers  of  Excise.  These  latter, 
no  doubt,  had  to  supervise  taxation  of  serge,  lace,  and 
alcoholic  liquors  for  the  district. 

H.  Wilson  Holman,  F.S.A. 
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North  Side  of  Church. 


1.  Mrs.  Honor  Pring 
Two  Seats 

Mr-   John  Pring 
&  Daniel  her  sons 

2.  Mr  and  Mrs-  Wheaton 
and  their  daughter 
Charlotte  &  Eliza 
John  Webber  two 

Anna  his  wife  two  Sittings 

3.  Mr-  Trenow  2  Seats 
Mrs-  Trenow  2  Seats 

4.  Mr-  Robert  Rolstone  2  Seats 
Mr-  John  Rolstone  2  Seats 

5.  Mr-  Goulds  Seat 

Four  Sittings 

6.  Mr-  John  Lathys 

Three  Servants 

7.  J  as.  Basleigh 
James  Basleigh  Junr- 
James  Basleigh's  Servants 

8.  Miss  A.  Carter  Mrs  John 

Tooze 

Rob1-  Cox  Mary  Norton 
Willm-  Pine  Mrs-  Carter 

9.  Mrs-  Minifee  Mrs-  Redstone 

Mrs-  Isaac 

10.  M1  &  Mrs-  Lott 

Mr-  H.  B.  Lott  4  Sittings 

11.  Mr-  Townsend 

Two  Sittings 
Mrs-  Townsend 

12.  Mr-  Chris1  Flood  Junr- 

five  Seats 
Miss  Peggy  Flood 

13.  Jas.  Blake 
Jno.  Blake 

14.  Jane  Blake 
Isab.  Blake 

15.  John  Hellier 
William  R.  J.  Hellier 
John  S.  Hellier 
George  Haycraft 

16.  Rev.  Richd  Lewis 

Five  Sittings 
Mrs<  Lewis 
Two  Sittings 

17.  Mr-  John  Rogers 

4  Seats 
Mr-  Cath^-  Rogers 
4  Seats 


18.  Mr-  Jas.  Townsend 

Five  Sittings 
Mrs-  Townsend 

19.  Mr-  Wm-  Mosgrove 
Mrs-  Eliza  Mosgrove 
Letitia  Pearce 
Susan  the  Wife 

of  William  Lee 
Mrs-  Martin 

20.  Anna  Maria  Pritt  Reyd- 
Pritt  Esqr 

Mrs-  Lewis  Mary  Lewis 

21.  Mr-  James  Spurway  Thos- 
B.  Davey   S.  Lotts  Servt. 
Saml.  Basleigh  Danl.  Flood 
Phillip  Bustard 

22.  John  Flood  G.  Batson  Senr- 
Mr-  Jas.  Winsor  John 
Broughton  Francis  Brown 
Redstone    Richd  Smith 
Mr-   John  Pidgeon 

23.  Mr>  Townsend' s  two  Servants 

Anna  Knott 

Mr'  Townsend  Jane  Flood 
Mr-  H.  B.  Lott  Serv1- 
Porter 

24.  Betty  Marsh  Jenny  Tooze 
Danl.  Flood  Ann  Lowman 
Mary  Denner  Peggy  Marsh 

25 .  Tenant  of  Heathfield  during 
ye  life  of  Mr-  Remunds 
Prit  Junr- 

Susanna  Cox  Jane  Blake 
Nancy  Clarke   Eliza  Bas- 
leigh  Eliza  Murch 

26.  John  Tooze  Two  Sittings 
Henry  John  Tooze  Mrs. 
John  Tooze  John  Wish 
Francis  Wish 

27.  Catherine  Bustard  Lear 
Lowman  Eliza  Pidgeon 
Julian  Flood  Eliz.  Pery 
Mary  Knight 

28.  Sara  Boucher  Mary  Hay- 
craft  Eliza  Wakeley  Baker 
Amy  Lee 

29.  Betsy  Blake  Molly  Flood 
Betty  Greenwood  Anne 
Windsor  Mr-  Lott  servant 
Eliz.  R.  Settle 

30.  John  Hellier  1  Sitting 
Louisa  Mary  Hellier  1  Do. 
Mary  Anne  Hellier  1  Do. 

31.  James  Cross  William 
Domett   John  Smith 

32.  Officers  of  Excise  the  whole 

Seat 

33.  Thomas  Tuckett 
James  White  Honor 
White 

34.  Joan  Richards 
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South  Side  of  Church. 


35- 


36. 
37. 
38. 


39. 


40. 


4i 


42 


43- 


44. 


R.  M.  Smark 
two  Seats 
Sarah  Smark 
Sarah  Smark  wife 
of  R.  M.  Smark 
Robert  Gidley 
Courtnay  Gidley 
Mrs-  Hayman 
Mary  his  wife 
Edmund  Stamp 
Thos.  Kerslake 
William        "\  John 
Williams       I  Williams 
Mrs-  Williams  f  &  William 
his  wife        /     his  son 
Francis  Pile  Customary 
John  Wish  Customary 
Mr-  Wish  Customary 
Tenant  of  Heathfield  during 
the  life  of  Mr-  Bernardo 
Pritt  Junr  which  time  Mr- 
Pritt  hath   purchased  it 
Richard  King 
Courty-  Haycraft 
iPeter  Pierce  Customary 
Wm-  Pierce  Customary 
Thomas  Clarke  Customary 
Thos.   Humphrey  John 
Clarke  Sadler  James 
Bennett 

Peter  Pearce's  wife  Custo- 
mary   Wm-  Pierce's  wife 
Late  Doctor  Buller's  Estate 
Customary  Mary  Ford  Mrs- 
Watts  Ann  Porter 
Rebecca  Davy  Rd.  Smark 
Annamaria  Haycraft 
Sarah  Smark  Mr-  JasTown- 
send's  Servant  Amy  Salter 
Susan 


Jas.  Busleigh 
Servants 


45- 


Greenwood 

]\|r.  \Yillm- 

William's 
Serv* 

Francis  Pile's  wife  Custo- 
mary Mr-  Jerom  Clapp's 
Estate  Customary  widow 
with  Customary  Elizabeth 
Basleigh  Mr-  Basleigh 
Thomas  Basleigh 


55.  John  Tooze 
Jim  Tooze  Ser*- 

56.  Mr.  John  Pidgeon 

2  Seats 
Mrs.  Ann  Pidgeon 
2  Seats 

57.  Mr.  Ho. 

his  own 
& 

for  ye  use 
and  family 

58.  Mr-  Joan  Colsworthy  Jane 
Colesworthy  Henry 

her  children  likewise 
Jn°-  Colesworthy  five 
Seats 

59.  Livermores  Bakewill  Lott 
Mrs.  Rd.  North 

60.  Richd-  Hum 
Colesworthy 

Mr-  Robert  Gidleigh 

61.  Susanna  Kerslake 
Mrs>  Broughton 

62.  Rebecca  Broughton 
Elizabeth  Flood 

r  Mary  the 
Mary  Channon  j    wife  of 
Senr-         1  Edmd- 

\  Stamp 
Amelia  Channon  Mrs  Wake- 
field Mrs-  Elizth  Ford 
Miss  Marg  Channon 

63 .  Rd  Smark  Richard  Windsor 
Mr-  Stod-  Hayman 

Mr-  Northcote 
Customary  Thos. 
Mr-  Jn°-  Clarke  Mrs. 
John 

64.  Sam1-  Salter  Mr-  James 
Mr-  Thos  Gal    Chas.  Flood 
Mr-  John  Lee 
Humphry  Ford 

65.  Agnes — Marshall 
Mary  Hutchins 
Susanna  Humphreys 
Bridget  Clarke 

Mr-  Josh.  Lott  Clark 
Mrs-  Spurnway 

66.  Mr-  John  Lathy  5  Seats 
Mrs-  Lathy  two  Seats 


1  Opposite  to  this  seat,  in  the  central  alley,  is  written;  "This  Pewes  is  customary  to 
Bernards  Estate.' 

2  Opposite  to  this  seat,  in  the  central  alley,  is  writted :  "  This  third  seat  from  the  Clerk 
is  Customary  for  Sojourners  to  take." 
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South  Side  of  Church — continued. 

46.  Mary  Bond  Mr-  Jn°-  Colse- 
worthy  Sev1-  Ann  Bazley 
Sarah  Searle   Sarah  Billet 
Susanna  Smith 

47.  JohnWith's  wife  Customary 
Lear  Gosling  Mary  Ashford 

Jane  Viney 

48.  Mr-  Davis's  wife  Customary 
John  Tooze's  Sevts  Lydia 
Ashford      Mary  Denziloe 
Molly  Stamp 

Margaret  Tucket  &  Sarah  \ 
Smith  daug1-  of  J  as.  \ 
Smith  J 

49.  Isabella  Blake  Martha 
Richards  Revd-  R.  Andrew's 
Sevts-  Miss  Flood  Sev1-  Mr- 
Rogers  Servt-  Hanna  Ash 

50.  Grace  Helyer  Ann  Parker 
Ann  Smith     Mrs-  Barn's 
Servt-  Elizth  Tucket  Mary 
the  daughter  of  John  Bow- 
erman 

51.  John  Haycraft  Junr-  John 
Bowerman    J  as.  Basleigh 
John  Redstone  Rob*-  Gid- 
ley's  Servt- 
Servant  Dr.  Robinson's 
Servant 

52.  Miss  Ann  Williams 
Mr.  W.  Williams 

Servant 

53.  John  Davy  Thomas  Davy 
Hezia  Davy  Dan1-  Pidgeon  2 
Edward  son  of  Charles  Davy 

54.  John  Pigeon 


67.  Willm-  Salter  Jn°-  Barlow 
James  Blake  Thos.  Porter 
Henry  Blake 

John 

John  Hawker 

68.  Mrs-  Barnes 

three  Sittings 

69.  Latin  Scholars 

70.  Latin  Scholars 

71.  Latin  Scholars 

72.  Mrs-  Eliz.  Humphry  Sara 
Norton 

N  &  J .  Read  his  wife 
Mr-  Mosgraves  Servt- 
Richd-  Smark 
Mr-  Nathaniel  Pine 
Mrs.  Elizth-  Bowden 

73.  Mrs-  Sarah  Bancroft 

Seats 
Two  Sittings 

74.  Flood  Esqr. 

four  Servants. 


318.  Ilsington  :  Accident  in  1639. — When  looking  through 
the  Ilsington  Parish  Registers  a  few  months  ago,  by  the 
kind  permission  of  the  Vicar,  the  Rev.  J.  D.  H.  Patch,  I  was 
interested  to  see  the  account  of  an  accident  to  the  Church 
Room,  which  happened  in  Sept.,  1639,  less  than  a  year  after 
the  better  known  accident  (21  Oct.,  1638)  to  the  Church  of 
the  adjoining  parish  of  Widecombe.  Did  J(ohn)  V(icars)  know 
of  this  second  accident  when  he  wrote  his  "  Prodigies  and 
Apparitions  or  England's  Warning  Pieces  ?  " 

Mr.  Patch  has  himself  copied  the  entry  (which  is  appended, 
from  the  Register  Book  (see  also  Exeter  Dioc.  Archit.  Soc) 
Transactions,  Series  i.  vol.  5,  p.  90.).  R.  B.  M. 

To  the  everlasting  praise  of  God  in  the  Memory  of  a  most  wonder- 
ful deliverance. 

September,  1639.  Over  the  west  gate  of  the  Churchyard  in 
Ilsington  there  was  a  room  auntiently  built  about  ten  feet  from  the 
ground  sixteen  feet  in  length  and  twelve  feet  in  height.  The  east  and 
west  side  walls  were  about  ten  feet  in  height.    The  covering  was  of 
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slatt  or  shingle  stone  layd  uppon  fayre  timber  Rafters  about  twelve 
feet  in  length. 

This  Room  was  lately  converted  to  a  Schoolhouse  whether  there 
usually  came  neere  to  the  number  of  30  scholler  boyes.  But  September 
17  being  tuesday  A°  1639,  the  morning  was  wett  wh  wth  other  ax(?) 
orations  kept  some  at  Home.  Others  to  the  number  of  seventeene 
were  together  at  schoole  wth  their  schoolmaster  neere  upon  eleven  of 
the  clocke  at  which  time  the  schollers  ready  to  depart  for  dinner 
a  woman  passed  under  neath  and  lett  the  Gate  being  heavy  fall  too  as 
formerly  it  had  done.  Before  she  was  gone  to  a  house  about  six  yards 
from  the  place  Part  of  the  south  stone  wall  wh  bare  up  the  Timber 
worke  of  the  Roofe  slidd  away  soe  that  the  whole  Roofe  spread  abroad 
drove  out  both  side  walls  east  and  west  and  fell  downe  uppon  the  flouer 
of  the  Roome  not  one  stick  stone  or  Pinn  of  the  whole  structure  remayning 
where  it  was  formerly  placed. 

The  Schoole  doore  wh  opened  to  the  inside  was  shutt  when  the 
house  began  to  fall.  Fower  of  the  scholler  boyes  fell  downe  into  the 
churchyard  wth  the  east  side  wall  and  escaped  with  little  hurt.  One 
ran  into  the  chimney  where  he  continued  safe.  Some  were  stricken 
downe  wth  Timber  and  stones  wh  fell  from  over  their  heads. 

The  Timber  locked  (?)  one  boy  fast  in  the  meddle  of  the  Roome 
and  when  it  was  lifted  he  Rose  up  and  Ran  away.* 

And  wh  was  yet  more  wonderfull  another  sweet  child  (called 
Humphy  Degon)  fell  out  wth  the  east  side  wall  into  the  street  where  he 
was  close  weged  (?)  and  buried  under  the  Rubbish  so  that  no  pr-  of  his 
Body  or  cloths  appeared  there  he  lay  for  a  quarter  of  an  hower  2  spare 
or  more.  At  length  perceiving  that  child  to  be  wanting  a  stricter 
search  was  made  among  the  tember  wh  fell  into  the  Roome  then  seeking 
among  the  Rubbish  wh  fell  into  the  Street.  He  was  there  happily 
found  and  taken  up  for  dead  in  the  judgement  of  all  that  beheld  him. 
But  heat  was  not  utterly  gone.  The  Child  recovered  life  is  healthy 
and  well  and  free  from  any  greif. 

In  this  Accident  and  speciall  demonstration  of  God's  Providence 
and  Goodnesse  in  delivering  from  imminent  danger  twelve  had  their 
heads  cut  and  broken  soe  that  they  bledd  for  it  to  mind  them  all  of  the 
danger  they  were  in.  But  God  wth  their  guard  of  Angells  surrounded 
them  soe  that  not  a  bone  was  broken  not  a  joynt  displaced  their  wounds 
are  all  healed  and  there  is  not  any  member  of  them  any  ways  enfeebled 
from  doing  its  proper  office  as  in  former  times  At  the  wrighting 
here  of  they  are  all  in  health  and  soe  living  to  Praise  God  for  their 
deliverance. 

I  will  always  give  thankes  unto  the  Lord  his  praise  shall  ever  be 
in  my  mouth. 

O  Praise  the  Lord  with  me  and  lett  us  magnify  his  name  for  ever. 
He  hath  kept  all  our  bones  so  that  not  one  of  them  is  broken. 
The  Lord  delivereth  the  souls  of  his  servants  and  they  that  putt 
their  trust  in  him  shall  not  be  forsaken. 
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Present  at  the  Schoole  when  the 
house  fell 
Han  Corbin  Sch  Mr 

Schollers 
David  Leere  -\ 
Thomas  Leere  I  Bre- 
John  Leere       |  thren 
Henry  Leere  J 
Thomas  Smerdon 
Thomas  Corbin 
John  Crevose 
John  Degon 
Humphy  Degon 
Stephen  Tyler* 
Bartholemew  Potter 
Thomas  Potter 
John  Michelmore 
John  Foord 
John  Stancombe 
Hannibal  Satturley 


John  Leate  or  Leafe 


Scholars    absent    who  are 

usually  to  schoole 
Charles  Pomroy 
Hoscar  Bowden 
David  Byrd 
Richard  Smerdon 
Will  Surrage 
Will  Soaper 
John  Baker 
Josias  Baker 
Edward  Leate 
John  Simonde 
Hen  :  Lampseed 
John  Gurrell 

It  is  the  Lord's  mercies  that 
we  were  not  consumed  his 
compassions  fayle  not. 


319.  "  Abide  with  Me." — In  answer  to  an  inquny,  Miss  A. 
M.M.Hogg,  of  Berry  Head  House,  Brixham  (grand-daughter  of 
Rev.  H.  F.  Lyte)  has  been  kind  enough  to  say  that  the  original 
MS.  is  in  her  possession.  It  contains  8  verses  of  4  lines  and 
is  written  on  paper  measuring  8x5  inches.  There  are  copies 
in  the  author's  handwriting.  The  version  of  the  hymn  in 
"  Hymns,  Ancient  and  Modern  "  (No.  27)  contains  5  verses. 

R.  B.  M. 

320.  Assemblies. — A  hundred  years  ago  the  public 
assembly  was  a  great  feature  in  Society,  and  in  a  good  many 
small  country  towns  large  rooms  still  remain  which  were 
built  for  the  purpose  of  these  meetings.  The  Western  Flying 
Post  for  November  19,  1792,  contains  three  advertisements  of 
assemblies  in  Devonshire  towns,  viz  :  Ashburton,  Tiverton, 
and  Honiton.  They  seem  to  have  been  monthly  functions, 
and  it  will  be  noted  that,  in  two  of  the  three,  the  dates  are 
fixed  according  to  the  full  moon. 

Tiverton  Assemblies. 
The  next  Assembly  will  be  held  at  the  Angel  Inn  on 
Thursday,  the  29th  of  this  month ;  to  be  continued  on  the 
Thursdays  nearest  the  full  moon,  during  the  season.  Dancing 
will  begin  at  seven  o'clock.  Dated  November  17, 1792. 

Ashburton  Assembly. 
The  second  for  this  season  will  be  on  Wednesday,  November 
28,  and  continued  on  the  Wednesday  nearest  the  full  moon 
during  the  Season. 
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Honiton  Assembly 


will  be  held  at  the  Golden  Lion  in  Honiton  on  Monday, 
the  3rd  of  December. 

In  the  same  journal,  during  October  in  the  same  year, 
the  Totnes  Assembly  was  announced  : — 


will  be  opened  at  the  New  Room  on  Tuesday,  the  25th  of 
October,  and  will  be  continued  on  the  last  Tuesday  in  the 
month  for  the  season. 


321.  A  Gentlewoman's  Memoirs,  1830. — In  "Memoirs 
of  a  Gentlewoman  of  the  old  School,"  by  a  Lady  (2  vols. 
1830),  the  writer,  Mrs.  McTaggart,  previously  Miss  Anne 
Hamilton  (c.  1752-1834)  gives  a  very  interesting  account 
of  the  life  of  a  young  girl,  of  seventeen  to  twenty,  in  Exeter, 
from  1769  to  1772.  She  was  living  in  the  house  of  her  uncle, 
Mr.  Hamilton,  one  of  the  Receivers-General  of  the  Land  and 
Assessed  Taxes  of  Devon. 

There  was  plenty  of  dancing  with  two  regiments  quartered 
at  Exeter.  We  had  a  ball  every  week,  she  says,  "  from 
twenty  to  thirty  couple  danced  all  night,  that  is  from  seven 
till  four  or  five  next  morning,  without  anything  to  sustain 
them  but  tea,  bread  and  butter,  biscuits  and  negus ; 
then,  such  a  spirit  of  constancy  existed,  we  could  dance  with 
one  partner  a  whole  evening ;  there  was  no  sickly  love  of 
change,  requiring  many  partners,  or  weakness  of  constitution 
demanding  strong  drink  and  savoury  viands."  ...  (p.  27), 
There  was  no  chaperon  in  those  days  (p.  42).  Miss  Hamilton 
and  a  friend  were  early  risers  and  went  to  prayers  summoned 
by  the  great  bell  of  the  Cathedral  at  a  quarter  past  six  (p.  28), 
"  well  wrapt  up  we  defied  frost  and  snow ;  and  in  those 
days  .  .  .  there  was  one  umbrella  in  the  city,  brought  by 
my  uncle  from  Portugal,  and  it  was  large  enough  to  shelter 
us  both  from  the  rain"  (p.  29)  .  .  .  Two  old  Priest  Vicars, 
with  a  few  people  in  red  cloaks,  so  elderly,  that  though  they 
might  be  religious,  they  were  certainly  not  upright,  formed 
the  congregation  with  ourselves."  (p.  30). 


Totnes  Assembly 


Totnes,  October  5,  1792. 
7  Rhys  Jenkins. 
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..."  Private  dances  were  often  given,  and  parties  made 
in  the  summer,  to  regale  at  some  farm  house  on  syllabub  and 
clouted  cream.  ...  I  belonged  to  a  set  of  young  ladies, 
who  met  once  a  week,  at  each  other's  houses,  to  work  and 
read  after  tea  till  eight  o'clock,  and  then  dance  till  nine, 
without  any  other  music  than  our  own  singing  ;  no  gentlemen 
were  admitted,  except  those  belonging  to  the  house  where  we 
assembled,  and  those  seldom  came.  .  .  .    Our  books  were 
submitted  to  parental  inspection  and  never  read  without 
parental  approbation  .  .  .  Few  novels  were  then  in  existence, 
and,  as  history  was  tedious,  we  inclined  to  poetry,  more 
especially  as  one  of  the  young  ladies  [Mary,  daughter  of 
William  Jackson  of  Exeter]  had  a  poet  for  a  lover — the 
celebrated  Dr.  Downman.     One  of  our  first  books  was  a 
volume  of  his  poems,  which  were  read  greatly  to  her  delight." 
(pp.  30-32).    "  But  alas  !  the  Doctor  became  the  cause  of 
ending  this  innocent  amusement ;  it  was  suggested  that  we 
wanted  a  reader,  and  who  so  proper  to  read  his  own  works 
as  the  author ;  he  was  admitted,  and  during  the  two  first 
meetings  in  the  following  winter,  we  congratulated  ourselves 
on  the  improvement  of  our  plan,  when  lo  !  another  lover 
appeared,  and  contested  for  right  of  admission ;  most  elo- 
quently did  he  plead,  as  may  be  believed,  for  afterwards  he 
became  the  justly  celebrated  Sir  Vicary  Gibbs.    He  succeeded 
in  his  request,  which  seemed  the  more  reasonable,  as  the 
lady  he  loved  was  sister  to  the  beloved  of  the  Doctor ;  thus 
we  had  two  readers,  to  whom  we  listened  alternately ; 
but  it  produced  the  effect  of  dissolving  the  meeting  .... 
other   lovers  .  .  .  claimed   admission  .  .  .  We   could  not 
deny  having  established  a  precedent,  so  the  young  ladies' 
reading  and  working  party  ceased  to  exist.  .  .  (pp.  32-3). 

"  The  story  of  *  The  Lovers  '  may  be  told  in  a  few  words  : 
the  Doctor  married  his  lady,  they  lived  long  and  happily 
together, — but  her  sister  died  at  nineteen,  unmarried,  as  not 
then  had  her  lover  attained  the  independence  necessary  to 
the  marriage  state,  or  the  celebrity  he  afterwards  enjoyed." 
(p.  34.)  .  .  .  About  this  time  John  Wilks  was  released  from 
prison  and  Exeter  was  illuminated  for  the  event.  On  seeing 
that  Mr.  Hamilton's  house  was  not  lighted  up,  "  vengeance 
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was  the  cry  [of  the  mob] ,  and  demolition  followed  as  swiftly 
as  nimble  fingers  armed  with  proper  implements  could  effect 
it.  The  crash  was  tremendous.  The  wood  work  alone  of 
drawing-room  windows  was  left,  and  ...  on  the  carpet 
was  found  the  bone  of  a  leg  of  beef  .  .  .  (pp.  34-5).  .  .  . 
There  was  a  musical  party  in  the  town,  taught  by  the  cele- 
brated Mr.  Jackson,  of  tuneful  memory.  He  used  to  indulge 
in  private  meetings,  that  is,  with  four  or  five  of  his  best 
scholars,  when  they  sung  canzonets,  elegies,  &c,  chiefly 
Jackson's  compositions,  who  always  accompanied  on  the 
instrument,  and  with  his  fine  deep  bass  voice.  .  .  .  Jackson 
was  a  man  of  sense  and  talent,  did  not  paint  badly,  made 
good  sketches,  had  read  much,  and  conversed  very  agreeably." 
(pp.  51-2). 

Soon  after  this  time,  Miss  Hamilton  left  Exeter  and 
passes  beyond  our  limits.  It  only  remains  to  say  that  on 
19  Feb.,  1800,  she  was  married  to  Mr.  James  McTaggart, 
merchant  of  Bristol  (Gent.  Mag.  vol.  70,  p.  588).  Owing 
to  an  accident  to  her  foot  she  had  to  go  to  Church  in  a  Sedan 
and  was  placed  in  an  armchair  at  the  Altar,  (ii.,  p.  316). 
Mrs.  McTaggart  not  only  wrote  the  Memoirs  above  referred 
to  but  also  several  dramas,  particulars  of  which  may  be 
found  in  the  Catalogue  of  the  British  Museum.  She  was 
also  a  landscape  painter :  several  of  her  pictures  were  in 
the  possession  of  Mr.  Porter  of  Rockbeare  House.  Mr. 
McTaggart  died  at  his  house  at  College  Green,  Bristol,  in 
1805,  aged  75  (Gent.  Mag.  vol.  75,  p.  1241).  Mrs.  McTaggart, 
died  at  Bath,  on  14  Dec.  1834  (Gent.  Mag.  Feb.  1835,  p.  220). 

R.  B.  M. 

322.  A  Devonshire  Man  of  Wit,  1727. — Swift  in  one 
of  his  Miscellanies  in  Prose  (1727)  called  "  God's  revenge 
against  Punning :  showing  the  miserable  fates  of  persons 
addicted  to  this  crying  sin,  in  court  and  town,"  cites  several 

instances : — "  Eustace,  Esq.,  for  the  murder  of  much 

of  the  King's  English  in  Ireland  is  quite  deprived  of  his 
reason,  and  now  remains  a  lively  instance  of  emptiness  and 
vivacity."  This  may  refer  to  Eustace  Budgell,  who  was  in 
Ireland  tilt  1718  and  is  sometimes  classed  as  a  Devonian. 
Another  instance  is :  "A  Devonshire  man  of  wit,  for  only 
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saying  in  a  jesting  manner  I  get  up  pun  a  horse,  instantly 
fell  down,  and  broke  his  snuff  box  and  neck,  and  lost  the 
horse."  Who  were  the  Devonshire  men  of  wit  known  to 
Swift  ?  The  names  of  D'Urfey  and  Gay  occur  to  one.  D'Urfey 
had  died  in  1723,  but  Gay  was  still  alive  in  1727.     R.  B.  M. 

323.  Asprington  Place  Name. — In  the  Rev.  J.  F- 
Chanter's  list  (Trans.  Devon.  Assoc.  vol.  1.,  p.  509)  the 
derivation  of  this  place-name  is  not  explained  and  the 
Domesday  rendering  is  given  as  Aiseberton.  This  I  submit 
is  misleading.  The  Domesday  place-name  Aisebertona  is  the 
equivalent  of  the  modern  Washbarton,  the  district  and  manor 
being  known  by  that  name. 

The  parish,  however,  derived  its  name  from  the  spot  where 
the  church  was  founded,  which  in  this  case  is  a  good  if  miles 
from  the  ancient  Washbourne  Barton. 

The  church  is  dedicated  to  St.  David.  Westcote  and  Risdon 
record  that  a  well  dedicated  to  St.  David  was  discovered  in 
1605.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  St.  David's  well  was 
known  on  the  hill  before  de  Nonant  built  the  church  in  the 
Saint's  honour.  I  have  printed  a  list  (Totnes  Priory  and  Medieval 
Town  p.  866)  summarizing  the  early  renderings  of  the  parish 
name,  which  was  in  1088  Asprinton,  later  Asprintona, 
Asprintuna,  Asprintonia,  Aspringtone,  Aspryngtone,  and  had 
originally  nothing  to  do  with  Ash  but  was  derived  from  the 
two  Anglo-Saxon  words,  Aspring  =  a  fountain  or  spring,  and 
ton  =  an  enclosure. 

The  introduction  of  the  "  h  "  in  Ashprington  was  doubtless 
due  to  confusion  with  the  name  of  the  manor  Washbourne, 
the  Domesday  rendering  of  which  barton  "  Aisbertona  "  so 
resembled  Ashburton  that  many  could  not  admit  the  possibility 
that  Ashburton  was  recorded  as  Essebretona. 

From  the  many  analogous  names  in  which  Esse  or  ash 
occurs,  the  place-name  Essebretona  meant  the  barton  where 
ash  trees  grew.  What  was  then  the  meaning  of ' '  Aisbertona ' '  ? 
I  believe  the  name  to  be  derived  from  the  Saxon  word  aizon  = 
the  sempervivum  tectorum  as  it  is  botanically  known,  the 
aygreen  or  sengreen  of  our  forefathers  and  to-da}r  the  common 
house-leek  which  infests  some  of  the  lanes  in  this  part  of  the 
country. 
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The  Aisburne  or  Washbourne  was  the  stream  where  the 
wild  leek  grew.  Aisbertona  or  Washbourne  Barton  was  the 
grange  in  the  district  where  the  same  herb  nourished. 

Why  was  the  well,  from  which  the  parish  of  Asprington 
took  its  name,  dedicated  to  St.  David  ? 

There  are  only  three  churches  bearing  this  Saint's  name 
in  the  diocese  of  Exeter  :  probably  only  one  other,  Thelbridge, 
9  m.  N.N.W.  of  Crediton  was  an  early  dedication.  In  1396 
a  messuage  was  granted  by  Richard  Maudit,  called  Somaister, 
to  Richard  Benman  "  on  the  hill  of  St.  David,"  Exeter  {Collect. 
Sir  W.  Pole,  No.  1974),  which  instances  the  early  connection 
of  the  site  of  the  church  at  Exeter  with  St.  David.  St.  David 
was  the  Saint  of  Pembrokeshire,  Archbishop  of  Menevy,  lived 
in  the  5th  and  6th  centuries  and  attained,  it  is  said,  the  age 
of  146.  To-day  St.  David  is  regarded  as  the  Patron  Saint 
of  Wales,  and  the  leek,  for  long,  has  been  worn  by  Welshmen 
on  the  1st  March  to  commemorate  not  only  the  Saint's  death 
but  a  victory,  obtained,  with  St.  David's  assistance,  over  the 
Saxons  at  Hatfield  Chace  in  Yorkshire  in  the  year  633.  Even 
in  Shakespeare's  day  Pistol  says  to  King  Henry  V.  :  "  Tell 
him  (Fluellen)  I'll  knock  his  leek  about  his  pate,  upon  Saint 
Davy's  day." 

An  old  adage  says  :  "  Upon  St.  David's  day,  put  oats 
and  barley  in  the  clay."  Does  this  saying  originate  in  Devon- 
shire ?  Would  the  1st  March  be  too  early  to  sow  in  other 
parts  of  the  country  ?  Pembrokeshire,  the  home  of  the  cult 
of  St.  David,  was  conquered  for  the  Normans  by  Martin  of 
Wales.  Robert  Fitz  Martin,  his  son,  was  lord  of  Dartington, 
which  became  the  home  of  the  family.  I  have  elsewhere 
suggested  (Totnes  Priory  and  Medieval  Town,  pp.  700  and 
750)  that  Mabel,  wife  of  Wido  de  Nonant,  who  very  pro- 
bably built  Asprington  Church,  was  a  sister  of  Robert  Fitz 
Martin  and  daughter  of  the  conqueror  of  South  Wales.  Cer- 
tainly we  know,  from  the  Totnes  Priory  deeds,  that  Wido's 
daughter  Alice  married  Robert  Fitz  Martin's  son,  so  that  a 
close  connection  between  these  two  powerful  families  existed. 
It  is  at  least  curious  that  the  dedication  of  Asprington  church 
and  the  suggested  derivation  of  the  Domesday  manor-name 
Aisbertona  should  bear  such  a  relationship  as  that  of  Saint  to 
emblem.  Hugh  R.  Watkin. 
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324.  Follett  Pedigree.  — I  find  the  published  pedigrees  of  Sir  Wm. 
Webb  Follett  are  incomplete,  and  Vivian's  Visitations  of  Devon  says 
nothing  about  this  distinguished  Topsonian,  b.  1797,  d.  1845.  From 
the  note-book  of  Mrs.  Pennell  I  gather  the  following  skeleton  pedigree, 
and  shall  be  glad  if  your  readers  can  connect  this  family  with  the 
baronial  family  of  Foliot  (writ  of  summons  A.D.  1295,  abejrance  1326) 
mentioned  in  Burke's  Extinct  Peerage  ;  or  the  family  of  Lord  Folliot 
of  Ballyshannon  (extinct  1716,  creation  161 9).  A  Commander  Daniel 
Follett,  R.N.,  claimed  relationship  with  these  families  in  the  late 
1 8th  century. 

FOLLETT  =   

i 


John  Follett, 
of  Topsham,  b.  about  1701. 


=  Mary  Forward. 
I  issue  4  sons,  6  daughters. 


I 

Benjamin  Follett, 
of  Passage,  now  Follett  Lodge, 
Topsham. 
3rd  son. 


Benjamin  Follett, 
eldest  son. 
Capt.  in  army, 
later  a  merchant,  of  Passage, 
Topsham. 
b.  1763,  d.  1833. 
M.I.  Topsham  Church. 


  Burgess, 

?  of  Topsham. 
issue  3  sons,  1  daughter. 


Ann  Webb,  of  Kinsale, 
b.  1772,  d.  1840, 
issue  6  sons,  2  daughters. 


Sir  Wm.  Webb  Follett, 
2nd  son.  ? 
b.  1797,  at  Passage, 
d.  1845,  in  London. 
M.I.  Topsham  Church. 
Solicitor  and  Attorney  General. 
M.P.  for  Exeter. 


Jane  Mary  Giffard, 
eldest  child  of 
Sir  Ambrose  H.  Giffard, 
Chief  Justice  of  Ceylon, 
issue  5  sons,  2  daughters. 


In  the  Topsham  Parish  Register  I  find  the  following  entries  : — 

Baptisms. 

1608  May  12    Marie  ffollet,  daughter  of  Stephen  and  Welthine. 
1 610  Feb.    7    Richard  ffollet,  son  of  Henrie  and  Dorothie. 
1613  April  9    Henrie       „         ,,  ,, 

1615  June  17    Jane         ,,     daughter  of  Henrie  and  Dorothie. 
1619  April  15    Margate     „  ,,  „ 

1621  May  17    Henrye      ,,     son  of  ,,  „ 

Marriages. 
1605  Feb.  24 
1607  Ap.  4 


Burials. 
1607  Ap.  23 
1613  Oct.  4 
1663  May  26 
1686  Oct.  21 


Stephen  ffollet  =  Weltham  Manning. 
Henrie  ffollett  =  Dorothie,  daughter  of  Jane  Burch, 

widow. 

Stephen  ffollet,  son  of  Stephen  and  Weltham. 

Henrie  ffollet. 

Dorothie  ffollet,  widow. 

Mr.  Daniel  Follet,  of  Lympstone. 


H.  Wilson  Holman,  F.S.A. 
*f}.3<*.  IBM  ]/<rl*ll.(). 
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325.  Dean  Prior  Boundaries. — The  following  account 
of  the  boundaries  of  Dean  Prior  Parish  circ.  1613,  among 
the  archives  of  the  Bishop  of  Exeter,  is  of  some  interest, 
as  it  not  only  preserves  ancient  names,  but  also  mentions 
a  stone  circle,  of  which  I  believe  there  is  no  other  record, 
and  a  few  provincial  words  : — 

"  From  the  grab  tree  being  a  place  betweene  the  lane  end 
leading  from  Dene  church  towards  Totnes  and  the  newe 
house  and  from  thence  towardes  the  south  as  the  hedge 
goeth  betweene  the  moore  pke  &  Christopher  Heddes  tene- 
ment and  so  from  thence  untill  the  souther  corner  of  Beare 
p'ke  and  from  thence  along  the  lane  called  Greenelane 
untill  Marley  ford  water  called  Harborne  and  from  thence 
towardes  the  north  west  along  by  the  said  water  of  Harborne 
almost  untill  a  gate  called  little  yeat  neare  about  Dockwill 
pound,  and  so  from  thence  by  a  ditche  or  rewe  towardes 
the  north  west  untill  the  corner  of  the  said  ditche  or  rewe 
lying  a  little  bewest  a  rounde  rynge  made  of  stones  being  on 
the  west  side  of  the  aforesaid  water  of  Harborne  and  so  from 
the  said  corner  through  the  said  ringe  of  stones  towardes  the 
north  as  the  aforesaid  ditche  or  rewe  goweth  untill  the 
north  corner  of  the  said  rewe  or  ditche  wch.  lieth  neere  by 
Harborne  well  being  a  bond  of  Buckfast  moure  and  from 
the  corner  to  Long  stone  and  from  thence  to  Lenisdon 
corner  and  from  thence  by  Lenisdon  untill  it  come  to  the 
water  of  Denbourne  at  the  utter  end  of  Holagreepe  and  so 
by  the  said  water  untill  ye  come  to  Larcome  hedge  or  wale 
and  from  thence  towardes  the  north  east  by  the  said  hedge 
until  Wallaforde  yeate  and  so  from  thence  toward  the  north 
east  by  the  way  untill  Wallaford  Crosse  and  from  thence 
by  the  way  that  leadeth  towardes  Buckfastlee  towne  untill 
or  neare  about  Coxhill  yeate  and  so  by  the  hedge  on  the 
north  side  of  Coxhill  untill  ye  come  to  the  north  Voulanford 
als  Voulaver  poole  and  from  thence  by  the  waie  that  leadeth 
towards  Deanetowne  untill  Denbourne  bridge  and  from 
thence  down  by  the  water  of  Denborne  untill  the  hedge 
below  the  Tuckyng  mill  and  from  thence  towardes  the  east 
by  the  said  hedge  untill  the  higher  end  of  Whitaclay  woode 
and  from  thence  towardes  the  south  directlie  as  the  hedge 
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runneth  by  the  Barton  of  Court  untill  Rasthorne  yeat  and 
so  from  thence  as  the  way  leadeth  towards  Totnes  untill  the 
aforesaid  Grabtree."  J.  F.  Chanter. 

326.  Essoin. — There  is  a  record  of  an  action,  Symonds 
against  the  Mayor,  &c,  of  Totnes,  Hil:  12  Ann.,  1713-14. 

It  was  a  motion  to  set  aside  an  essoin  cast  in  this  cause, 
upon  debate  and  hearing. 

Hearing  counsel  on  both  sides,  the  question  was  whether 
an  essoin  lay  or  not.  The  court  was  unanimously  of  opinion 
that  a  corporation  aggregate  were  not  entitled  to  an  essoin 
in  a  personal  action.  And  it  was  said  no  essoin  lies  in  any 
personal  action  whatsoever,  not  even  where  a  Peer  or  Member 
of  Parliament  is  party. 

An  essoin  (essoyn  or  exoine)  is  the  allegation  of  an  excuse 
for  no  appearance  at  the  appointed  time  to  answer  a  writ, 
or  the  excuse  itself ;  making  the  excuse  was  termed  casting 
the  essoin.  The  excuses  usually  allowed  were  bed- sickness  ; 
hindrance  by  sickness  in  coming  ;  absence  beyond  the  seas  or 
pilgrimage  or  the  King's  service  or  otherwise  (3  Edw.  I.,  c.  44). 
It  would  appear  therefore  that  Symonds  had  brought  an 
action  against  the  Corporation  of  Totnes,  and  they  or  their 
Officer,  probably  the  Town  Clerk,  had  failed  to  put  in  an 
appearance  and  had  claimed  to  cast  an  essoin  and  get  leave 
to  appear,  but  the  court  held  this  could  not  be  done,  being 
a  personal  action.  What  the  action  was  about  does  not 
appear.  A  Robert  Symonds  was  a  member  of  the  Totnes 
Corporation   in  1710.  E.  W. 

327.  The  Round-house  or  Machine-house. — Since 
most  of  the  ancient  practices  and  operations  connected 
with  the  farm  have  become  extinct  during  the  last  half 
century  or  so,  and  replaced  by  modern  methods,  the  buildings 
in  which  these  operations  were  performed  have  for  the  most 
part  been  abandoned,  and  in  many  cases  are  rapidly  falling 
to  ruin,  or  have  been  pulled  down  to  make  room  for  new 
buildings  more  suitable  to  modern  methods  of  working. 

Amongst  these  must  be  numbered  the  round-house  or 
machine-house,  which  was  formerly  found  on  almost  every 
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farm  in  Devon  and  Cornwall,  except  in  rare  instances  where 
water  power  was  available.  A  fair  number  of  round-houses 
still  exist  on  farms  here  and  there  in  all  parts  of  the  two 
counties  ;  some  in  a  more  or  less  ruinous  state,  while  others 
are  kept  in  repair  and  still  used.  Before  they  have  all  been 
swept  away,  a  short  note  on  the  subject  will  not  be  out  of  place. 

The  round-house  or  machine- house  (both  terms  seem 
equally  common  in  Devon)  is  usually,  though  not  always, 
circular  in  form.  Sometimes  it  is  an  entirely  independent 
structure,  when  it  is  truly  a  "  round  "  house  ;  but  more 
usually  one  side  of  the  building  is,  as  it  were,  sliced  off,  and 
built  into  one  of  the  side  walls  of  the  barn,  or,  in  cider-making 
districts,  of  the  pound-house.  The  machine-house  itself  may 
be  a  closed  building,  except  for  a  small  opening  to  allow  the 
men  and  horses  to  enter,  its  walls  being  of  stone  masonry  or 
of  cob.  Or  it  may  be  entirely  open,  except  on  the  side  adjacent 
to  the  barn,  its  roof  being  supported  by  stone  pillars  or 
wooden  posts  (as  shown  in  the  example  from  Stafford  Beer, 
Broadwood  Kelly).  In  still  another  form  the  building  is 
walled  only  on  the  side  exposed  to  the  prevailing  winds,  and 
is  open  for  about  one-third  of  its  circumference.  The  roof 
is  usually  thatched,  like  those  of  the  other  old  farm  buildings, 
though  I  have  seen  old  tiled  and  slated  round-houses  in  some 
districts. 

Within  the  building  is  the  driving- apparatus.  This 
consists  of  a  massive  upright  wooden  post  which  turns  round 
in  sockets  in  the  centre  of  the  building,  into  which  are  mortised 
four  (sometimes  more)  stout  poles  at  right-angles  to  the 
upright  post  and  some  four  feet  from  the  ground.  To  these 
poles  the  horses  are  attached  and  driven  round  and  round, 
and  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  origin  of  the  term  round- 
house is  to  be  traced  from  this  practice,  and  not  from  the 
exterior  aspect  of  the  building,  which  is  by  no  means  always 
circular. 

The  revolving  upright  post  is  connected  by  means  of 
cog-wheel  gearing  with  a  pulley-wheel,  to  which  a  belt  is 
attached,  connecting  it,  through  a  hole  in  the  wall  of  the  barn, 
with  whatever  machine  it  is  required  to  drive. 

In  earlier  days  the  round-house  gear  was  used  almost 
exclusively  for  turning  the  cider  mill,  but  in  later  times,  and 
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on  some  farms  even  at  the  present  day,  it  is  used  to  drive 
the  thrashing  and  winnowing  machines,  the  chaff-cutter, 
turnip-slicer,  oat-crusher,  etc.,  which  operations  were  formerly 
done  by  hand. 

When  horse-power  is  scarce,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  see 
the  men  of  the  farm  assisting  in  working  the  driving-gear. 
On  all  up-to-date  farms,  the  power  is  now  supplied  by  oil* 
gas,  or  petrol  engines.  C.  H.  Laycock. 

[  The  illustration  is  interesting  as  showing  also  a  typical 
porch  with  room  over  it,  and  the  original  mullioned  casement 
windows. — Eds.] 

328.  Portraits  of  John  Gay. — The  North  Devon  Athe- 
naeum at  Barnstaple  has  lately  acquired  a  fine  three-quarters 
length  portrait  in  oils  of  the  poet  (who  was  a  native  of  that 
town)  by  Jan  Van  der  Banck,  from  the  collection  of  the  late 
Lord  Taunton.  The  portrait  depicts  him  at  about  the  age 
of  24,  wearing  a  long  black  coat  and  flat  velvet  cap.  There 
is  another  portrait  of  him,  by  Jonathan  Richardson,  lately  on 
view  in  the  loan  collection  at  the  Exeter  Museum,  to  which  it 
was  contributed  by  Mr.  John  Lane.  There  are  also,  according 
to  Mr.  Austin  Dobson  in  the  Diet.  Nat.  Biog.,  portraits  of 
him  by  Dahl  (Countess  Delaware's),  Zincke,  Hogarth,  and 
others.  In  the  National  Portrait  Galley  is  an  unfinished 
sketch  in  oils  by  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller.  Another  and  a  better- 
known  portrait,  belonging  to  Lord  Scarsdale,  and  painted  by 
Kneller's  follower,  William  Aikman,  was  exhibited  at  the 
Grosvenor  Galley  in  1887-8.  It  shows  him  in  a  blue  cap 
and  coat,  and  is  said  to  have  been  praised  by  contemporaries 
for  its  fidelity.  F.  W.  C. 

329.  Churchwardens'  Wands. — Although  it  may  be 
that  Churchwardens'  powers  are  declining,  it  is  nevertheless 
true  that  the  wands  of  their  office  are  to  be  met  with  in  an 
increasing  number  of  Devon  Churches. 

The  modern  wand  is  usually  tipped  with  a  metal  cross, 
frequently  of  the  kind  called  "  botonny  "  (as  at  Lydford), 
but  sometimes  of  the  kind  called  "  couped."  At  Saint  Giles- 
in-the-Heath  the  wands  are  tipped  with  the  sacred  monogram 
in  metal.    The  wands  at  Tavistock  are  of  a  peculiar  kind, 
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being  shorter  and  stouter  than  those  generally  found  in  Devon  : 
one  of  them  is  tipped  with  the  initials  "  S.E."  and  the  other 
with  the  same  initials  and  with  a  stag,  in  metal,  the  references 
being  to  the  Dedication  Saint,  Saint  Eustachius,  and  his 
emblem. 

When  the  subject  of  wands  was  raised  in  Notes  and  Queries 
in  1916  (12S.  ii.),  it  was  stated  that  they  should  be  tipped  as 
follows  : — that  of  the  Vicar's  or  Rector's  warden  (so  called 
conveniently,  but  probably  inaccurately)  with  a  mitre,  and 
that  of  the  (so-called)  People's  warden,  with  a  crown.  Metal 
tips  of  this  kind  are  to  be  found  at  Newton  Ferrers  ;  I  should 
be  interested  to  hear  of  other  cases  in  Devon. 

In  the  absence  of  any  rule  for  the  position  of  the  wands 
when  at  rest,  it  may  be  suggested  that  the  Senior  warden's 
wand  should  stand  on  the  South  side,  as  the  place  of  honour, 
and  that  of  the  Junior  warden  on  the  North  side.  In  the  case 
of  absolute  equality  between  the  wardens,  the  position  of 
theirw  ands  (and  of  their  seats)  would  seem  to  be  a  matter 
for  arrangement. 

R.B.M. 

[At  Hartland  each  wand  is  tipped  with  a  brass  fleur-de-lis, 
possibly  as  emblematic  of  the  Trinity.  They  were  introduced 
about  ten  or  twelve  years  ago. — Eds.] 

330.  Cornish  Folklore  :  To  Avert  an  III  Wish. — 
When  on  a  walking  tour  through  North  Cornwall  about 
forty  years  ago  I  stopped  to  sketch  a  wayside  cross  near 
Tintagel ;  and  was  told  by  the  farmer  of  the  adjacent  land 
that  it  was  overthrown  some  time  ago,  and  on  setting  it  up 
again,  he  found  several  bottles  full  of  water,  and  with  many 
pins  in  them,  buried  around  its  foot. 

On  inquiring  the  reason  of  these  bottles  being  buried,  I 
was  told  at  Boscastle  that  "  If  you  are  ill-wished  you  must 
take  a  bottle,  fill  it  with  water,  and  put  some  pins  in  it,  cork 
it  tight,  and  then  bury  it  at  the  foot  of  a  holy  cross  ;  and  the 
ill- wish  will  fall  on  the  person  who  ill-wished  you." 

H.  Michell  Whitley. 


Abbotsham  Court  in  1920. 
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331.  Abbotsham  Court  in  Bygone  Days. — Towards  the 
sea,  about  a  mile  north-west  of  Abbotsham  Church,  near 
Bideford,  in  the  Hundred  of  Shebbeare,  North  Devon,  there 
stands  an  old  white  house  with  a  tower  now  known  as  Abbot- 
sham Court.  In  Abbotsham  churchyard  we  may  observe  the 
inscription  on  the  tomb  of  Henrietta  Josepha,  youngest 
daughter  of  William  Heniy  Hatherly,  Esq.,  there  described 
in  1877  as  "  of  Shebbertown  [now  Abbotsham  Court] 

The  old  name  of  the  house — Shebbeare-Town — often 
spelt  Shebbertown,  is  to  be  found  in  the  old  county  maps 
and  was  the  name  which  the  house  bore  from  1565  until  some 
date  in  the  middle  of  the  19th  century.  In  1892  and  even 
in  1920  when  I  visited  Abbotsham  I  still  found  people  in  the 
village  who  could  remember  the  time  when  the  house  bore  its 
original  name,  and  the  neighbouring  farm  appears  still  to 
be  called  Shebbertown  Farm. 

The  history  of  the  house  is  not  easy  to  ascertain  without 
some  knowledge  of  the  Shebbeare  family,  and  as  this  knowledge 
is  largely  to  be  obtained  from  old  wills,  Bible  records,  and 
manuscript  notes,  it  has  seemed  to  me  that  some  short  account 
of  it  may  not  be  without  interest. 

It  was  not  an  unknown  thing  to  call  a  single  house  a  "  town'' 
in  old  days.  In  the  last  paragraph  of  the  ixth  chapter  of 
Waverley,  Sir  Walter  Scott  mentions  the  custom  as  common 
in  Scotland.  In  Ireland  too,  houses  are  often  so  named,  the 
lands  around  the  house  being  described  in  deeds  as  '  town- 
lands.'  It  was  in  this  sense  that  the  house  was  named  a  town 
from  the  Shebbeare  family  who  owned  it  in  Elizabethan  days. 

The  house,  which  is  now  a  long  white  building  with  two 
wings  and  a  tower,  backs  towards  the  sea  and  faces  due  east. 
It  is  itself  well  sheltered  by  downs,  but  the  trees  about  the 
land,  bent  and  driven  from  the  sea,  bear  witness  to  the  fury 
of  westerly  gales.  From  the  tower  or  turret,  which  is  on 
the  west  side  of  the  house,  there  is  a  wide  view  of  the  coast 
with  Lundy  Island  and  the  Welsh  coast  across  the  sea,  Baggy 
Point  to  the  right,  and  Clovelly  Bay  and  a  long  reach  of  the 
shore  towards  Hartland  Point  on  the  left.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  a  good  deal  of  additional  building  has  taken 
place  within  the  last  hundred  years.  The  south  wing  occupies 
v 
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the  site,  and  has  posssibly  the  original  roof,  of  a  barn,  but  it 
is  difficult  to  determine  which  is  really  the  most  ancient 
part  of  so  composite  a  building.  Low  down  in  the  wall, 
annexing  what  appears  to  be  the  oldest  part  of  the  house  to 
the  north  wing,  is  a  stone  in  which  the  date  1565  is  inscribed. 

In  1892  I  recollect  seeing  another  part  of  this  inscription 
which  has  since  disappeared.  Over  the  date  were  initials 
which  looked  like  "  J.S."  These  I  took  to  be  the  initials 
of  John  Shebbeare  who  is  recorded  in  the  Family  Bible  which 
his  great-grandson  received  as  a  christening  gift  in  1639,  to 
have  "  new-built  the  parlour  at  Shebbeare- towne  about 
the  year  1580."  But  as  Thomas  Shebbeare,  the  father  of 
this  John,  appears  in  the  Subsidy  Rolls  for  Abbotsham  in 
1566  and  died  in  1573,  I  have  sometimes  wondered  whether 
the  initials  now  removed  may  not  have  been  "  IVS.** ;  and 
it  is  certainly  difficult  to  connect  them  with  anything  that 
could  now  be  described  as  a  parlour.  It  seems  then  that 
Thomas  Shebbeare,  of  Abbotsham,  yeoman,  lived  here  in 
1565  until  his  death  in  1573.  His  widow  Thomasin  survived 
him  until  1597.  Their  son  John,  who  lived  there  and  "  new- 
built  the  parlour/'  disappears  from  the  Subsidy  Rolls  after 
16 10.  His  son  Richard  was  born  at  Shebbeare-Town  in 
1572  and  was  married  in  Abbotsham  Church  to  Mistress 
Annys  (Agnes)  Cholwell  in  1598.  Of  this  marriage  were 
born  nine  daughters — Johan  (Joan),  Mary,  Margaret,  Christian, 
Sarah,  Clare,  Thomasine,  Gillyan,  and  Agnes,— and  one  son 
baptized  at  Abbotsham.  Their  cousins,  the  children  of 
Robert  Shebbeare  of  Quarnborough  (Cornborough),  four  boys 
and  three  girls,  were  living  near  by.  Three  of  the  nine 
daughters  of  Richard  Shebbeare  of  Shebbeare-Town,  married. 
The  eldest,  Joan,  was  married  in  Abbotsham  Church  to  John 
Salterne,  of  Bideford,  gent,  in  1637 — the  name,  we  may 
remember,  of  Kingsley's  beauty  in  Westward  Ho! — the 
"  Rose  of  Torridge."  The  youngest  of  this  family  and  the 
only  son  was  John  Shebbeare  who  was  born  at  Shebbeare- 
Town  in  1614.  He  went  to  Okehampton,  where  he  married 
Mary,  the  daughter  of  John  Bremelcombe,  Mayor  of  Oke- 
hampton, and  himself  became  Mayor  of  Okehampton  in 
1646,  1652,  1657,  and  1667.   His  mother,  Agnes,  had  a  life 
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estate  in  Shebbeare-Town  under  his  father's  will.  Born 
before  the  coming  of  the  Armada,  she  died  and  was  buried 
at  Abbotsham  in  December,  1654.  In  Abbotsham  from  the 
time  of  her  marriage  there  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign,  through 
the  reign  of  James  I,  through  the  Great  Rebellion,  and  for 
nearly  six  years  after  the  execution  of  Charles  I,  she  had 
lived,  and  we  may  wonder  how  much  of  the  news  of  those 
stirring  times  penetrated  to  the  quiet  home  where  she  and 
her  maiden  daughters  could  often  hear  no  more  by  day  or 
night  than  the  sea  breaking  on  the  lonely  shore  of  Bideford 
Bay.  Not  very  far  away,  however,  Sir  Robert  Cary,  knight, 
who,  unlike  the  men  of  Bideford,  had  served  the  King  in 
the  Great  Rebellion,  was  laid  to  rest  in  Clovelly  Church  in 
1675. 

While  John  Shebbeare  was  at  Okehampton,  where  he 
died  in  1677,  his  mother  and  unmarried  sisters  seem  to  have 
occupied  Shebbeare-Town.  The  arms  borne  by  the  family, — 
Vair,  a  chief  or  ;  over  all  on  a  bend  argent  3  mullets  sable,  appear 
on  the  obverse  of  his  tokens  in  Okehampton  in  1677.  The 
same  arms  are  shown  in  the  impression  of  a  seal  in  the  MSS. 
of  Sir  Isaac  Heard  in  the  Heralds'  College.  Under  the  will 
of  John  Shebbeare  his  son  Richard  became  entitled  to  the 
furniture  at  Shebbeare-Town,  and  Richard  probably  became 
possessed  of  Shebbeare-Town  itself  by  deed.  This  Richard 
Shebbeare,  whose  Family  Bible  is  in  my  possession,  married 
Gertrude,  daughter  of  John  Short,  gent.,  at  Ashwater  in 
1669,  and  was  Mayor  of  Okehampton  in  1669,  1677, 1683,  and 
1684.  His  two  children  died  in  infancy,  and  he  died  in  1699, 
having  by  his  will  devised  to  his  brother  John  and  his  heirs 
male  his  lands  "  in  Abbotsham,  Okehampton,  Northam, 
Inwardleigh,  Gidley,  and  Sampford  Courtenay  called  by  the 
several  names  of  Shebbeartown,  Combewakewell  Manor, 
Thornland,  Thucksland,  Rixlade,  Shammaland,  and  Muchel- 
borough,  Appledore,  Pudhanger,  Middle  Upcott,  Rose  Upcott, 
Meldon,  Littledown  houses,  Pitthayes  and  Creber,  and  all 
other  lands,  etc.,  in  Devon  and  at  Bodmin  in  Cornwall." 
One  of  his  brothers,  the  Rev.  Samuel  Shebbeare  of  Magdalen 
Hall,  Oxford,  B.A.,  was  from  1673  to  1717  Vicar  of  Witheridge, 
where  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  the  Rev.  John  Shebbeare 
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of  King's  College,  Cambridge,  B.A.,  and  of  Oxford,  M.A., 
until  1744.  While  the  Rev.  John  Shebbeare  was  Vicar  of 
Witheridge,  his  brother  the  Rev.  Thomas  Shebbeare  of  Balliol 
College,  Oxford,  B.A.,  was  Rector  of  Alverdiscot,  and  their 
cousin  the  Rev.  Joseph  Shebbeare  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford, 
B.A.,  and  of  King's  College,  Cambridge,  M.A.,  was  Rector 
of  Lustleigh  and  of  Monk  Okehampton. 

Richard  Shebbeare's  brother,  John  Shebbeare,  of  Oke- 
hampton, gent.,  upon  whom  Shebbeare-Town  was  with  other 
lands  entailed,  was  born  at  Okehampton  in  1649  and  was 
Mayor  of  Okehampton  in  1687  and  1695.  He  married  a; 
Okehampton,  Anna,  daughter  of  William  Pingstone  in  1678 
and  died  in  1717.  It  appears  that,  during  his  possession  of 
Shebbeare-Town,  the  house,  by  lease  or  otherwise,  was  occu- 
pied by  his  cousin  Samuel  Shebbeare  who  married  in  1694 
his  own  cousin  Ann,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Shebbeare, 
Vicar  of  Witheridge,  and  died  in  1716.  For  in  Abbotsham 
church  there  used  to  be  a  stone  in  the  south  transept  inscribed 
"  Here  lieth  the  body  of  Samuel  Shebber  of  Shebbertown  in 
this  Parish,  Gent.,  who  departed  this  life  the  sixteenth  day 
of  April  Anno.  Dom.  1716  aetatis  suae  47."  I  believe  the 
stone  is  now  in  the  vestry  under  the  tower  of  the  church. 
When  an  inscription  begins  "  Here  lieth,"  it  seems  rather 
wanton  to  remove  it  to  another  place.  John  Shebbeare  of 
Okehampton  who  died  in  1717  had  two  childern,  Richard, 
his  heir  in  tail,  and  Mary.  Richard,  who  was  an  attorney  of 
Lyon's  Inn,  married  Mary,  daughter  of  Nicholas  Hooper,  of 
Salcombe,  at  St.  Peter's,  Cornhill,  in  1709.  He  corresponds 
in  date  with  the  "Richard  Shebbeare  of  Shebbeare-Town," 
introduced  into  Mr.  Frederick  Niven's  novel  The  Island 
Providence.  His  eldest  son  was  John  Shebbeare,  M.D.,  the 
Author  of  Letters  to  the  People  of  England,  who  was  born  at 
Shebbeare-Town  and  baptized  in  Abbotsham  Church  in  1710. 

Dr.  Shebbeare  was  tried  for  political  libel  in  1758,  was 
fined  £5  and  sentenced  to  stand  in  the  Pillory  at  Charing 
Cross,  to  be  confined  for  three  years,  and  to  give  security  for 
his  good  behaviour  for  seven  years  ;  but  from  Lord  Gren- 
ville's  Ministry  in  1764  he  received  a  civil  pension  at  about 
the  same  time  as  Dr.  Johnson,  and  it  was  said  that  the  King 
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had  pensioned  a  "  He-bear  and  a  She-bear."  Dr.  Shebbeare 
did  not  in  fact  stand  in  the  pillory  but  beside  it,  and  the 
Under-sheriff  of  London,  who  sent  his  servant  in  livery  to 
hold  an  umbrella  over  the  Doctor's  head,  was  prosecuted  for 
not  carrying  out  the  sentence.  (Rex  v.  Beardmore  2  Burr. 
792.)  This  is  almost  the  first  recorded  instance  of  the  use 
of  an  umbrella  in  England  otherwise  than  for  ceremonial 
purposes.  The  Sixth  Letter  to  the  People  of  England  which 
occasioned  the  trial  of  Dr.  Shebbeare  seems  comparatively 
mild  in  these  outspoken  days.  Perhaps  its  Jacobite  title 
was  its  chief  offence, — "  A  Sixth  Letter  to  the  People  of 
England,  on  the  Progress  of  National  Ruin  ;  in  which  it  is 
shewn  that  the  present  Grandeur  of  France,  and  the  Calamities 
of  this  Nation,  are  owing  to  the  Influence  of  Hanover  on  the 
Councils  of  England."  Its  general  purpose  was  to  advocate 
at  the  least  an  entente  cordiale  with  France  and  a  distrust  of 
Germany.  But  it  was  not  until  many,  many  years  later  that 
a  Government  dared  to  receive  such  a  suggestion  with  appro- 
bation. Watkins  in  his  Essay  towards  a  History  of  Bideford 
(1792)  is  probably  right  in  saying  that  the  Letters  on  the 
English  Nation,  written  by  Dr.  Shebbeare  in  earlier  years 
under  the  name  of  Battista  Angeloni,  a  Jesuit,  are  "  the  best 
of  his  performances."  Boswell  in  his  Life  of  Johnson  calls 
them  "  admirable." 

Guide  books  and  biographical  dictionaries  describe  Dr- 
John  Shebbeare  as  born  in  Bideford  in  1709,  probably  taking 
the  statement  from  Watkins ;  but  he  was  really  born  at 
Shebbeare-Town  on  the  28th  March,  1710  (entry  in  Family 
Bible),  and  baptized  in  Abbotsham  Church  on  the  eighth  day 
following.  He  died  in  1788,  and  was  buried  at  East  Horndon, 
Essex,  where  his  only  son  the  Rev.  John  Shebbeare  of  St. 
Mary  Hall,  Oxford,  B.C.L.,  mentioned  in  John  Taylor's 
Records  for  his  musical  talents,  was  Rector.  Two  of  Dr. 
Shebbeare's  brothers  were  born  at  Shebbeare-Town,  but 
his  youngest  brother,  Joseph  Shebbeare,  was  born  at  Bideford 
in  1718  and  died  and  was  buried  at  Odiham,  Hants,  in  1808. 

With  Joseph's  grandson  Charles  John  Shebbeare,  of 
Queen's  College,  Cambridge,  M.A.,  and  of  Gray's  Inn,  Barrister- 
at-law,  who  was  born  at  Odiham  in  1794,  the  Shebbeare 
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family  might  have  become  extinct.  But  he  had  sons,  and 
from  him  all  the  male  members  of  the  family  now  living  are 
descended. 

There  is  a  tradition  in  the  family  that  Richard  Shebbeare, 
the  attorney,  was  a  scape-grace.  His  father's  will  bequeathed 
"  To  Richard  Shebbeare,  my  son,  i/-"  and,  although  Richard 
was  a  lawyer,  the  father  makes  his  daughter  Mary  his  execu- 
trix. Richard  Shebbeare  is  supposed  to  have  sold  Shebbeare- 
Town  about  17 17.  For  many  years  afterwards,  however, 
there  were  Shebbeares  living  in  Abbotsham,  and  it  may  be 
that  he  sold  it  to  his  cousins.  The  Parish  Registers  in  Abbot- 
sham  Church  which  begin  in  1653,  and  the  transcript  of  the 
lost  Registers  which  begin  in  1597,  contain  between  them 
about  100  entries  of  the  baptisms,  marriages,  and  burials  of 
Shebbeares,  and  there  are  in  the  church  several  memorial 
slabs  referring  to  members  of  the  family. 

I  am  uncertain  of  the  occupation  of  the  house  during  the 
middle  of  the  18th  century,  but  later  on  the  Hatherly  family 
lived  there.  (See  Burke's  Landed  Gentry  (1837),  V0L  under 
Fortescue  of  Fallapit).  The  Parish  Registers  would  probably 
show  the  intermediate  occupation.  After  the  Hatherlys, 
Mr.  Digby-Beste,  a  Roman  Catholic  gentleman  and  an  author, 
bought  the  property  about  1841  and  lived  there  for  some 
30  years.  During  his  occupation  he  built  a  part  of  the  north 
wing,  on  the  top  floor  of  which  is  a  room  with  an  out-door 
staircase,  intended  by  him  for  a  chapel  and  used  by  his 
successors  as  a  billiard-room.  It  was,  I  believe,  he  who 
invented  the  common-place  name  of  Abbotsham  Court  in 
lieu  of  the  old  name  of  Shebbeare-Town,  which  was  then 
probably  not  understood.  In  1872  the  house  was  purchased 
by  Mr.  James  Temple  and  afterwards  leased  to  His 
Honour  Judge  Skinner,  whose  widow  and  family  re- 
sided there  after  the  Judge's  death.  It  was  after  their 
occupation,  perhaps  less  than  20  years  ago,  that  the 
row  of  windows  on  the  ground  floor  of  the  old  house — a 
reproduction  of  the  windows  on  the  first  floor,  was  altered, 
and  a  rather  ugly  projection  with  modern  windows  made. 
The  old  entrance  seems  to  have  been  in  the  middle  of  the  east 
front,  but  latterly  the  entrance  has  been  through  a  glass 
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house  in  the  corner.  After  the  Skinners,  the  Taylors  lived 
there.  But  the  owners  and  occupants  of  recent  years  are 
known  well  enough.  It  is  only  of  the  history  now  forgotten 
that  I  believe  antiquarians  may  like  to  be  informed.  {Revised 
from  an  article  in  the  Bideford  Gazette,  Dec.  29,  1920). 

Claude  E.  Shebbeare. 

332.  Hille  or  Rull. — On  p.  261  Mr.  Reichel  calls  atten- 
tion to  the  alternative  names  of  Hille  and  Rull  in  Exmouth 
and  Payhembury.  At  Ottery  St.  Mary  a  similar  interchange 
of  the  names  occurs,  as  we  have  a  tithing  styled  "  Hill,  Rill 
and  Radway."  As  early  as  the  "  Customary  "  of  5  Richard 
II.,  we  find  tenants  of  customary  lands  at  Hille  and  of  other 
tenants  at  "  Hille  and  Radway  Barton."  The  customary 
lands  occur  under  Hill  until  1493,  and  after  that  almost  always 
Ryll,  with  the  exception  that  in  1680  they  are  "  Rill  and 
Hill " ;  the  barton  lands  occur  under  Hill,  Ryll  and  Radway  in 
1382,  and  later  as  Hill  and  Radway  occasionally  ;  two  farms 
in  this  district  still  retain  the  names  of  Higher  and  Lower  Rill. 

Can  anyone  explain  why  Hill  and  Rill  seem  to  be  used 
indifferently  for  the  same  place  ?  F.  Rose-Troup. 

333.  Lethbridge  Papers. — About  the  year  1902  the  late 
Sir  Roper  Lethbridge  printed  a  "  Calendar  of  Lethbridge 
Papers  preserved  at  Exbourne  Manor."  The  Calendar 
formed  an  octavo  pamphlet  of  forty  pages  and  included 
facsimiles  of  some  of  the  signatures  and  seals.  Many  of  the 
entries  were  of  public  interest  in  connexion  with  Okehampton 
and  South  Tawton.  Can  any  reader  say  where  these  papers 
are  now,  and  whether  thej'  may  be  consulted  by  researchers  ? 

R.  B.  M. 

334.  Militia  Musters. — 1630.  In  order  to  exercise  the 
militia,  and  to  keep  them  in  good  order,  each  county,  by  an 
edict  of  the  council,  was  assessed  in  a  certain  sum,  for  main- 
taining a  muster-master,  appointed  for  that  service."  (Hume, 
quoting  Rushworth,  vol.  ii.,  p.  10).  What  was  Devon  assessed 
in,  and  who  was  the  muster-master  ?  Are  many  of  the 
muster-rolls  extant  ?  One  in  my  possession  gives  names  of 
"Corsletts"    and  "  Musketts "  in  the  West  Division  of 
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Southmolton  Hundred  (Chittlehampton,  Swymbridge,  Bishops 
Tawton,  Landkey,  Warkleigh,  Satterleigh,  and  George 
Nympton),  in  1632,  together  with  the  names  of  those  who 
were  to  furnish  them  with  the  different  portions  of  their  arms 
and  ammunitjgn^       ///.  p   |,  y .  Rouge-et-Noir. 

335.  "Dartmoor  Sketches"  by  A.  Z.  (1875). — The 
authorship  of  this  book  has  been  attributed  to  a  Mrs.  Prior 
and  to  Miss  Clack  of^  Moretonhampstead.     Is  any  evidence 


336.  Assemblies  (XI.,  p.  277,  par.  320). — I  should  be 
much  obliged  for  the  name  of  the  author  of  the  following  : 
"  The  Winter  Assembly  or  Provincial  Ball,  a  Poem  inscribed 
to  the  Ladies  of  the  West."  4°-  1789.    Where  may  a  copy 


337.  The  Vicar  of  Pinhoe  :  Origin  of  Payment  to 
(XL,  p.  185,  par.  233).-»-In  Domesday  Book  (1086  A.D.),  we 
are  told  that  the  king  has  a  manor  called  Pinnoc,  that  Earl 
Liwin  held  it  T.R.E.,  that  it  paid  geld  for  two  hides  all  but 
a  virgate,  and  that  under  this  manor  the  Abbot  of  Battle 
holds  the  Church,  to  which  belongs  one  virgate  of  the  land. 

The  Rev.  O.  J.  Reichel  (Vict.  Hist.  Devon.  410  a)  identifies 
this  geld-free  virgate  with  Monkerton  in  Pinhoe.  He  now 
reminds  us  that  King  Atheist  an,  in  938,  A.D.,  gave  "  one 
homestead  at  Munecatun  "  (Monkerton)  to  God  and  St.  Mary 
and  St.  Peter,  for  the  Monastery  at  Exeter  (Cartul.  Saxon- 
ii.,  434)  ;  and  he  submits  that  the  historic  payment  of  16s. 
to  the  Vicar  of  Pinhoe  represents  "  the  Vicar's  third  share 
of  the  church  rights  "  in  the  chief  rent  from  this  estate. 

The  Valor  Ecclesiasticus  (Vol.  ii.,  p.  313)  testifies  that 
in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.,  the  rental  of  St.  Nicholas 
Priory,  Exeter,  included  among  divers  other  "  temporalties  " 
"  Pynhowe  £2  6  o  "  ;  and  after  a  statement  of  the  sum 
total  of  these  rents  it  notes :  "  Therefrom  is  paid  to  the 
Perpetual  Vicar  of  the  Parish  Church  of  Pynhowe  and  his 
successors,  out  of  a  certain  annual  pension,  16s.  a  year." 
Among  extracts  from  St.  Nicholas*  Cartulary  copied  into 
Bronescombe's  Register  in  Tudor  times  (Oliver,  Mon.  113),  is 


available  ? 


R.  B.  M. 


be  seen  ? 


R.  B.  M. 
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the  statement :  "  Pinhoe  Church  was  confirmed  to  the  Prior 
and  Convent  of  St.  Nicholas  by  Bishop  John  in  the  reign  of 
Richard  I.  (1189-1199)." 

To  these  pieces  of  evidence  may  be  added  another,  from 
Stafford's  Register  (ii.,  fol.  1-83)  which  I  do  not  think  has  ever 
been  printed:  A.D.  1417  (May  18)  Institution  of  Thos.  Crystow, 
Chaplain,  to  the  Perpetual  Vicarage  of  the  parochial  church 
of  Pynho  (vacant  by  the  resignation  of  Dom.  Stephen  Frogmer, 
last  vicar)  on  the  presentation  of  the  Prior  and  Convent  of 
the  Monastery  or  Priory  of  St.  Nicholas,  Exeter.* 

In  response  to  the  question  how  the  Prior  and  Brethren 
of  St.  Nicholas'  became  responsible  for  the  payment  of  the 
16s.  to  the  Vicar  of  Pinhoe,  Mr.  Reichel  offers  one  conjectural 
explanation, — I  will  venture  to  offer  another.  It  does  not 
seem  to  me  probable  that  William  the  Conqueror — who,  after 
all,  was  a  religious  man,  and  who  is  believed  to  have 
made  oath,  as  to  the  treatment  of  the  city,  on  the 
relics  of  St.  Peter's  Church — would  so  far  have  defied 
the  ecclesiastical  rights  as  to  have  taken  Monkertonf 
or  any  other  estate  away  from  Exeter  Cathedral ;  on  the 
contrary,  we  find  him  supporting  Bp.  Leofric  in  the  recovery 
of  some  of  "  the  alienated  property  of  the  late  Monastery  ;  "J 

*My  abstract  from  the  Latin.  [See  Hingeston- Randolph,  p.  194 — Eds.] 
f  I  do  not  know  whether  Mr.  Reichel  has  any  evidence  beyond  that 
of  similarity,  for  his  identification  of  Athelstan's  Munecaton  with  Mon- 
kerton  in  Pinhoe.  It  may  have  been  a  not  uncommon  name.  For 
instance,  several  Chapter  MSS.  refer  to  "  the  portion  of  the  church  of 
Culinton  called  (c.  1190)  Munechoton  (Cal.  No.  810),  or  Munketon  (Cal. 
No.  813).  In  the  13th  century  ("  ?  1221  ")  Pope  Honorius  confirmed 
to  the  Chapter  of  Exeter,  among  other  of  its  possessions,  the  Church 
of  Culinton  given  them  by  the  late  Bishop  of  Exeter.  (Cal.  No.  2087. 
and  cf.  No.  820). 

Jin  suggesting  William's  motive  for  the  supposed  transference  of 
the  estate  from  St.  Peter's  to  Battle  Abbey — that  he  thought  it 
'*  better  to  pray  for  the  souls  of  his  fallen  supporters  than  for  those  of 
his  enemies,"  Mr,  Reichel  seems  to  forget  that  the  Conqueror  founded 
his  Abbey  in  order  that  prayers  and  masses  might  be  offered  therein 
"  for  the  soul's  health  of  all,  Normans  and  English  alike,  who  had 
fallen  in  the  great  slaughter  "  (Freeman,  Norm.  Conq.,  iv.,  p.  398, 
citing  Latin  authority.  See  also  the  rhymed  narrative  from  Robert 
of  Gloucester,  in  Dugdale,  Mon.,  iii.,  p.  239). 
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(Oliver,  Lives  Bps.,  p.  7)  but  we  know  that  "  the  monastic 
church,  with  all  its  charters,  was  reduced  to  ashes  by  Sweyn 
in  1003  "  (Ibid.  p.  174)  and  it  may  be  that  Munecaton  (which 
does  not  appear  under  any  such  name  in  medieval  rentals  or 
terriers  of  the  Chapter)  was  lost  to  St.  Peter's  at  that  disastrous 
period. 

Athelstan's  grant  of  "  Munecatun  "  to  St.  Peter's  did  not 
include  a  church  (probably  none  existed  so  early),  therefore 
the  attachment  of  that  land  to  Pinhoe  church — assuming, 
as  does  Mr.  Reichel,  its  identity  with  the  Domesday  "  virgate  ' 
— must  have  taken  place  at  some  time  between  the  dates  938 
and  1086,  either  by  gift  of  the  Chapter,  or  after  it  had  become 
lost  to  that  body. 

My  own  theory  is  that  the  Pension  to  the  Vicar  of  Pinhoe 
was  charged  on  the  Rectory  of  the  church  of  Pinhoe ;  that 
this  Rectory,  with  its  virgate  of  land  (whether  identifiable 
withMonkertonornot)  was  given  to  St.  Olave's  Church,  Exeter, 
before  the  Conquest ;  that  it  was  bestowed  by  the  Conqueror 
on  Battle  Abbey,  at  the  same  time  with  St.  Olave's  and 
with  the  manors  of  Sherford  and  Kenbury  and  "  other  lands 
and  tithes  "  appurtenant  to  that  church*  (Oliver,  Mon.  p. 
117) ;  and  that,  after  the  foundation  of  St.  Nicholas'  Priory, 
Exeter,f  (subordinate  to  Battle  Abbey)  Pinhoe  was  among  the 
Devonshire  lands  that  in  addition  to  St.  Olave's  Church  were 
restored  to  this  County  by  grant  from  the  Abbey  to  the  new 
Priory. 

This  hypothesis  would  allow  scope  for  the  retention  of 
the  "  tradition "  connecting  the  pension  with  the  battle 
waged  at  Penho  in  1001.  The  "  priest  of  Penho,"  who 
according  to  the  story  helped  the  Saxons  by  bringing  them 
arrows,  was  presumbly  not  a  beneficed  clergyman,  but  only 
a  salaried  manorial  chaplain. 


*I  find  that  Mr.  Reichel  himself  (Trans.  Devon.  Assoc.,  xxx.  289), 
has  stated  that  the  Conqueror  gave  St.  Olaf's  with  all  its  possessions, 
among  which  he  mentions  "  Pinhoe  Church,"  to  Battle  Abbey. 

fThe  notion  at  one  time  current,  that  there  had  been  a  monastic 
building  on  or  near  the  site  of  St.  Nicholas'  before  Conan's  time,  is  dis- 
proved by  evidence  of  Charters,  etc. 
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When  the  victorious  Danes  "  burned  down  the  homestead 
of  Pinhoe  "  *and  ravaged  the  surrounding  country  ^the  priest 
must  have  been  forced  to  fly,  and  probably  he  "  lay  low  and  aint 
savin'  nuffin ' '  during  the  reign  of  the  Danish  tyrant  Svein  ; 
but  he  may  well  have  been  still  living  when  King  Knut  who 
had  raised  Godwin  to  the  Earldom  of  Wessex,  c.  1019  (Diet. 
Nat.  Biog.)  began  (c.  1023)  to  give  practical  evidence  of  his 
conversion  to  Christianity  ;  and  it  would  seem  quite  within 
the  bounds  of  probability  that  at  about  this  period,  with 
King  Knut's  consent,  the  church  of  Pinhoe  was  built  or 
founded  or  promoted  to  a  higher  status,  and  was  endowed 
with  a  portion  of  the  "  Earls'  land,"  and  that  a  "  pension  " 
was  charged  thereon  for  the  benefit  of  the  Vicar  and  his 
successors — both  in  commemoration  of  his  aid  in  the  great 
fight,  and  "  as  a  provision  for  perpetual  Masses  to  be  said  .  . 
.  .  for  the  souls  of  the  victims."  (See  Chas.  Worthy, 
Suburbs,  p.  122).  The  earliest  date  at  which  the  Rectory 
of  Pinhoe  could  possibly  have  been  appropriated  to  St.  Olave's 
Church,  depends  on  whether  the  saint  honoured  in  this  dedica- 
tion was  Githa's  (collateral)  ancestor — the  Swedish  King 
Saint  Olaf,  martyred  c.  853,!  or  Saint  Olaf  Haraldson,  King 
of  Norway,  slain  in  10304 between  whose  family  and  Knut's 
there  was  personal  as  well  as  national  enmity.  § 

In  anticipation  of  the  question  why  Pinhoe  Church  should 
have  been  given  to  St.  Olave's,  let  me  remind  my  readers  that 
Liwin  or  Leofwine,  the  Domesday  holder  of  the  (Comital) 

*Mr.  Reichel,  in  his  summary  of  the  Danish  raid,  follows  the 
Winchester  Chronicle  in  omitting  the  attack  on  Exeter  before  the  battle 
at  Pinhoe,  whereas  Dr.  Round  {Feud.  Engl.,  p.  439),  observes  the 
same  order  as  the  Peterborough  Chronicle  and  Florence  of  Worcester — 
and,  I  may  add,  as  Hovenden's  Chronicle  (Ed.  Stubbs,  p.  70) — in 
introducing  it  first,  which  seems  more  consistent  with  probability, 
especially  if  the  castle  of  those  days  was  on  the  "  Earlsbury "  site, 
commanding  the  river. 

fSee  Butler's  Lives  of  Saints,  sub  vv.  Olave  and  Ansgar. 

^Mistakenly  confounded  by  Mr.  Reichel  (Trans.  Devon.  Assoc., 
xxx.,  289),  with  Knut's  "  half-brother  "  Olaf  Skotkunung,  sometimes 
misleadingly  styled  "  The  First  Christian  King  of  Sweden." 

§This  subject  was  dealt  with  by  me,  at  some  length,  in  the  Exeter 
Express  and  Echo  of  Jan.  27  and  Feb.  22,  191 7,  with  full  references  to 
my  authorities. 
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Manor  of  Pinhoe,  was  a  son  of  the  great  Godwin,  Earl  ot 
Wessex  (Did.  Nat.  Biog.)  whose  wife  Githa  so  liberally 
endowed  St.  Olave's  Church  that  she  is  sometimes  spoken 
of  as  its  foundress  ;  and  that  Liwin  or  his  father  might  well 
have  committed  the  patronage  and  profits  of  the  rectory  of 
Pinhoe  to  this  City  church. 

To  the  question — which  has  often  been  raised — why  Githa 
should  have  shewn  marked  favour  to  St.  Olave's,  my  answer  is 
that  it  may  be  because  the  site  of  this  church  lay  near — if  not 
originally  within — the  confines  of  the  ancient  "  Irlesberi  " 
(Earlsbury),  doubtless  the  buhr  or  stronghold  of  Earl  Godwin 
and  of  all  the  recorded  Earls  of  Devon,  to  say  nothing  ot 
earlier  rulers  or  chiefs. 

The  ill-will  that  was  at  first  manifested  by  the  Cathedral 
Body  towards  St.  Nicholas'  may  have  been  derived  from 
some  old  jealousy  in  regard  to  St.  Olave's,  which  might 
account  for  the  absence  of  Githa's  name  from  any  lists  of 
Cathedral  "  Obits  "  that  I  have  examined. 

V)*^y/|  .p*  \b  '  jJf'      Ethel  Lega-Weekes. 

338.  The  Vicar  of  Pinhoe  :  Origin  of  Payment  to 
(XL,  p.  185,  par.  233). — I  understand  that  the  Impropriate 
Rectory  of  Pinhoe  formerly  belonged  to  the  Priory  of  St. 
Nicholas  at  Exeter,  and  that,  after  the  dissolution  of  that 
Priory,  the  Impropriate  Rectory  in  question  remained  the 
property  of  the  Crown  until  Queen  Elizabeth  effected  an 
exchange  with  the  Bishop  of  Exeter,  by  which  some  lands 
and  manors  forming  part  of  the  ancient  property  of  the  See, 
passed  to  the  Crown  in  exchange  for  certain  Impropriate 
Rectories  which  the  Crown  had  acquired  by  the  dissolution 
of  the  monasteries.  I  have  no  reference  to  the  Letters  Patent 
by  which  this  exchange  was  effected,  but  it  depends  for  its 
validity  upon  the  Act  18  Eliz.  cap.  2.  The  Impropriate 
Rectory  of  Pinhoe  remained  the  property  of  the  See  of  Exeter 
until  1869,  although,  of  course,  an  interest  in  the  property 
of  this,  as  of  other  Sees,  had  belonged  to  the  Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners  ever  since  their  incorporation  in  1836.  On 
the  death  of  Bishop  Phillpotts,  however,  the  property  of  the 
See  became  legally  vested  in  the  Commissioners  under  the 
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Act  23  and  24  Vic,  c.  124.  The  statement  quoted  from 
Lysons  is  merely  a  mistake. 

The  grant  to  Sir  Thomas  Denys  of  32  Henry  VIII.  included 
some  lands  at  Pinhoe,  but  not  the  impropriate  Rectory. 

I  have  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  pension  of  16s.  paid 
to  the  Vicar  of  Pinhoe  out  of  the  revenues  of  the  Priory  of 
St.  Nicholas  is  represented  to-day  by  the  payment  of  13s.  2d. 
(that  is  16s.  less  Land  Tax  at  2s.  6d.  in  the  pound)  which  is 
now  made  by  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners.  On  the 
dissolution  of  the  Priory,  however,  this  pension  ceased  to  be 
charged  on  any  particular  property,  and  became  a  Crown 
Pension,  granted  out  of  the  general  revenues  of  the  Crown. 

There  was  a  large  number  of  Benefices  which  enjoyed 
Crown  Pensions  charged  upon  the  consolidated  Fund,  but 
in  1882  an  arrangement  was  made  under  the  Act  45  and  47 
Vic,  c  72,  s.  23,  by  which  the  payments  hitherto  made  by 
the  Treasury  should  in  future  be  made  by  the  Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners. 

The  payment  of  13s.  2d.  to  the  Vicar  of  Pinhoe  was 
included  in  this  arrangement. 

The  Rectorial  Tithes  of  Pinhoe  were  commuted  at 
£235  is.  od.  and  the  Vicarial  Tithes  at  £265  is,  od.  In 
1883  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  granted  Rectorial 
Tithes  commuted  at  £93  19s.  ^\d.  to  the  Vicar  of  Pinhoe 
and  his  successors  (London  Gazette,  1st  June,  1883). 

S.  C.  Downing. 

Ecclesiastical  Commission,  Westminster. 


In  the  hope  of  eliciting  a  reply  to  Mr.  Reichel's  closing  question — 
how  the  rent  charge  formerly  paid  by  St.  Nicholas'  Priory  comes  to 
be  paid  now  by  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners — I  addressed  an 
inquiry  to  the  Secretary  and  obtained  the  above  detailed  answer  which 
I  felt  to  be  so  valuable,  historically,  that  I  asked  and  obtained  per- 
mission to  communicate  it  entire  to  these  columns.  The  mistake  of 
Lysons'  above  referred  to,  is  their  statement  that  "  the  great  tithes  of 
the  parish  are  appropriated  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Exeter."  But 
they  correctly  add  that  "  The  Bishop  is  patron  of  the  Vicarage,"  as 
he  still  is  (See  Kelly's  Directory). 

My  thanks  are  further  due  to  Mr.  Drew,  the  Commissioners' 
Exeter  Agent,  to  Mr.  Bowers  and  Mr.  Cox  for  information  bearing  on 
the  subjects  of  this  note. — E.  Lega-Weekes. 
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339.  Tad-a-liv-tood-a-gon  Pie  (XI.,  p.  194,  par.  238). — 
The  following  information  from  the  Eng.  Dial.  Diet,  is  of 
interest  in  reference  to  this  expression  : — 

Tadago-pie,  sb.  obs.  Cornwall.  A  pie  made  of  abortive 
or  prematurely  bora  pigs.  See  Courtney  and  Couch's  Glossary 
of  words  in  use  in  Cornwall  (1880),  also  Jago's  Ancient  Language 
and  Dialect  of  Cornwall  (1882). 

11  The  devil  of  a  pye  out  of  Corawal,  made  of  stratted 
pigs,  i.e.  of  young  pigs,  whereof  a  sow  has  miscarried.  For 
tadaliv'd,  tadago'd,  i.e.  had  it  lived  (or  been  born  alive) 
it  would  have  gone  upon  its  legs,"  Horae  Subsecivae  (1777)  425. 

From  the  above  it  would  appear  that  this  somewhat 
unappetising  dish,  with  its  expressive  title,  was  well  known 
in  Cornwall  up  to  about  1880.  And  it  is  not  surprising  to 
find  that  it  travelled  so  short  a  distance  across  the  border  as 
Bere  Alston. 

Tadago  is  better  dialect  than  tadagon,  as  the  true  dialect 
speakers  always  say  a-go  for  gone.  An  old  man  said  to  me 
quite  recentlv,  "  all  my  fruit  be  a-go,  owin'  to  the  dryth." 

'Sdl.yf^l.p.if.         C.  H.  Laycock. 

340.  Early  Deans  in  the  Diocese  of  Exeter  (XL, 
p.  102,  par.  128,  and  previously). — Another  possible  Dean  of 
the  Christianity  of  Exeter  is  "  Heimericus,  Decanus,"  who 
occurs  as  witness  to  a  deed  in  the  Corporation  Archives  (No. 
150),  conjecturally  dated  in  the  Calendar  1154-1158,  being 
a  quit-claim  of  a  tenement  in  St.  John's  (Bow)  parish  to 
Osbern,  Prior,  and  the  Hospital  of  St.  Nicholas. 

But  the  first  specific  instance  of  a  Dean  of  this  Christianity 
that  I  have  met  with  is  among  witnesses  to  a  deed  in  the  same 
Archives  (No.  189)  thus  :  "  Teste  Mgro  R.  de  Wynkel'  Decano 
Exon',  Dno  Thoma  Archid'  Totton,  A.  Decano  Xpianitatis 
Exon',  Martino  Rof  maiore  Exon'  Philippo  Tintore,  R.  Pintun 
ppositis  Exon',  Pet'o  &  Will'mo  clericis  sepenominat' 
prioratus." 

The  names  shew  the  date  of  the  latter  document  to  be  1252. 

Ethel  Lega-Weekes. 
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341.  The  Obscurer  Saints  of  Cornwall  (XI.,  p.  248, 
par.  285). — The  list  given  by  "  Student  "  contains  several 
names  that  can  scarcely  be  classed  as  "  obscurer/'  while 
others  seem  to  me  to  be  merely  corrupt  forms  of  the  names  of 
fairly  well-known  saints. 

St.  Loy  is,  of  course,  Loye,  Eloy,  or  Eligius,  the  patron 
saint  of  goldsmiths,  blacksmiths  and  farriers,  &c. 

St.  Wence  is  probably  meant  for  St.  Wen  or  Gwen. 

St.  Illick  is  St.  Illog,  or  Illogan  ;  *  an  '  being  a  diminutive. 

St.  Wynnel  is  St.  Winwaloe  :  the  form  Wynnel  appears  in 
the  old  saying  of  the  first  three  days  of  March  : — 
"  First  comes  David,  then  comes  Chad, 
Then  comes  Wynnel  roaring  mad." 

St.  Ervat  is  perhaps  meant  for  St.  Ervan. 

St.  Ingungur  is  St.  Cyngar  of  Congresbury. 

St.  Vorck  is  patron  saint  of  Lanlivery.   Tonkin  says 
Lanlivery  =  Lan-le-Vorch. 

St.  Andewyn  may  be  St.  Aneurin. 

St.  Willow  may  be  St.  Winnow. 

St.  Elidius  is,  of  course,  the  great  and  famous  St.  Teilo. 
St.  Laud  is  St.  Leuddad. 

St.  Juncus  is  Nasmyth's  corruption  of  St.  Itlaw  in  William 
of  Worcester's  Itinerary. 

St.  Gonandi  is  St.  Gonant. 

St.  Tane  is  St.  Tanog. 

St.  Lallawey  is  St.  Salwey  or  Selyf. 

St.  Sanyo  is  probably  St.  Senan,  alias  Sannan,  or  St.  Sant. 

St.  Guerir  is  the  Hermit  mentioned  in  the  life  of  St.  Neot — 
and  so  on.  Any  good  Cornish  scholar  could  doubtless  interpret 
the  place  names  for  "  Student,"  and,  if  he  studies  The  Lives 
of  British  Saints,  published  by  the  Honourable  Society  of 
Cymmrodorion,  he  will  find  some  account  of  most  of  the 
Saints  whom  he  mentions.  J.  F.  Chanter. 

342.  The  Obscurer  Saints  of  Cornwall  (XL,  p.  248, 
par.  285). — For  St.  Lallawey  see  an  article  on  St.  Laluwy  of 
Menheniot  in  D.  &  C.  N.  <&  Q.  VI.,  p.  3,  par.  2. 

For  references  to  St.  Kekelodoco  see  Prebendary  Hingeston- 
Randolph's  Register  of  Bishop  Lacy,  p.  412.  F.  R.  T. 
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343.  Civil  War  Mint  at  Exeter  (XI.,  p.  249,  par.  287). 
— This  subject  was  dealt  with  by  the  Royal  Archaeological 
Institute  during  its  visit  to  Exeter  in  1913.  In  the  Archaeo- 
logical Journal,  1913  (pp.  510-11)  it  is  said  that  "  it  may  be 
inferred  .  .  .  that  the  operations  would  be  carried  on 
within  the  castle,  the  place  of  greatest  security  ...  Sir 
John  Berkeley  was  the  military  governor  of  the  city  at  the 
date  in  question.  No  gold  coins  which  can  be  attributed 
to  Exeter  are  known  to  exist,  but  silver  was  struck  there  in 
considerable  quantities,  the  face-values  ranging  from  five 
shillings  to  one  penny."  R.  B.  M. 

344.  BULLEY   AND  JERRARD  (OR  JELLARD)    FAMILIES  (XL, 

p.  251,  par.  289). — Edward  Bulley  of  Ipplepen,  yeoman, 
and  Elizabeth  his  wife,  occur  in  a  deed  dated  9th  May,  1679. 
Edward  Bulley  is  a  witness  on  the  22nd  May,  1704.  On  14th 
March,  1678,  he  is  mentioned  as  co-trustee,  with  Samuel 
Codnor  of  Ipplepen,  gent.,  for  Sarah  Codnor  of  Ipplepen » 
widow.  He  witnesses  many  of  the  Codnor  deeds  of  this  period 
in  association  with  a  certain  Thomas  Carew,  and  on  the  26th 
May,  1704,  William  Bulley  occurs  as  a  third  signatory. 
Edward  Bulley  is  one  of  two  witnesses  on  7th  October,  1709, 
to  the  will  of  Sarah  Codner  of  Ipplepen,  widow. 

The  last  occasion  when  the  endorsement  of  Edward  Bulley 
occurs  is  on  an  Indenture  dated  20th  September,  1715.  It 
is  not  apparent  that  he  was  a  lawyer,  but  from  the  frequent 
occurrence  of  his  name  as  first  witness  he  was  a  personage 
of  some  importance  in  Ipplepen.  On  23rd  December,  1736, 
Nicholas  Brooking  of  Bully,  in  the  parish  of  Ipplepen,  esquire, 
is  first  party  to  an  agreement.  This  undoubtedly  has  reference 
to  Bulleigh  Barton,  as  it  is  spelt  to-day.  Although  a  sub- 
stantial farmstead  of  early  origin,  this  Barton  is  not  mentioned 
by  Lysons,  but  the  above  reference  certainly  suggests  that 
by  the  year  1736  the  Barton  of  the  Bulley  family,  which  it 
is  always  thought  to  have  meant,  had  passed  to  the  family 
of  Brooking.  The  Bolhay  family,  whose  name  I  have  found 
spelt  in  fifteen  different  ways  (see  Hist,  of  Totnes  Priory  and 
Medieval  Town  p.  901)  were  established  in  Devon  probably 
five  centuries  before  the  Huguenots  sought  shelter  in  this 
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country,  as  the  name  appears  to  be  identical  with  that  of 
the  Domesday  tenant,  William  de  Polleio. 

An  Elizabeth  Bulley  was  grand-daughter  of  Richard 
Phillips  of  Marldon,  yeoman,  whose  will  was  proved  31st 
March,  173 1,  and  on  25th  May,  1792,  Henry  Bulley  was  first 
witness  to  the  will  of  Diana  Mortimer  of  Ringmore,  St. 
Nicholas,  widow. 

The  Gerard  family  was  established  at  Totnes  in  1413. 
John  Gerard  was  one  of  the  wardens  of  the  parish  church  in 
1431.    The  spelling  Jerrard  must  be  unusual. 

kK)(|;.j,  l<£  Hugh  R.  Watkin. 

345.  Bulley  and  Jerrard  (or  Jellard)  Families  (XL, 
p.  251,  par.  289). — There  was  to  my  knowledge  a  John  Bulley 
living  in  Dartmouth  in  or  about  1881.  I  was  at  the  time 
resident  there,  and  knew  him  well  by  sight  (only).  He  was 
in  humble  circumstances  apparently,  being  a  carpenter  or 
joiner  ;  was  of  sandy  complexion,  etc.  His  people,  if  I  was 
rightlv  informed,  belonged  to  Plymouth.  R.  H.  C. 

346.  Devon  Monument  formerly  in  St.  Clement  Danes 
Church,  London  (XL,  p.  269,  par.  314). — With  reference  to 
the  arms  of  Francis  Cary,  the  mullet  represents  the  third 
branch,  Vivian's  C  ;  but  Francis  Cary  being  the  sixth  son 
ought  to  have  borne  on  the  mullet  a  fleur-de-lis,  as  a  cadency 
mark,  to  be  correct.  F.  Were. 

347.  Honiton  Church  in  1755  (XL,  p.  270,  par.  317). — 
Seats  Nos.  20,  25,  40  : — 

The  surname  here  should  undoubtedly  be  Putt  and  not 
Pritt.  Reymundo  Putt,  of  Combe,  Gittisham,  married  at 
Exeter  Cathedral,  1  Feb.,  1721,  Ann  (born  2  Dec,  bapt. 
Honiton,  25  Dec,  1701)  daughter  and  heiress  of  John  Searle 
of  Heathfields,  Honiton,  gent.,  1670-1728  ;  which  estate  had 
been  in  his  family  for  several  generations.  Anna- Maria  and 
Reymundo,  junior,  were  their  children. 

No.  57  should  be  How  and  not  Ho.  His  memorial  tablet 
(Vol  vih.,  p.  71)  was  on  the  wall  above  his  pew. 

A.  J.  P.  S. 

x 
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348.  Follett  Pedigree  (XL,  p.  283,  par.  324). — 
Marriage  Licences,  Exeter  : — 

1756,  Nov.  12.  Benjamin  Follett  of  Topsham,  Merchant, 

and  Dorothy  Burgess  of  St.  Andrew,  Plymouth. 
1775,  March  7.    Daniel  Follett,  of  Topsham,  Merchant, 
and  Grace  Welland  of  the  same,  spinster. 
Topsham  Registers  contain  the  burial  entries  of 
Captain  Richard  Burgess,  5  Feb.,  1747. 
Richard  Burgess,  son  of  Benjamin  Follett,  9  March,  1763. 
Dorothy,  wife  of  Benjamin  Follett,  Merchant,  29  April, 
1802. 

Benjamin  Follett,  Merchant,  2  Sept.,  1803. 

Daniel  Follett  and  Grace  Welland  were  married  at  Topsham 
9  March,  1775.  In  the  Marr.  Lie.  and  Marr.  entry  the  name 
is  spelt  Follett,  but  in  the  baptism  entries  in  Topsham  Registers, 
as  also  on  the  memorial  tablet  in  the  Church,  the  name  is 
spelt  Folliott,  which  seems  to  show  that  he  changed  the 
spelling. 

Grace  Welland  was  a  daughter  of  Richard  Welland,  of 
Topsham,  and  his  wife  Grace,  daughter  of  Walter  Palk  and 
his  wife  Frances  Abraham. 

Contemporary  with  the  baptisms  of  Daniel  and  Grace ; 
Benjamin  (Junior)  and  Anna,  there  are  entries  of  the  baptisms 
of  children  of  Richard  Follett  and  his  wife  Frances-Maria, 
who  was  a  daughter  of  the  Rev.  James  Carrington ;  she  died 
at  Topsham,  30  Jany.,  1818. 

Daniel,  Benjamin,  and  Richard  were  probably  brothers, 
being  sons  of  Benjamin  and  Dorothy. 

Follett  was  a  very  common  name  in  the  county,  being 
frequently  met  with  in  parish  church  registers. 

A.  J.  P.  Skinner. 

349.  Milk-Scalding  Stoves. — With  reference  to  Mr. 
Brannam's  statement  on  p.  259  that,  before  the  "  bodley  "  or 
kitchen  range  became  general,  cloam  milk-pans  were  scalded 
over  special  earthenware  stoves,  heated  by  wood,  it  may  be 
pointed  out  that  Miss  M.  P.  Willcocks,  in  her  novel  entitled 
A  Man  of  Genius  (pp.  245-6),  describes  stone  utensils  for  the 
same  purpose.    Referring  to  two  curious  vessels  obtained 
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after  the  destruction  of  an  old  farm-house,  she  says  :  "  Each 
was  a  sort  of  basin  cut  out  of  a  solid  block  of  elvan,  the 
igneous  rock  found  intruding  in  granite  beds,  and  each  had 
a  funnel-like  aperture  piercing  its  side.  .  .  .  They  used  to 
be  fastened  to  the  back  of  the  wall  in  an  open  fireplace,  and 
were  used  for  scalding  milk.  The  fire  was  lighted  in  the 
basin  part  and  the  funnel  is  for  scraping  out  the  ash.  Then  the 
pan  of  milk  stood  on  the  whole  thing."  Further  description, 
with  illustrations,  of  these,  as  well  as  the  earthenware  stoves, 
would  be  much  appreciated.  R.  Pearse  Chope. 

350.  Boghelegh. — The  Rev.  0.  J.  Reichel  in  Vol.  34  of 
Trans.  Devon.  Assoc.  (p.  719),  seems  to  identify  the  whole  of 
St.  Nicholas'  Fee  with  a  certain  land  called  Bogeleg.  To 
quote  his  own  words  :  "A  portion  of  St.  David's  above  Exe 
Island,  called  Bogeleg  in  Testa  de  Nevill,  but  usually  St. 
Nicholas*  fee,  was  given  by  the  Conqueror  to  Battle  Abbey." 

Now,  Testa*  makes  no  mention  of  Harold's  or  St.  Nicholas' 
Fee,  nor  does  it  attempt  to  locate  Bogelegh,  but  merely  states 
that  Battle  Abbey  holds  the  land  of  Bogeleg '  with  the  Church 
of  St.  Olave's  in  Exeter,  .  .  .  and  similarly  the  Church 
of  Columpt'f  of  the  gift  of  William. 

Despite  a  certain  resemblance  to  the  name  of  the  "  Bonhay  " 
— a  quasi  island  on  this  side  of  the  Exe  between  Collabeare 
Weir  and  Exe  Island,  I  do  not  think  the  evidence  would 
support  such  an  identification,  nor  do  I  think  that  Boghelegh 
was  part  of  Harold's  Fee,  though  it  certainly  belonged  to 
St.  Nicholas'  Priory.  In  an  account  |  of  16-17  Edw.  IV., 
1476-7,  of  John  Underdon,  receiver  for  the  House  or  Priory 
of  St.  Nicholas,  I  note  in  the  Midsummer  term  :  "  From  John 
Daley  of  Bowlegh  for  the  sd  term  xxs  ....  From 
the  wife  of  Nich.  Ley  for  one  tenement  in  Bowie  vs 
From  the  Bailiff  of  Colmpton  xiijH  vjs  viijd 
From  do.  do.  for   the  heriot  of  John  Dawe  iijs  iiijd" 

*Book  of  Fees,  alias  Testa  de  Nevill,  Deputy  Keeper  of  Records, 
p.  96,  date  1212. 

\Cp.  Vict.  Hist.  Devon,  p.  435.  The  Abbot  of  Battle  has  one  hide 
and  one  church  in  Coletona  (Columpton)  which  Torbert  held,  T.  R.  E. 

XCorpn.  Miscell.  Roll,  No.  52,  printed  in  Oliver,  Mow.,  p.  125. 
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In  Michms-  Term  :  "  From  John  Tylle  for  one  tenement  at 
Seynt  Davys  Downe."  In  Xmas  Term  :  "  De  Rectore  de 
Boterle — Then,  in  the  Valor  Ecclesiasticus  of  Henry 
VIII.  (Oliver,  Mon.,  p.  127),  among  the  "  Temporal  ties  of 
St.  Nicholas  Priory,"  we  find :  "  Manor  of  Bowlegh  10s., 
Richd-  Cole  Steward  there."  The  Priory  was  for  centuries 
patron  of  the  church  of  Butterleigh,  which  is  very  near  Cul- 
lompton  (named  with  it  in  Testa),  but  that  is  spelt  Bot'legh 
and  Botlega  in  Bronescombe's  Register  (p.  80)  ;  and  the  Kt" 
would  seem  to  be  indispensable.  A  closer  similarity  of  form 
suggests  the  possible  identity  of  our  Bogeleg'  with  an  estate 
that  occupies  a  large  part  of  the  Parish  of  Cadbury,  now 
comprising  Great  Bowley,  Little  do.,  East  do.,  West  do.,  and 
Bovvley  Wood.  Among  the  Priory's  receipts  in  Xmas  term 
1477,  are  small  payments  for  straw  sold  at  Cadbury. 

Oliver  (Mon.  p.  113)  tells  us  that  both  Butterleigh  Church 
and  Cadbury  were  granted  to  St.  Nicholas  during  the  Epis- 
copacy of  Bp.  Bartholomew  (1161-1184). 

An  early  Chancery  Proceeding  (P.R.O.  ff)  date  c.  1443- 
1472,  Thomas  Chaluedon,  Chaplain,  of  Exeter,  v.  John 
Blakwill,  relates  to  lands  in  Colompton  leased  by  the  Prior 
of  St.  Nicholas,  Exeter,  to  the  comp't.  and  sub-leased  to  deft. 


351.  Dowcett  Pie. — Mr.  G.  M.  Doe,  of  Torrington,  has 
sent  me  a  letter  he  received  from  Mr.  Inkermann  Rogers, 
of  Bideford,  containing  the  following  information : — "  A 
very  interesting  survival  of  Norman  days  came  to  my  notice 
recently,  in  the  word  dowcett.  I  was  talking  to  a  lady  friend 
of  mine,  and  in  the  course  of  our  conversation,  she  spoke  of 
dowcett-pie,  which  her  mother  and  grandmother  used  to 
make.  I  had  never  heard  the  word  before  in  Devon,  but  it 
is  evident  this  was  a  family  recipe  that  had  been  handed 
down  in  this  particular  famity  from  generation  to  generation. 
The  principal  ingredients  of  the  pie  were  apples,  pork,  raisins, 
and  spices.  The  word  is  derived  from  the  Norman  and  is 
interesting  because  in  the  baronial  kitchen  a  course  of  sweets 
was  called  dow celts. 

"  The  names  found  in  Domesday  Book  became  almost 
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obsolete  during  the  13th  century,  proving  that  they  were 
out  of  fashion  as  personal  names  during  the  era  of  surname 
formation,  when  surnames  became  hereditary,  and  in  a  sense 
stationary. 

"  In  the  Hundred  Rolls  the  word  dowcett  is  used  as  a 
surname,  for  we  find  the  names  Dowsett  and  Doucett  in  several 
instances." 

This  word,  spelt  doucet,  occurs  in  W.  F.  Rock's  (Barnstaple) 
Devonshire  dialect  poem,  "Jim  an'  Nell,"  stanza  18: — 

"  Yer,  eetle  Bobby's  plate's  a-slat ; 
Till  un  a  traunchard  vrom  the  tack 
Wi'  zura  nice  doucet  pie." 

In  his  glossary  to  the  same,  Mr.  Rock  defines  it  as  a  "  sweet 
herb  pie." 

The  New  Eng.  Diet,  has  Doucet — a  sweet  dish,  in  old 
cookery.  Obs.  c.  1430  Two  Cookery-bks.  55  Doucettes.  Take 
Porke  .  .  .  and  Eyroun  (eggs)  .  .  .  and  melle  hem  to-gederys 
with  Hony  and  Pepir,  and  bake  hem  in  a  cofyn. 

Mr.  R.  Pearse  Chope  sends  me  the  recipe  for  doucet-pie 
as  made  and  served  at  the  Royal  Hotel,  Bideford,  within 
comparatively  recent  times ;  this  has  been  kindly  supplied 
by  the  late  cook  there.  It  is  as  follows : — ij  lb.  of  pork, 
I  lb.  onions,  J  lb.  stoned  raisins,  2  large  apples,  £oz.  of 
nutmeg  or  allspice,  a  little  chopped  parsley,  sometimes  a 
few  currants  are  added  if  liked.  Cover  top  with  pastry  and 
cook  like  a  steak  pie. 

He  adds,  however,  that  this  dish  was  more  generally 
known  as  squab -pie  in  N.  Devon. 

With  us  on  Dartmoor,  and  I  believe  generally  throughout 
the  county,  squab-pie  consists  of  apples,  onions,  and  mutton 
(not  pork).  The  recipe  for  this  well-known  dish  is  pleasingly 
given  in  verse  by  Davies  Gilbert,  which  is  printed  in  the 
glossary  to  Mrs.  Palmer's  Devonshire  Dialogue,  2nd  edn,  1839: — 

"Phillis  !  lovely  charmer,  say 
Would'st  thou  know  th'  unerring  way, 
And  with  heart  unfailing  wish 
Made  by  thee  the  Cornish  dish  ? 

First,  from  bounteous  Ceres  store. 
Walls  erect  of  wheaten  flour, 
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Walls,  of  which  the  ample  round 
Holds  within  a  gulf  profound  ; 
Then  in  parts  minutely  nice, 
Soft  and  fragrant  apples  slice ; 
With  its  dainty  flesh,  the  sheep 
Next  must  swell  the  luscious  heap  ; 
Then  the  onions'  sav'ry  juice 
Sprinkle,  not  with  hand  profuse, 
Merely  what  may  sting  the  eye, 
Not  make  charming  Phillis  cry. 

These  ingredients  well  disposed, 
And  the  summit  fairly  closed, 
Lives  the  epicure  whose  heart 
Will  not  feel  of  love  the  smart  ? — 
If  not  for  Phillis'  self,  at  least 
For  Phillis'  pie  !  and  Phillis'  paste  !  " 

Though  termed  Cornish  in  the  above  poem,  the  dish  is 
equally  well-known  throughout  the  county  of  Devon.  It 
never  contains  young  pigeons  (which  are  sometimes  called 
squabs)  nor  any  other  bird. 

Charles  Kingsley,  however,  in  Hereward  the  Wake  (chap. v.), 
refers  to  "  fifty  large  squab  pies,  built  up  of  layers  of  apples, 
bacon,  onions,  and  mutton,  and  at  the  bottom  of  each  a 
squab,  or  young  cormorant,  which  diffused  both  through  the 
pie  and  through  the  ambient  air,  a  delicate  odour  of  mingled 
guano  and  polecat."  There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  other 
evidence  for  the  employment  of  young  birds  in  these  pies. 
Kingsley,  whose  knowledge  of  the  local  dialect  was  very 
imperfect,  seems  to  have  been  misled  by  the  name  and  to  have 
imagined  that  the  name  for  a  cormorant  was  squab  instead 
of  shag. 

Does  any  reader  know  of  dowcett-pie  in  other  parts  of 
Devon  or  Cornwall  ?  C.  H.  Laycock. 

352.  Domesday  :  Villeins  on  Comital  Manors. — In 
the  Geld  Inquests  preserved  for  the  five  Western  shires  we 
find  the  villein  holdings  in  comital  manors  in  the  King's  hand 
consistently  returned  as  not  paying  geld.  But  though  this  is 
the  result,  the  ways  in  which  it  is  stated  vary  considerably. 

The  writers  on  Domesday  seem  generally  to  have  accepted 
the  conclusion  that  the  villeins  were  in  arrear  with  their 
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payments.  But  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that  these  men, 
on  whom  the  royal  authority  must,  have  been  exerted  most 
directly,  could  have  withheld  payment  universally. 

Vinogradoff  (English  Society,  p.  194)  speaks  of  them  as 
"  peasants  who  were  remiss  in  paying."  Eyton  constantly 
refers  to  them  as  "  insolvent."  Ballard  seems  to  take  the 
same  view  (Domesday  Inquest,  p.  134). 

But  it  seems  to  me  plain  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they 
claimed  exemption  from  the  geld.  Whether  the  claim  was 
based  on  the  old  comital  status  of  the  manors,  or  on  the 
modern  fact  that  they  had  been  annexed  to  the  Terra  Regis, 
I  do  not  find  any  clear  indication.  But  the  circumstance 
that  manors  of  Godwin's  family,  when  granted  to  William's 
subjects,  seem  to  have  paid  geld  like  other  lands,  rather 
supports  the  latter  hypothesis. 

I  think  we  may  gather  that  the  villeins'  claim  to  exemption 
was  in  dispute.  The  variations  in  the  scribes'  treatment 
of  such  cases  in  the  Geld  Inquests  can  hardly  be  explained 
except  on  the  theory  that  they  were  uncertain  about  the 
ultimate  decision. 

Some  of  their  statements  are  quite  colourless.    "  From 

the  king's  villeins  of  the  king  has  no  geld."    "  The  king's 

villeins  retained  the  geld/'  In  other  cases  the  geld  is 
behind  ("  retro  ").  Again,  in  others  the  amount  is  included 
in  the  cash  total  that  is  stated  to  be  still  due  from  the 
Hundred. 

A  curious  result  of  the  uncertainty  is  preserved  for  us 
by  the  three  different  versions  we  have  of  the  Geld  Inquest 
for  Wiltshire.  We  might  naturally  suppose  that,  when  the 
scribe  begins  his  account  with  the  statement  that,  in  the 
Hundred  he  is  dealing  with,  there  are  so  many  hides,  we  have 
a  fixed  and  recognized  assessment,  probably  of  some  duration  ; 
though  the  frequent  absence  of  round  figures  shows  that 
variations  have  at  some  time  occurred. 

But  the  case  of  Wiltshire  shows  that,  in  fact,  this  preli- 
minary statement  is  not  a  record  of  a  standard,  but  merely 
a  total  of  the  figures  of  detail  which  follow — a  total  which 
in  modern  accounts  would  be  found  at  the  foot. 
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One  of  the  three  versions  of  the  Inquest  gives  quite 
different  totals  for  the  Hundreds  from  those  of  the  other  two 
copies,  and  on  examination  it  is  found  that  the  difference 
is  caused  by  the  entire  omission  from  the  statement  of  the 
manors  formerly  held  by  the  family  of  Godwin.  They  are 
thus  placed  in  the  same  position  as  the  old  royal  endowments 
inherited  by  William  from  the  confessor,  which,  being  mostly 
never  hidated,  have  necessarily  no  effect  on  the  figures.  In 
this  copy  of  the  Inquest  neither  the  king's  demesne  is  entered 
as  exempt,  nor  the  villein  lands  as  in  arrear — the  whole  is 
simply  ignored. 

In  another  version  of  the  Inquest  for  Wilts  the  villeins  on 
the  comital  manors  are  stated  in  marginal  additions  to  have 
rendered  no  geld. 

In  the  third  version  these  marginal  statements  have 
been  embodied  in  the  text. 

In  these  versions,  i.e.  the  second  and  third,  the  stated 
totals  of  hidage  include  the  comital  manors. 

It  has  been  inferred  (Jones,  Domesday  for  Wiltshire, 
pp.  154,  162)  that  these  variations  show  a  difference  of  date, 
though  it  is  clear  that  the  three  versions  relate  to  the  same 
levy  of  geld.  But  the  evidence  of  date  (chiefly  lying  in  the 
notice  that  some  arrears  have  lately  been  paid  up)  is  conflicting, 
and  as  regards  the  point  I  am  at  present  discussing,  I  think 
the  variations  are  sufficiently  explained  by  the  differences 
of  opinion  as  to  whether  the  villeins'  claim  would  be  ulti- 
mately allowed. 

In  Somerset  and  Dorset  the  method  of  the  scribe  who 
compiled  the  third  version  of  the  Inquest  for  WTilts  was 
followed.  The  demesne  lands  are  included  in  the  king's 
exemption ;  the  villein  lands  are  accounted  for  among  the 
defaults,  with  variations  of  phrasing  which  plainly  show 
the  uncertainty  of  the  scribes  whether  their  geld  was  recover- 
able 

In  Devon,  from  various  causes  there  is  great  difficulty 
in  explaining  the  treatment  of  the  matter.  But  an  examin- 
ation of  the  entries  has  convinced  me  that  the  scribes  simply 
treated  the  whole  hidage  of  the  comital  manors  as  exempt. 
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The  manors  were  not  omitted  altogether,  as  was  necessarily 
the  case  with  the  unhidated  lands  of  King  Edward ;  their 
entire  hidage  was  included  in  the  king's  exemption  for  demesne. 
Thus,  no  statement  as  to  the  villein  holdings  appears  among 
the  defaults. 

This  has  caused  Mr.  Reichel,  in  the  various  papers  he  has 
contributed  to  the  Transactions  of  the  Devonshire  Association, 
much  perplexity,  and  he  resorts  to  ingenious  conjectures 
to  account  for  the  figures  of  royal  exemption.  But  I  believe 
that  in  many  cases,  at  least,  the  above  simple  explanation 
will  suffice. 

Take  the  case  of  the  Hundred  of  Teignbridge,  which  Mr. 
Reichel  deals  with  in  the  Transactions,  xxix.,  p.  225.  The 
king's  exemption  here  is  four  hides  in  the  Geld  Roll.  The 
total  assessment  of  the  two  crown  manors,  Teinton  and  Mor- 
tone,  amounts  to  4  hides  1  virgate  in  Domesday.  One  was 
King  Edward's  formerly,  the  other  Harold's.  On  my  theory, 
the  king's  exemption  is  practically  explained  (though  there 
remains  a  slight  discrepancy  of  1  virgate).  But  Mr.  Reichel's 
views  require  him  to  exclude  the  two  "  ancient  crown  lordships" 
altogether,  so  that  he  has  to  annex  five  manors  of  Baldwin 
the  sheriff  to  the  king's  land,  though  as  sub-infeuded  they 
would  commonly  have  enjoyed  no  immunity  even  for  their 
demesne  lands. 

So  in  treating  Bampton  Hundred  (Transactions,  xxx.,  434), 
instead  of  allowing  the  king's  exemption  to  represent  More- 
batha,  Harold's  manor,  he  prefers  to  take  Holecoma  from 
Baldwin,  though  neither  the  assessment  nor  the  demesne  in 
Domesday  corresponds  with  the  exemption. 

In  Culintona  Hundred  the  king's  exemption  is  at  once 
explained  as  the  total  assessment  of  Culitona  (King  Edward's) 
and  Witefort  (Earl  Leofric's). 

In  Hertilande  it  consists  of  the  whole  assessment  of  Her- 
titona  (Gytha's)  and  the  demesne  of  Clouelia  (Brihtric's). 

In  Cornwall  yet  another  course  was  adopted.  From 
royal  lands  in  custody  of  Baldwin,  Sheriff  of  Devon,  Walter 
de  Clavilla,  and  Gotselm,  "  the  king  has  not  the  geld."  The 
totals  due  are  noted  at  the  end  of  the  Geld  Inquest.  (Exon 
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Domesday,  iv.,  Additamenta,  p.  67).  On  comparison  of 
figures  it  becomes  plain  that  these  statements  of  hidage  and 
geld  correspond  with  the  sum  of  the  villein  lands  on  the 
manors  formerly  held  by  Harold  and  by  Brihtric.  Thus, 
here  again  the  villein  holders  have  not  paid,  though  the  form 
of  the  entries  at  first  disguises  the  fact.  (It  is  noteworthy 
that  in  this  shire  Brihtric's  villeins  seem  to  have  claimed 
exemption,  though  elsewhere  only  the  demesne  lands  on  his 
manors  are  exempted). 

To  revert  to  the  case  of  Devon  :  I  am  aware  that  the 
inclusion  of  some  of  the  manors  I  have  mentioned  would 
throw  us  back  on  the  difficulty  of  explaining  the  large  dis- 
crepancy between  the  totals  of  hidage  in  Domesday  and  in 
the  Geld  Inquests.    But  that  is  part  of  a  very  complicated 
question.    I  will  only  suggest  that  at  the  period  when  the 
great  geld  of  1084  was  levied  and  the  Inquest  Rolls  drawn 
up,  many  attempts  at  readjustment  of  the  tax  had  been 
already  made,  in  the  casual  way  dear  to  Englishmen,  and 
had  resulted  in  an  almost  hopeless  confusion.  Ingeldable 
carucates  had  crept  in  here,  reductions  of  assessment  or 
abatements  to  meet  temporary  hardships  there ;  villein 
holdings  had  escheated  to  the  lord,  sub-manors  had  been 
created  out  of  the  terra  villanorum.    It  is  probable  the 
experience  of  these  things  had  much  to  do  with  the  great 
Domesday,  and  that  this  was  intended  to  be  a  record  of  the 
formal  or  statutory  rights  of  crown  and  subjects,  ignoring 
all  temporary  concessions  and  doubtful  claims.    Hence,  for 
instance,  the  frequent  statement  of  hidation  "  in  the  time  of 
King  Edward  "  leave  us  in  doubt  whether  any  modification 
had  since  taken  place ;   and  the  division  of  demesne  and 
villein  lands  based  on  an  old  standard  of  the  "  hides  there," 
have  no  apparent  relation  to  the  later  assessment  for 
geld.    Some  royal  manors  had  never  been  hidated ;  some 
had  a  "  beneficial  hidation ;  "  some  a  merely  nominal  assess- 
ment.   Of  this  last  a  good  example  is  the  manor  of  Britford 
in  Wilts,  which  gelded  for  one  hide,  though  there  was  land 
for  20  ploughs.    Apparently  the  demesne  on  this  manor, 
not  stated  in  Domesday,  is  represented  by  the  three  carucates 
which  the  king  has  in  demesne  in  the  Hundred  of  Cawdon 
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in  the  Geld  Inquest.  This  illustrates  one  of  many  ways  in 
which  we  are  baffled  in  trying  to  compare  the  two  records. 

J.  A.  Rutter. 

[A  substantial  portion  of  this  note  appeared  in  N.  &  Q. 
July  23,  1921  (12  s.,  ix.,  65),  a  reply  by  Rev.  O.  J.  Reichel, 
Aug.  20  (p.  152),  and  a  rejoinder  by  Mr.  Rutter,  Sept.  3, 
(p.  192). — Eds.] 

353.  Stoke  Gabriel  Registers  :  Entries  to  Owners 
or  Occupiers  of  Watton  : — 

1541  March  22,  John  s.  of  William  Hollwaye,  bur. 
1541  March,  Joan  d.  William  Hollwaye,  bapt. 
1551  June  26,  William  Holwaye  Esquire,  bur. 
1642  June  26  Elizabeth  Holway  Vid.  gent.,  bur. 
1567  Sep.  18  John  Adams  of  Waton,  bur. 
1576  May  12  Mrs  Cicell  Adams  gent  woman,  bur. 
1588  May  23  Amy  Adams  gent  woman,  bur. 
1578-86.  Baptisms  of  Children  of  Nicholas  Adams  Esq. 
1560  Jan.  22  Peter  Yeard  married  to  Doryte  Holwaye. 
1783-90.    Baptisms  of  Children  of  Oliver  and  Catherine 
Peard  of  Watton  Court.  A.  J.  P  .S. 

354.  Shepherd,  of  Watton  Court,  Honiton,  and 
Lawell. — References  to  this  family  are  given  in  the  present 
volume,  pages  245  and  271.  The  entries  from  Stoke  Gabriel 
Registers  relating  to  Shepherd  of  Watton  will  be  found  in 
D.  &  C.  N.  &  Q.,  Vol.  vii.,  page  138. 

The  following  Marriage  Licences,  Exeter,  are  additional : — 

1703,  Sep.  17,  ffrancis  Shepherd  of  Watton  pish  of  Stoke 
Gabriel,  gen.,  and  Richoard  Palmer,  daughter  of  George 
Palmer  of  Silferton,  gen. 

1704,  July  9,  Robert  D'Oyley  of  the  City  of  London,  gen., 
and  Mary  Shepherd,  of  Watton,  Psh.  of  Stoke  Gabriel, 
spr. 

The  Mrs.  Jane  Shepherd,  widow  of  Francis  Shepherd, 
was  daughter  of  Sir  James  Shepherd,  of  Honiton,  as  appears 
from  the  following  pedigree  of  Sheppard  of  Honiton,  compiled 
by  the  writer  of  these  notes. 
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JAMES  SHEPPARD  =  MARY  WALROND 


of  Honiton,  gent. 
Attorney-at-Law. 
Born  25  May,  165 1, 
Bap.  5  June  after. 
Bur.  Honiton,  8  Dec,  1735. 

Gravestone  with  arms — 
Sheppard,  impaling  Walrond, 
formerly  on  floor  of  south  aisle 
of  chancel,  St.  Michael's  Church. 
Will  4  April,  1733  ; 
proved  30  March,  1738 
(P.  R.  Bishop,  Exeter). 


of  Payhembury. 
Mar.  Lie.  19  Dec,  1679. 
Bur.  Honiton,  22  Apr.,  1713. 
M.I.  now  gone. 

Also  issue — Abraham, 
Abraham,  Mary,  Clement, 
Clement,  Helen,  William, 
Francis. 
All  bapt.  Honiton,  died  young 
and  bur.  Honiton. 


Sir  JAMES  SHEPPARD  =  ELIZABETH  FOWLER 


of  Honiton,  Knight,  also  of 
Lawell  in  Chudleigh. 
Sergeant-at-Law. 
Member  of  Parliament  for 
Honiton,  1710-1713. 
Bur.  Honiton,  27  April,  1730, 

aged  49. 
Monument  with  bust  in  south 
aisle  of  chancel,  the  bust  was 
destroyed  in  the  fire,  but  the 
M.I.  is  preserved. 
Will  6  April,  1730,  proved 
22  May,  1730. 
(P.C.C.  139  Auber). 


Bur.  Chudleigh,  20  Sept.,  1723. 
Licence  for  her  body  to  be 
exhumed  and  re-interred  in 
Honiton  Church,  April,  1730. 
There  is  no  entry  in  Honiton 
Reg.  that  this  was  done. 

Also  issue — 
Frances  and  Sarah  (twins), 
Alexander,  Betty,  Elizabeth, 
Francis. 
All  bapt.  Honiton,  died  young 
and  bur.  there. 


JAMES 

SHEPPARD 

of  Lawell, 
Chudleigh. 
Bapt.  Honiton, 
21  Oct.,  1706. 
Balliol  Coll., 
Oxford. 
Barrister-at-Law, 
Middle  Temple, 
1728. 


FRANCES 
NORTHLEIGH 

of  Exeter. 
Mar.  Lie 
14  Aug.,  1730. 


JANE 

bapt. 
Honiton 
12  Apr. 
1708. 


FRANCIS 
SHEPPARD 

of  Watton  in 
Stoke  Gabriel. 
Bapt.  Stoke 

Gabriel, 
11  July,  1704. 


JAMES  SHEPPARD 

Named  in  the  will  of  his 

gt.-gd.-father, 
James  Sheppard,  1733. 


ELIZABETH 

Born  19  Aug. 
Bapt.  Honiton, 
26  Sept.,  1 73 1. 
Named  in  the 
will  of  her 
gt.-gd.-father. 
James  Sheppard, 
1733- 


I  I 
BENJAMIN 

Bapt.  Honiton, 
15  Nov.,  1709. 
Balliol  Coll.,  Oxford. 

MARY 

Who  lived  inLondon, 
Will  of  grandfather, 
1733. 
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ABSTRACT  OF  WILLS. 
James  Sheppard  the  elder  of  Honiton,  Co.  Devon,  gent.  : 
After  my  death  I  am  willing  to  be  lay  en  out  by  Mrs.  Margaret 
Deem  and  Mary  Whitemore  (heretofore  my  servants)  with 
the  attendance  of  my  cosen  Mary  Waldron  (if  then  living  in 
Honiton)  and  in  due  time  to  be  enclosed  in  an  ordinary 
wainscott  coffin  and  afterwards  carried  in  my  own  charriott 
and  horses  (if  any  such)  and  buried  in  the  south  isle  of  the 
chancell  of  Honiton  church  in  the  new  vault  there  prepared 
by  the  late  Sr-  James  Sheppard  my  son,  together  with  him 
and  my  late  wife  and  children  either  in  the  night  or  in  the 
clause  of  the  evening  with  as  much  privacjr  as  the  nature  of 
the  thing  will  decently  admit  without  any  other  ceremony 
than  the  reading  of  the  funeral  office  by  Mr.  Cleaveland  : 
six  bearers  to  be  chosen  out  of  those  that  have  been  my 
clerks  or  such  other  neighbouring  attorneyes :  Servant 
George  Baseley,  cosen  Mary  Waldron,  Dorothy  Call :  grandson 
James  Sheppard  and  his  wife  and  son  :  every  of  my  grand- 
children have  £12  apeice  paid  them  by  m}^  said  exor-  and  that 
Francis  Sheppherd,  Esq.  who  marryed  one  of  them  have  the 
like  to  buy  mourning  for  themselves  :  I  give  and  devise  unto 
John  Venn  of  Pehembury,  gent,  and  John  Turner  of  Honiton, 
gent.,  whom  I  hereby  constitute  trustees  and  overseers  of 
my  will  and  to  their  heirs  and  assignes  my  now  dwelling  house 
in  the  borough  of  Honiton  and  the  outhouses,  etc.  and  the 
little  field  called  the  paddock  for  the  most  part  walled  in  and 
the  new  stable  also  my  closes  of  land  called  the  Lower  Hur- 
lakes  in  Honiton  and  my  lands  called  Coleman's  in  Dalwood, 
Co.  Dorset,  and  the  advowson  which  I  have  &  my 
messuage  farm  called  Moorcox  farm  in  Shute  and  tene- 
ments in  Wilmington  to  the  uses  of  my  grandson  James 
Sheppard  son  of  the  late  Sr-  James  Sheppard  Knt-  after  his 
death  unto  the  use  of  Frances  Sheppard  now  the  wife  of  my 
grandson  James  Sheppard  for  life  and  then  to  the  use  of  my 
great-grandson  James  Sheppard  son  and  heir  apparent  of 
my  said  grandson  of  that  name  and  after  his  death  to  the 
use  of  the  first  &  every  other  son  &  sonnes  of  my  said  great- 
grandson  and  then  to  the  use  of  my  grandson  Benjamin 
Sheppard  and  after  the  death  of  the  said  Benjamin  &  the 
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heyres  male  of  his  body  and  in  default  of  such  issue  then  to 
the  use  of  the  said  Francis  Sheppard  now  of  Watton,  Co. 
Devon,  Esq.  &  the  heyres  male  of  his  body  on  the  body 
of  his  now  wife  :  Barton  of  Lawell  wherein  James  Sheppard 
&  his  wife  Frances  now  live  or  any  other  lands  in  Chudleigh  : 
Then  as  to  my  grand  daughter  Mary  Sheppard  I  think  her 
a  very  good  woman  and  well  deserving  my  respect  but  as 
she  is  attached  to  London  &  hath  already  a  much  greater 
fortune  than  either  her  sister  or  younger  brother  are  like 
to  have  out  of  the  estate  of  her  elder  brother  who  had  never 
assetts  from  his  father  or  grandfather  Fowler  I  give  her 
only  threescore  pounds :  whereas  I  have  formerly  given 
£2,000  with  Jane  my  grand-daughter  to  the  said  Francis 
Sheppard  I  now  give  more  only  my  wedding  ring  &  to 
Elizabeth  her  daughter  my  god-daughter  £20  &  to  my  said 
god-daughter  my  silver  cup  with  two  handles  &  my  best 
silver  porringer  &  silver  spoon  ;  To  my  grandson  Benjamin 
Sheppard  (of  whose  care  to  preserve  it  I  have  noe  great  hope) 
my  messuage  &  tenement  called  Sumarts  in  Broadhembury 
with  the  church  lease  &  tenement  called  Loman  Green 
situate  in  Uplowman  which  I  purchased  determinable  on 
the  several  deaths  of  the  said  Benjamin  &  of  Thomas  Clarke 
son  of  Anna  Clarke  widow,  his  elder  brother  James  Sheppard 
of  Lawell  Esq.  :  said  Benjamin  Sheppard  by  the  last  will 
of  the  said  Sr-  James  Sheppard  his  father  decd-  of  which 
the  said  James  Sheppard  of  Lawell  is  Exor- :  Benjamin 
Sheppard  &  his  brother  James  Sheppard  out  of  my  lands 
in  Honiton  do  &  shall  always  take  care  to  keep  &  preserve 
the  monument  of  the  said  Sr-  James  Sheppard  lately  erected 
on  his  death  in  the  chancell  of  Honiton  church  &  the  vault 
&  burying  place  of  the  family  near  the  same  in  good  condition 
&  repair  as  now  they  are  :  To  the  said  Dorothy  Call  £10  : 
To  Margaret  Deem  £10  apart  from  her  husband  :  To  Mr. 
Cleaveland  1  guinea :  To  poor  of  Honiton  40s  :  Residue 
to  James  Sheppard  of  Lawell  whom  I  appoint  and  make 
Exor  :  Dated  4  April  1733  :  Signed — James  Sheppard  : 
Seal — Arms  of  Sheppard  impaling  Walrond :  (W.)  Susanna 
Chilcott  Junr-  Jos.  Chilcott,  John  Croott. 
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Note. — I  was  born  about  the  25  May  1651  and  christened 
on  the  5th  of  June  next  after  whereto  you  may  calculate 
&  sett  right  the  dates  in  the  following  lattin  wordes 
which  I  recon  my  gravestone  will  admitt  if  in  order  as 
they  stand 

Tandem  exuviae  istius 
Jacobi  Sheppard  gen 
defunct  5th  May  1735 
anno  aetatis  suae  85 
hanc  urnem  replent. 
Proved  30  March  1738  by  James  Sheppard  grandson  &  sole 
Exor>  (P.R.  Bishop  of  Exeter).  Codicil — 19  April  1735— cosen 
Clement  Waldron  of  Wellington  gent,  to  be  added  to  John 
Venn  &  John  Turner  the  trustees  of  my  will. 

For  the  following  Will  I  am  indebted  to  the  kindness  of 
Sir  Oswyn  Murray,  K.C.B. : — 

Sir  James  Sheppard  Knight,  one  of  his  Majesty's  Sergeants 
at  Law :  To  my  dearly  beloved  son  James  Sheppard  &  his 
heirs  all  my  manors,  Bartons,  Lands  &  tenements,  goods  etc. 
subject  to  payment  of  the  legacy  of  £4000  to  my  daughter 
Mary  Sheppard  which  was  given  to  her  by  her  grandfather 
Fowler  and  is  now  in  my  hands  &  subject  likewise  to  payment 
of  the  legacy  of  £1500  given  to  him  by  his  said  grandfather 
to  which  I  add  a  legacy  of  £500  :  My  son  to  be  my  exor" 
&  residuary  legatee  &  he  is  to  choose  my  first  diamond 
ring  for  himself,  my  daughter  Mary  to  choose  the  second  and 
Jane  to  have  the  third  best :  Desire  to  be  buried  in  the 
family  vault  at  Honiton  in  Ledd  my  spouse  to  be  brought 
thither  &  laid  by  my  side  &  the  monument  now  making 
to  be  put  up  there :  My  son  to  give  mourning  to  my  two 
daughters  at  his  discretion  :  To  poor  of  Honiton  £5  :  Dated 
6  April  1730  :  Proved  22  May  1730  by  James  Sheppard  Esq. 
(P.C.C.  139  Auber). 

The  monument  with  the  bust  was  destroyed  in  the  fire  of 
March  1911,  but  the  panel  with  the  inscription  was  preserved 
and  is  now  on  the  south  wall  of  the  church. 

The  Arms  on  the  monument  as  given  by  Mr.  Davidson 
were  :  Quarterly,  1  &  4,  sable,  a  fess  argent,  three  battle  axes 
erected  barwise  in  chief  of  the  second ;  2  &  3,  Argent,  a  lion 
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rampant  within  a  bordure  of  cross  crosslets  gules.   An  escutcheon 
of  pretence  :  Ermine  on  a  canton  gules  an  owl  argent. 
Crest : — On  a  wreath  a  buck  sejeant  gardant  argent. 

A.  J.  P.  Skinner. 

355.  Milles'  Parochial  Collections  for  Devon. — The 
Rev.  Jeremiah  Milles,  D.D.,  was  one  of  the  many  people 
who  have  made  MSS.  notes,  with  the  intention  of  compiling 
a  Parochial  History  of  Devon. 

His  was  a  life-long  interest  in  the  West-country,  for  his 
father  was  Rector  of  Duloe  in  Cornwall,  where,  in  1714,  Dr. 
Milles  was  born.  After  taking  Holy  Orders  he  received 
considerable  preferments  through  his  many  ecclesiastical 
connections,  and  was  collated  Canon  and  Precentor  of  Exeter 
Cathedral  in  1747.  In  1762  he  was  elected  Dean.  He  was 
one  of  the  well-known  antiquarians  of  his  time,  and  was 
appointed  President  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  in  1768. 
After  his  death  in  1784,  his  collections  of  manuscripts  were 
purchased  by  the  Bodleian  Library  ;  his  projected  history 
of  the  count}7  being  never  compiled  in  definite  form. 

During  the  summer  of  1920  I  spent  some  time  in  Oxford 
making  notes  from  these  manuscripts,  which  should  certainly 
not  be  neglected  by  any  one  who  is  undertaking  a  history  of 
this  county.  The  Devon  MSS.  comprise  seven  volumes.  Two 
large  folios  of  "  Parochial  Returns,"  or  "  Answers  to  Queries." 
These  are  the  replies  made  by  incumbents,  and  others,  to 
printed  questions,  which  were  circulated  among  the  parishes 
in  the  county.  Five  other  volumes  are  called  "  Parochial 
Collections,"  and  these  contain  parochial  notes,  and 
descriptions  of  the  churches,  apparently  compiled  by 
Dean  Milles  himself,  though  they  are  not  all  in  the  same 
handwriting. 

There  are  very  few  dates  among  these  notes.  The  earliest 
is  August  6th,  1754,  given  on  the  Rev.  George  Southcombe's 
replies  for  Kings-Nympton.  In  the  Parochial  Collections 
there  is  a  date  1777,  so  it  may  be  assumed  that  Dr.  Milles 
was  making  his  collections  from  a  period  soon  after  he  was 
a  Canon  of  Exeter,  up  to  a  few  years  before,  or  actually  until, 
his  death. 
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The  Questions  sent  to  the  parishes  number  about  100, 
and  comprise  every  subject  from  churches  to  cyder,  and  are 
both  antiquarian  and  scientific.  The  replies,  as  may  be 
supposed,  vary  with  the  interest  or  knowledge  of  the  corres- 
pondent. In  some  cases  there  is  a  regrettable  omission  of 
any  answer  at  all,  and  parishes  for  which  accounts  at  this 
date  would  have  been  very  welcome  are  unrepresented. 
Most  of  the  replies  give  the  impressions  that  the  writers 
knew  more  about  farming  than  archaeology. 

It  is  possible  to  picture  the  bewilderment  of  some  of  those 
who  received  the  queries. 

"  Very  long  words,"  observes  one  incumbent,  questioned 
as  to  whether  calamine,  bismuth,  or  antimony,  were  found 
in  his  parish.  The  Rev.  Charles  Peters,  Rector  of  Bratton- 
Clovelly,  writes  from  his  other  living  in  Cornwall : — "  I  am 
no  virtuoso,  and  if  I  were  to  refer  you  to  my  curate,  Mr. 
Pol  ton,  for  information,  he  knows  as  little  of  the  parish  as 
myself/' 

Nearly  all  the  North  Devon  queries  were  answered  by 
the  "  Revd.  Mr.  Wright,  Schoolmaster  of  Barnstaple,"  who 
appears  to  have  been  the  local  authority  for  all  matters  of 
learning. 

Some  of  the  Queries  evoked  humorous  replies. 

"  The  air  at  Countisbury  is  so  sharp  that  they  say  they 
use  no  knives  to  cut  their  meat." 

At  Ashwater,  "  John  Beare,  an  old  man  now,  and  resolved 
to  live,  in  spite  of  God,  100  years  longer." 

At  West-Putford,  "  the  inhabitants  memorable  for 
nothing  but  sluggishness." 

In  another  parish,  "  there  is  every  kind  of  land  but  good 
land." 

Cyder  made  at  East  Down,  "  good  for  nothing  upon  ye 
evidence  of  ye  parish." 

Some  quaint  local  sayings  are  preserved  ;  one  could  have 
wished  for  more. 

The  people  of  Mariansley  are  "  merely  bread  eaters." 

As  already  quoted  in  D.&  C.  N.&  Q.,  "  Hartland  men 
ride  on  pandles." 

Y 
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Is  "  Thanks  be  to  praise,"  still  an  exclamation  at  Tawstock? 
and  do  Barnstaple  folk  still  remark :  "It  is  not  every  one 
can  hoe  at  High  Cross,  Sir,  let  us  turn  about  "  ? 

From  the  above  quotations  it  will  be  judged  that  in  spite 
of  obvious  errors,  and  considerable  ignorance,  these  collections 
contain  a  mass  of  interesting  information. 

In  nearly  every  case  the  day  of  the  Parish  Wake,  or 
Revel,  is  given,  many  of  which  are  no  longer  held.  Omissions 
are  occasionally  as  informing  as  facts,  and  thus  it  is  very 
surprising  in  the  case  of  Kingsteignton  to  hear  that  it  had 
no  revel,  at  the  date  of  these  collections.  Was  this  an  error 
of  the  correspondent,  or  was  the  famous  feast  of  the  Ram 
in  abeyance  ?  I  am  inclined  to  think  the  former.  At 
this  time  the  Rev.  Christopher  Beeke  was  Vicar,  and 
at  the  end  of  his  long  incumbency  of  61  years.  The  replies 
were  most  likely  given  by  someone  who  did  not  know  the 
parish  with  any  intimacy.    They  are  very  poor. 

In  some  cases  we  get  a  help  to  lost,  or  uncertain,  dedica- 
tions. Thus  Shobrooke  is  unhesitatingly  assigned  to  St. 
Thomas  a  Becket,  and  a  revel  mentioned  as  near  St.  Thomas' 
day. 

On  the  other  hand  much  ignorance  as  to  dedications 
prevailed,  and  a  revel  on  Whit-Monday,  or  Ascension  Day 
(always  called  Holy  Thursday)  leads  the  correspondents  to 
assert  simply  that  the  church  is  dedicated  to  the  Holy  Ghost, 
or  the  Ascension.  It  must  be  remembered  that  these  replies 
were  made  before  Mr.  Chapell  published  his  Thesaurus 
Ecclesiasticus,  in  which  he  gave  the  dedications  as  he  found 
them  in  the  Liber  Regis. 

The  replies  show  us  what  a  great  number  of  small  ruined 
chapels  were  still  standing  in  their  respective  parishes  at 
this  time.    Now  nearly  all  of  them  have  disappeared. 

Another  notable  feature  is  the  number  of  churches  then 
roofed  with  "  shindies "  of  oak,  sometimes  described  by 
the  writers  as  "  oak  boards  shaped  like  slates."  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  these  shindies  had  survived 
from  the  fifteenth  century.  The  churches  of  North  Tawton 
and  West  Worlington  now  alone  preserve  them.  In  each 
of  these  cases  the  greatest  care  has  been  taken  in  restoring 
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the  roofs,  with  the  old  shindies,  repaired  with  new  insertions. 
On  the  other  hand  the  condition  of  many  of  these  shindle 
roofs  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  accounts  for 
the  repairs  of  church  roofs  which  have  been  such  a  necessary 
feature  in  church  restoration  throughout  the  country. 

Many  more  of  our  churches  also  had  spires,  than  now 
remain.  These  also  became  ruinous  and  had  to  be  removed, 
and  were  replaced  with  the  battlements  and  pinnacles  of  the 
present  time. 

Dr.  Milles  must  have  been  especially  interested  in  ancient 
stained  glass.  The  notes  are  full  of  details  concerning  it, 
and  much  seems  then  to  have  existed  in  nearly  every  parish. 
From  these  notes  we  regret  to  find  how  much  fine  figure 
work  has  been  lost,  besides  innumerable  coats  of  arms. 

There  are  also,  as  might  be  expected,  details  of  rood 
screens  now  completely  cleared  away.  As  the  tracery  of 
windows  became  ruinous,  the  glass  fell  out,  or  was  taken 
down  and  never  replaced  when  the  mullions  were  repaired. 
In  the  same  way,  the  wood-work  of  the  screens  became  rotten, 
and  was  taken  down  and  destroyed,  where  now  every  effort 
would  be  directed  to  restoration. 

The  "  Parochial  Collections  "  deal  more  fully  and  more 
accurately  with  ecclesiastical  details,  than  the  "  Returns." 

They  appear  to  have  been  compiled  by  Dr.  Milles  himself, 
as  in  some  cases  his  correspondents  omit  the  church  questions, 
and  simply  refer  to  "  your  own  notes  on  the  church."  Also 
it  is  evident  that  the  writer  of  the  "  Collections  "  knew  what 
he  was  writing  about,  which  is  by  no  means  the  case  in  the 
"  Replies  to  Queries." 

It  will  readily  be  imagined  that  some  of  these  notes  help 
to  throw  light  on  difficulties  that  have  been  treated  in 
D.  &  C.  N.  &  Q.  at  various  times. 

In  Vol  iv.,  pp.  193,  269,  there  was  a  description  of  a 
fragment  of  a  Brass  found  at  Luppit.  In  Dr.  Milles'  collec- 
tions we  get  a  description  and  rough  drawing  of  a  stone 
screen  which  crossed  the  south  transept  of  the  church,  partly 
forming  a  high-tomb  on  which  were  brasses  of  a  knight  and 
lady ;  the  latter,  as  shown  by  the  armorial  bearings,  being 
the  brass  of  which  now  only  the  broken  fragment  remains. 
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The  Prouze  monument  in  Chagford  Church  is  also  fully 
described  :  with  the  large  shield  which  was  noted  in  Vol.  ix., 
p.  81.  The  bearings  on  No.  6  of  the  quarterings,  which  were 
the  subject  of  some  discussion  in  D.  &  C.  N.  &  Q.,  are 
blazoned  :  "  Sable,  in  a  border  two  wings  joined  argent ;  " 
and  further  mention  is  made  that  "  the  eight  first  coats  are 
empaled  separately  on  ye  wainscoat  with  ye  arms  of  Prouze," 
so  that  this  coat  must  have  been  repeated  on  the  seatings 
of  the  church,  "  ye  wainscoat  "  being  part  of  a  pew,  and  its 
charges  unmistakable. 

When  I  wrote  a  paper  in  D.  &  C.  N.  &  Q.  on  incised 
crosses  in  Devon  churches,  I  was  uncertain  as  to  an  inscription 
and  shield  on  that  at  Chittlehampton.  A  drawing  of  this 
stone  is  given  in  the  collections,  with  the  inscription,  not 
then  dilapidated :  Orate  pro  aie  John  Cobley.  The  stone 
at  Kingsweare,  now  so  ignominiously  ejected  into  the  church- 
yard, was  then  at  the  west  end  of  the  church,  having  been 
dug  up  some  time  previously.  The  inset  brasses  were  gone, 
but  their  matrices  clearly  remained,  and  the  Norman-French 
inscription  was  then  legible : — 

Vos  keci  venez  pur  la  alme  Phelip  priez  xxx  iurs  de  pardun 
serre  vostre  gwerdun, 
which  may  be  rendered  in  English : — 

"  You  who  come  this  way 

For  the  soul  of  Philip  pray ; 

Thirty  days  of  pardon 

Shall  be  your  guerdon. 
The  lettering,  as  copied  in  the  notes,  is  very  fine  :  especially 
the  sign  representing  the  Roman  numeral  for  thirty. 

My  extracts  from  these  MSS.  were  especially  made  for 
the  benefit  of  my  own  Notes  on  Devon  Churches.  Some 
years  ago  the  late  Sir  Roper  Lethbridge  made  copious  extracts 
from  them  relating  to  Devonshire  cyder,  details  of  which 
fill  the  replies  with  far  more  accuracy,  one  feels  sure,  than 
the  ecclesiastical  answers.  Other  readers,  with  other  axes 
to  grind,  would  also  discover  information  of  interest  on  their 
own  lines  of  work.  Unequal  as  the  information  in  these 
volumes  may  be,  they  certainly  should  not  be  neglected  by 
those  who  are  undertaking  parochial  histories  of  Devon. 

*  Beatrix  F.  Cresswell. 
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Brass  (Memorial)  at  Dittisham, 

214 

Bulley  and  Jerrard  (or  Jellard) 

families,  304 
Burying  north  and  south,  47 
Caellwic  (Corn.),  153,  203 
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Coteleforde  or  Cotelsf orde,  1 50 
Dedications  of  churches,  259 
Denbury  monument  at,  222 
"  Devil's  gold  ring,"  144 
Dovecotes  (Ancient),  106 
"  Fishchowter's  Lane,"  Tot- 

nes,  196 
Harris  (Tho.),  Will  of,  49 
"  Lanscombe,"  Cockington, 

196 

Leaden  cisterns,  241 
Paper  in  Devon,  Early  use  of, 
33 

Paper-making  in  Devon,  33 

Sepulchral  slab  (Ancient)  at 
Harberton,  113 

"  Sore  "  sparrow  hawk,  143 

Spindle- whorl,  25 

Torre  Abbey  :  Mohun  Gate- 
house, 17 

"  Troy  Town,"  204 

Windmills,  263 

Webb,  E.  M.  :—  [147 
Map   (Ancient)   of  England, 

Webber,  R.  : —  [91 

Northam  parish,  Bequest  to, 

Weekes,  E.  Lega-  : — 

Boghelegh,  307 
Chappie's  Collections,  125 
Deans  (Early),  102,  302 
Exeter :    Bokerel  or  Elyot's 
House,  253  ;  "  Christianity" 
(The),  84  ;  St.  Mary  Major 
next  the  Tower,  90 


Paper  in  Devon,  Early  use 

of,  108 

Pinhoe  (Vicar  of),  Payment 

to,  296 
"  Troy  Town,"  108 

Were,  F.  :— 

London  :   St.  Clement  Danes 
Church,  Monument  in,  305 

West-of-the-Tamar  : — 

Families  (Old)  of  Corn.,  60 

Whitley,  H.  M.  :— 

Bell  customs  in  Corn.,  220 

Folklore  (Corn.)  :    To  avert 
an  ill  wish,  288 

Jack-a-lantern — "  Goviley 
light,"  163 

St.  Clement,  near  Truro,  Reg- 
isters of,  220 

Windeatt,  E.  :— 

Cock-fighting,  262 

"  Devil's  gold  ring,"  31 

Essoin,  285 

"  Fishchowter's  Lane," 

Totnes,  263 
Hat-pegs  in  churches,  38 
Ridge  tiles  (Equestrian),  264 
Yeo  of  Totnes,  208 
Yew  trees,  38 

Woolleombe,  W.  J.  :— 

Hat-pegs  in  churches,  38 

Wright,  A.  B.  :— 

"  Bristol  rollers,"  73,  158 


B.— General. 


Abbott  of  Hartland,  93  ;  Barth., 
239  ;  Prudence,  28  ;  William 
29 

Abbotsham  :  Court,  289,  wind- 
mill, 226 

Abide  with  me,  277 

Adams,  Amy,  315  ;  Cicell,  315  ; 
John,  315  ;  Maxwell,  1  (obit) 
193  ;   Nich.,  315 

Advent  (Corn.),  248 

Albo  Monasterio,  Randolph  de, 
33 

Aldred  "  decanus,"  77 

Alford  :  Dan.  Pring,  22  ;  Prances 

Oke,    22 ;     Hen.,    20,    22 ; 

Rebecca,  22 ;    Sam.,  22 


Alphington,  253 
Altar-rails,  112 
Alternon,  257 
Alverdiscott,  227,  292 
Alverton,  251 
Alwington,  269 
Andrewes,  John,  58  ;  Mary,  58 
Annery  (in  Monkleigh),  269 
Annivellars'  College,  Exeter, 
270 

Anstey  (West),  History  of,  126 
Antron,  Hen.,  34 
Apsom.    See  Topsham 
Archdeacons  (Early),  32 
Archery  :   silver  arrow  trophy, 
151 
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Archevek,  Reg.,  33 

"  Archipresbyter  "  (rural  dean), 

77 

Armada,  Spanish,  51 
Armour  in  churches,  92 
Arms.  Coats  of :    Cary,  268-9, 
305  ;  Cheeke,  22  ;  Davie,  81  ; 
Drewe,  41  ;   fish  (depicting), 
126  ;  Fyshaker,  126  ;  Hooper, 
158;    Looe  (West),  Borough 
of,  90  ;  Passmore,  22  ;  Prest- 
wood,    244 ;     Prouze,    324 ; 
Prust,  268  ;  Rombulow,  148  ; 
Shebbeare,    291  ;  Shepherd 
(Sheppard),  245,  319 ;  Tuckers, 
Weavers  and  Shearers  (Guild 
of),  243  ;  Upton,  41  ;  Vaughan, 
41  ;    Westcote,  81 
Arrallas  manor,  256 
Arrow,  Silver  (archery  trophy), 
151 

Arundell,  Bishop,  268 
Ashburton,  30,  49,  264,  277 
Ashe  (in  Musbury),  19,  52 
Ash  family,  33 
Ashwater,  291,  321 
Asprington  place  name,  281 
Assemblies,  277,  296 
Athelstan,  King,  187,  296,  298 
Atmospheric       Railway  (S. 

Devon),  60 
Ault,  F.  E.,  214 
Awliscombe,  21-2 
Axminister,  21,  260 
Axmouth,  19-22 


Babbacombe,  191 

"  Bachelor,  An  Elderly,"  152 
Backway,   Bern.,    151  ;  Eliz., 
151 

Baird,  Hen.,  207 

Baker,  Geo.,  24 

Baker's  monument,  253 

"  Ball  "  :  inn  sign,  105  ;  place 

name,  78 
Bampfylde     House,  Exeter, 

242-3,  246 
Bampton,  83  ;  Hundred.  313 
Barley  House,  Exeter,  95 
Barnstaple,  80,  111,  287,  321-2  ; 

ovens,  257 
Baron,  Tho.,  95 
Barter  family,  152 
Bastard,  Hen.,  34  ;  John,  30 
Battle  Abbey,  187,  296-8,  307 
Beare,  John,  321 


Beauchamp    (Bewchamp),  Sir 

Hum.,  34  ;  Tho.,  33 
Bedford,  Earls  of,  224-5 
Beeke,  Chris.,  322 
Beer  (place),  19,  21 
Belfield,  Sam.,  242 ;  Tho.,  224 
Bell  customs  in  Corn.,  220 
Bell-towers,  90 

Belstone ;    Church  screen,  32, 

76,  104 ;    sculptured  stone, 

77,  104  ;  well-house,  77,  104 
Bere  Alston,  302 
Berkeley,  Sir  John,  249,  304 
Berry  Pomeroy,  38,  78 
Beste,  Mr.  Digby-,  294 
Bevil,  John,  61 

Bickleigh,  near  Plymouth,  92 

Bicton,  20,  236 

Bideford,  24,  27,  in,  128,  269, 

290  ;   Brick  building  (Early) 

at,  140 
Bigbury,  148 
Binnerton  manor,  256 
Bishop,  F.A.,  211  ;  Phil.,  152 
Bishop's  Tawton,  148 
Bishopsteignton,  49 
Black  Friars  at  Plymouth,  247 
Blagdon :    of   Honiton,    155 ; 

John,  27-8 ;    Pet.,  27,  29 ; 

Sarah,  19 
Blanchminster  family,  33 
Blisland,  248 

"  Blue  Ball  "  (place  name),  78 
"  Blue    Doors      (place  name), 
70 

Bodmin,  211,  252,  270 
Bodrugan,  Tho.  de,  41 
Boethius,  Tavistock  edition  of, 
53 

Boghelegh,  307 
Boler,  Mary,  155  ;  Will.,  155 
Bolhay  family.    See  Bulley 
Bond,  Will,  224 

Bonithon,  John,  61  ;  Reskymer, 
61 

Booksellers  at  Exeter,  57,  156 

Booth,  Will.,  94 

Boscastle,  252,  288 

Bosville  (Diana),  Account  of  a 

Triton,  3 
Bottles,  Name  plates  on,  42 
Boulden  family,  145 
Bovey  Tracey  church  rate,  40  ; 

windmill,  227 
Bovey,  Walrond  of,  18 
Bracton's  birthplace,  58 
Bradford  (Dunsland  Cross),  69 
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Bradham  manor,  261 
Bradninch,  55,  67 
Brampford  Speke  silver  arrow, 
151 

Brannam,  C.  H.,  257-9 

Branscombe,  112,  236 

Brasses  (Memorial)  :  Dittisham, 
214  ;  Kingsweare,  324  ;  Lup- 
pitt,  232  ;  Stoke  Fleming,  215 

Bratton  Clovelly,  321 

Bratton  Fleming,  58 

Bratton,  Hen.  de,  33 

Breage,  92 

Bramelcombe,  John,  290 
Brewer,  E.  P.,  43 
Brick  buildings  (Early),  54,  100, 
140 

Bricks,  Tax  on,  101 

Bridges,  Emma,  152  ;  Tho„  152 

Bridges  ;    "  Flying  Bridge  " 
(Earl  of  Morley's),  165  ;  Salt- 
ash     (Railway)  Suspension 
Bridge,  166 

Brimacombe.  Geo.,  99 

"  Bristol  rollers,"  36,  73,  104-5, 
158,  210 

Brixham,  227 

Brixton,  Silver  plate  found  at, 

154,  209 
Broad  Clyst,  226 
Broadhembury,   23-4,   55,  92, 

3i8 

Broadhempston,  245  ;  as  a  port, 

96,  125,  165 
Broadwood  Kelly,  286 
Bronescombe,  Bishop,  153 
Brooking,  Nich.,  304 
"  Brothelyngham  "  (Order  of), 

62 

Broughton,  Dinah,  20 
Buckerell,  156 

Buckland,  Anne,  21  ;  Cha.,  21  ; 
Eliz.,  20-1  ;  Sam.,  21  ;  Will., 
20-1 

Buckland  Cartulary,  45-6 
Buckland  Filleigh,  149 
Buckland  Tout  Saints,  107 
Bude  Canal,  31 
Budgell,  Eustace,  280 
Budleigh,  East,  233-8 
Buller,  Sir  John  Yarde,  191 
Bulley  family,  251,  304-5 
Bulteel,  Ja.,  246 
Burgess,  Dorothy,  306  ;  Rich., 
306 

Burnard,  Rob.,  193 
Burroughe,  Will.,  91 


Burscough,  Rob.,  178-81,  183 

Buryan,  248 

Bury,  Hum.,  121 

Burying  north  and  south,  47, 

112  ;  outside  churchyard,  32, 

48 

Bushell,  Tho.,  149,  198-202 
Bush-houses,  195 
Butterleigh,  308 

Cadbury,  187,  308 
Caellwic  (Corn.),  153,  203 
Calvert,  Edw.,  202 
Camborne,  4 
Camelford,  227 
Canal,  Bude,  31 
Cannter,  John,  49, 
Caps,  Wearing  of,  39 
Cardinham,  249 
Care  (mountain  ash),  97 
Carell,     Rebecca,    224;  Tho., 
224 

Carew,  John,  95 ;    Rich.,  95 ; 

Tho.,  95 
Cargaul  (Cargoll),  153,  252 
Carminow,  Tho.,  61 
Carols    (Old)    from  Morchard 

Bishop,  59 
Carrington,  Frances  Maria,  306  ; 

Ja.,  306 

Carter,  Harry,  143  ;  John, 
"  King  of  Prussia,"  143 

Cartularies.    See  Chartularies 

Cartuther  manor,  256 

Carvings :  stone,  64,  77,  104, 
139  ;  wood,  81 

Cary  :  of  Cockington,  161  ; 
Anne,  268-9  '>  Edw.,  251  ; 
Fra.,  268-9,  3°5  '»  Sir  Geo., 
92  ;  Julian,  269  ;  Rob.,  269 ; 
Sir  Rob.,  291 

Chacewater,  10-12 

Chageford,   Rich,  de,  135 

Chagford,  324 

Chalk,  Mrs.,  50 

Chapels  :  Cotehele,  68  ;  Eflord 
(in  Stratton),  33  ;  Gid- 
leigh,  129  ;  Whitelegh  (in 
Black  Torrington),  33 

Chappels  MS.  Collections,  125 

Chard,   ,  238 

Chardstock,  92 

Charles,  69 

Chartularies  and  monastic  re- 
cords, 150,  259,  269,  296 

Cheeke,  Alex.,  21-2  ;  Susanna, 
21-2 
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Chilcott's  Free  Schools,  Tiverton 

and  Watford,  18 
Children's  song  games,  50 
"  Chitjack,"  68 
Chittlehampton,  324 
Cholwell,  Annys  (Agnes),  290  ; 

Tho.,  27,  29 
"  Christianity  "  of  Exeter  (The), 

84 

Chudleigh,  316,  318 
Chudleigh,  Geo.,  95  ;  Mary,  95 
Chulmleigh,  92 

Church:  altar-rails,  112  ;  High 
Low,  Broad,  and  State,  214  ; 
rate,  40  ;  screens,  32,  76,  104, 
323 ;    sittings,  26,  112,  144, 

270 

Churchill  family,  51 
Churchwardens'  presentment,  3  ; 

wands,  287 
Churston  Ferrers,  227,  262 
Cisterns,  Leaden,  241 
Civil  War  mints,  149,  198,  200, 

249 

Clack,  Miss,  296 

Clannaborough,  8 

Clark,  John,  142 

Clarke,  Anna,  3T8  ;  Tho.,  318 

Cleaveland,  Ezra,  142,  317-8  ; 

John,  142  ;  Marg.,  142  ;  Mary, 

142 

Clevedon,  Marg.,  121 
Clifford,  Hugh,  95 
Cloam  ovens,  257 
Clock  and  watch  makers,  144, 
166 

Clock,  Lovelace's,  190 

Clogs  (Devon),  94 

Clopton,  Walt,  de,  41-2 

Clovelly,  269,  291 

Clyst-Hydon,  55 

Cobley,   John,   70,    164,   324 ; 

"  Uncle  Tom,"  7,  70,  164 
Cobwall,  Early  coin  in,  24 
Cock-fighting,  195,  262 
Cockington,  92,  161,  196 
Codner    (Codnor),    John,    49 ; 

Sam.,  304 ;    Sarah,  304 
Coffin,  Eliz.,  269  ;   John,  269  ; 

Tho.,  242 
Cofton,  260 

Coin  (Early)  in  cob  wall,  24 
Coins  locally  minted,  149,  198, 

200,  249,  304 
Colaton  Raleigh,  236-7 
Cole,  John,    144,  224 ;  Rob., 

224 


Collins,  Will.,  242 

Colliton   (Colleton),   Sir  John, 

146,  209,  260 
Colmer,  Rich.,  95 
Columbariis,   Phil,  de,  202 
Colyton,  21,  23-4,  33  ;  Hundred, 

233,  235 
Combemartin :  mint,  149,  198, 

200  ;  silver,  164,  206 
Combemartyn  family,  94 
Combe  Raleigh,  23-4,  52,  142 
Combpyne,  19-22 
Compton,  263 

Confraternity  of  minstrels,  253 
Connerton  manor,  251 
Corbels  (Norman),  1 
Cornish,  John,  27-8 
Cornwood,  38-9 
Cornworthiad  {The),  152 
Cornworthy ,  152 
Corp,  John,  215-8 
Cory,  John,  99 
Cotehele,  68,  150 
Coteleforde  or  Cotelsforde,  150, 
202 

Cotleigh,  236 

Cotteford  (in  Sidbury),  202 

Cottell,  Marcus,  121 

Cotton,  Edw.,  87 

Couch,  Jonat.,  149,  151 

Countisbury,  321 

Courcellis  (De),  Family  of,  52 

Courtenay,    Tho.,    117,  120; 

Will.,    117,    119-20;  Will., 

Earl   of   Devon,    239 ;  Sir 

Will.,  253 
Coutances,  Walt,  de,  249 
Cowick  Barton,  126 
Crane  family,  251 
"  Cranmer's  Cupboard  "  (place 

name),  252 
Crantock,  252 
Craspesiorum  ?  149 
Crediton,  70,  81,  92,  164 ;  See 

of,  203-4 
Cresswell,  Rich.,  206 
Crests :    Passmore,  22 ;  Shep- 

pard,  320 
"  Criss  Cross  "  (place  name),  70, 

106 

Crosses,  Incised,  77,  104,  113, 
324 

Cross,  Rich.,  253 
Crossing,  Arminell,  224 ;  Tho., 
224 

Crowan,  256  [57 
Cryptograph  in  parish  register 
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Cuby,  163,  220 
Culntona  Hundred,  313 
Cullompton,  55,  307-8 
Culverhouses.    See  Dovecotes 

Dalwood,  317 

Daniel,   R.,  144 

Danish  raid  of  100 1  A.D.,  185, 

298-9 

Dartmoor :     Grouse    on,    38 ; 

Round-shot  found  on,  219 ; 

Sketches  by  A.Z.,  296 
Dartmouth,  49,  Hi,  241,  246, 

25L  305 
Daumarle    (or   Damerell),  Sir 

John,  135 
Davie,  John,  81  ;  Rob.,  81 
Davy  (Sir  Hum.),  Pedigree  of, 

151 

Dawney,  John,  52 

Dean  Prior  boundaries,  284 

Deans  (Early),  43-6,  77,  102,  302 

Deare,  Marg.,  38 

Dedications  of  churches,  122, 

163,  210,  259,  288,  322 
Denbury,  92  ;   monument,  222 
Dennis,  Sir  Tho.,  16 
"  Devil's  gold  ring,"  31,  144,  162 
Devon  :    Eleanor,  Countess  of, 

41  ;  Courtenay,  Will.,  Earl  of, 

239 

Devonport,  227 

Deyman,  Alse,  29  ;  Lau.,  27,  29  ; 

Rich.,  27 
Dialect  (Corn.),  68,  no  [52 
Dinham,  Emma,  52  ;  Sir  Rob., 
Diptford,  262 

Dittisham,  96  ;  memorial  brass, 
214 

Dixon,  boat-builder,  166 
Docton,  Tho.,  27-9 
Dogs,  Turn-spit,  6 
Domesday  villeins  on  comital 

manors,  309 
Dominicans  at  Plymouth,  247 
Doteyn,  Will.,  209 
Dottin  or  Dotteyn  of  Totnes, 

209 

Dovecotes  (Ancient),  80,  106-7, 
139 

Dove,  Tho.,  27 

Dowcett  pie,  308 

Downman,  Dr.,  279 

D'Oyley,  Rob.,  315 

Drake  :  Eliz.,  19  ;  SirFra.,  182  ; 

Geo.,  179,  182-4  ;  Sir  Will.,  19 
Drewe  monument,  92 


Drewe  :  Fra.,  23,  41  ;  Herman, 
19,  23-4  ;  Marg.,  41  ;  Mary, 
23  ;  Sarah  Mary,  23 

Drinking  glass  (Inscribed),  211 

Duckham,  Tho.,  145 

Duloe,  320 

Dunchideock,  260 

Dundridge,  113 

Dunkeswell  manor,  212 

Dunsford,  86,  92-3 

Dunster,  Eliz.,  117;  John,  119- 
20  ;  Tho.,  117 

Dunterton,  139 

D'Urfey,  281 

Dutch  ovens,  7 

Eadulph,  Bishop  of  Crediton, 
203-4 

"  Eales'  dock,"  144,  167,  260 
Earlsbury,  299,  300 
East  Down,  209,  321 
East,  Hundred  of,  256-7 
Ecclesiastical  Antiquities,  24.6 
Ecgberht,  King.    See  Egbert 
Edgcumbe  (or  Edgecombe) 
family,  69  ;   Geo.,  3rd  Baron 
( 1  st  Earl  of  Mount  Edgcumbe) , 
211  ;  Sir  Rich.'s  Votive  chapel, 
68 

Edward  the  Elder,  King,  203-4 

Edwards,  John,  38 

'*  Edyth,  The  Wydow,"  16 

Efford  (in  Stratton),  33 

Egbert,  King,  153,  203-4 

Egloshayle,  248 

Egloskerry,  93 

"  Eight  men,"  27,  120 

"  Elderly  Bachelor  "  (An),  152 

Elliott,  John,  128 

Ellis,  H.  S.,  164-5,  206 

Ellys,  Tho.,  16 

Emigrants  (Early),  67,  112 

Endellion.    See  St.  Endellion 

Erisie,  ,  61 

Ermington,  93 
Escott,  Ja.,  43 
Esse,  Johanna  de,  33 
Essoin,  285 

Ethnographical  record,  32 

Evil  eye,  Averting,  4,  288 

Exbourne  manor,  295 

Exeter :  Annivellars'  College, 
270  ;  Atmospheric  railway, 
60  ;  Bampfylde  House,  242-3, 
246  ;  Barley  House,  95  ;  biog. 
81,  145-6,  152,  164-5,  178-9, 
181-4,  206-8,  250,  253,  278-S0  ; 
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Bokerel  or  Elyot's  House, 
253  ;  booksellers,  57,  146, 
156-8,  250  ;  "  Brothelyngham" 
(Order of),  62  ;  "  Christianity" 
(The),  84  ;  Cordwainers  and 
Curriers  Co.,  125  ;  Corpora- 
tion plate,  43  ;  French  church 
in  ;  George's  Meeting,  20, 
23  ;  ironmongers  and  book- 
sellers, 57  ;  King's  Lodge,  127  ; 
Mint  (Civil  War),  249,  304  ; 
Printer-Stainers  Co.,  70  ;  pub- 
lications, 95,  152  ;  ridge  tile 
(equestrian),  264  ;  Rougemont 
Museum,  242  ;  St.  David's 
Church  and  Hill,  282 ;  St. 
James's  Church,  97  ;  St. 
Mary  Major,  90  ;  St.  Nicholas 
Priory,  261,  296-8,  300-1, 
308 ;  St.  Olave's  Church, 
298-9,  307  ;  St.  Pancras  reg- 
isters, 72 ;  Swale's  Wine 
Cellar,  59  ;  Theatre  (Early), 
122 ;  Triton  at,  Account 
of,  3  ;  Tuckers,  Weavers 
and  Shearers  Co.,  243  ; 
Widow  "  Edyth "  (The), 
16 

Exeter  Archdeaconry,  Visitation 
books  of,  255 

Exeter  Cath.  :  burials  in,  24, 
161  ;  carving  (early  stone), 
64,  139 ;  dignitaries  and 
officials  (early),  32,  154; 
Roman  pavement,  32 

Exeter  House,  London,  265 

Exmouth,  88, 144,  226  ;  Colliton, 
Sir  John,  146,  209,  260 

Exwick,  46 

Falmouth  transcripts,  3 

Families  (Old)  of  Corn.,  60 

Farringdon,  19 

Farway  thatched  school,  192 

Faweton  Hundred,  256 

Feet  of  Fines,  40 

Ferry,  Laira,  165-6 

Ffoundor,  Will.,  327 

"  Fishchowter's  Lane,"  Totnes, 

196,  263 
Fish  of  Exeter,  250 
Fissacre,  Rob.,  126 
Fitchett,  John,  197 
Fitz  Martin,  Rob.,  282 
Fitzwarren,  Lord,  240 
"  Flying  Bridge  "  (Earl  of  Mor- 

ley's),  165 


Folklore :  burial  customs,  32, 
47-8,  112  ;  ill  wish,  averting 
(Corn.),    288 ;  witch-beam, 

3»  97 

Follaton,  near  Totnes,  251 
Follett  pedigree,  283,  306 
Football  in  Corn.,  4 
Ford,  Eliz.,  156;  Hum.,  156 
"  Four  men,"  27,  120 
Fowler,  Eliz.,  316 
Fownes,  Tho.,  244 
Freeman,  E.  V.,  126 
Freke,  Fra.,  7-9  ;   Rich.,  8-9 
Fremington,  25 
French  churches,  68,  111 
"  Frensh  Park,"  49,  50 
"  F.  R.  F."  252 
Fulford,  Great,  100 
Fulford,  John,  10 1 
Fulford  monument,  92-3 
Fuller,  Eliz.,  18 

Games,  Song,  50 
Garvenick,  80 

Gay,  John,  281  ;  Portraits  of, 
287 

Gentlewoman's  Memoirs  (A), 
278 

Gerard  family.    See  Jerrard 
Germoe,  257 
Gerrans,  220,  249 
Gerrard,  Rich.,  19 
Gibbs,  Sir  Vicary,  279 
Giddy,  Davies,  152  ;  Edw.,  152 
Gidleigh,  La  Wallen  chapel  in, 
129 

Gifford,  Sir  Walt.,  52 

Gilbert  (formerly  Giddy),  Davies, 

152,  309 
Gilbert,  Eliz.,  36  ;  Sir  John,  36  ; 

Canon  John,  178-84 ;  John, 

233 

Gillham  of  Berry  Pomeroy,  262 
Githa,  Countess,  299,  300 
Gittisham,  237,  305 
Glass:  drinking,  211;  stained, 
323 

Godfrey,  Lau.,  95 
Godlonton  MSS.,  56 
Godolphin,  Sir  Fra.,  61  ;  Nic, 

93  ;  Will,  93 
Godolphin  monuments,  92 
Golde-Stretchleigh  monument, 

93 

Goldsworthy  (Golesworthy) 
family,  42  ;  Eliz.,  142  ;  John 
214 
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Goldsworthy  (in  Parkham),  41 
Goodleigh  MSS.,  221 
Goodwin,  Anne,  82,  84  ;  Will., 
82,  84 

Gorvin  (in  Hartland),  29,  268 
Goss,  John,  43 
Goulde,  Harry,  238 
"  Goviley  light,"  163 
Grade,  260 

Grammar  Schoolmasters  : 

Truro,  79 
Grampound,  248 
Grandisson,  Bishop,  62,  123,  267 
Grange,  23,  41 
"  Granpoles  "  (fish),  151,  202 
Gras,  John,  150 
Greneway,  36 

Grenvile,  Bern.,  61  ;  Geo.,  61 
Grig,  John,  29 
Gros,  Hugo,  33 
Grose,  Sam.  (obit.),  49 
Grouse  on  Dartmoor,  38 
Gullet  of  Exeter,  207 
"  Gurridge  "   (a  hand-barrow), 
218 

Gutton  (Great),  Wood  carving 

from,  81 
G wynne,  Lan.,  43 
Gyffard,  Rob.,  41 

Haccombe,  33 

Halberton,  33-4,  55 
Hall,  Nic,  95 

Halliday,   ,  144 

Hamilton,  Anne,  278-80 
Hamlyn,   Chris.,   8-9 ;  Marg., 

145  ;    Will.,  145 
Hand-barrow  called  "  gurridge," 

218 

Harberton,  209  ;  sepulchral  slab 

(ancient)  at,  113 
Hardinge,  Eliz.,  269  ;  Hen.,  269 
Harris  of  Hayne,  Chris.,  93  ;  of 
Radford,  209  ;  Tho.  (Will  of), 
49  ;  Sir  Will.  Snow,  70 
Harrys,  Will.,  29 
Hartland,  93,  98-9,  147-8,  150, 
154,    164,    198,    269,  288; 
bush-houses,    195  ;  church 
sittings  in  1613,  26,  112 
Harvey,  Sir  Rob.,  113 
Hatherleigh,  Yeo  of,  208 
Hatherly  of  Abbotsham,  294 ; 
Eliz.,  23  ;  Henrietta  Josepha, 
289  ;   Narcissus,  24  ;  Sarah, 
24  ;   Sarah  Mary,  23  ;  Will., 
23-4  ;  Will.  Hen.,  289 


Hat-pegs  in  churches,  38 
Hats,  Wearing  of,  39 
Haukyn,  JohD,  16 
Hawkins,  A.,  25 
Haydon,  Rich.,  233 
Heanton  Punchardon  fire,  97, 
197 

Heanton  Sachville,  227 
Heavitree,  2,  127 
Hele,  Sir  Warwick,  93 
Helmets  in  churches,  92-3 
Hengham,  Ralph  de,  33 
Hertilande  Hundred,  313 
Hille  or  Rull,  261,  295 
Hilstanton,  Ralph  de,  33 
Hine    (J.),    schoolmaster  and 

poet,  149,  202 
Hingston,  87 

Hodges,  Sarah,  83  ;  Will.,  83 
Hogg,  A.M.M.,  277  ;  "  Nathan," 

207 

Holcombe  Rogus,  107 
Holdsworth,  Art.,  241,  246 
Hole,    Sarah,    221  ;     W.  G., 
35 

Hollis,  W.,  69 
Holne,  202 

Holoway  (Hoi way),  Doryte,  315; 
Eliz.,  244,  315  ;  Joan,  315  ; 
John,  315  ;  Will,  244,  315 

Holsworthy,  69,  194,  226 

Holwell  (in  Denbury),  223-5 

Hone,  Rob.,  238 

Honey  wine,  31,  71-2 

Honiton,  21,  116-20,  142,  155-6  ; 
Assembly,  278  ;  Church  in 
1755,  270,  305  ;  lace  bobbins, 
80,  159,  205  ;  Shepherd  (Shep- 
pard)  of,  315  ;  Skeleton  (news- 
paper), 152  ;  Smyth,  Ja. 
(Will  of),  212  ;  tradition  of 
Rebellion,  32 

"  Hoodicot  Fair,"  7 

Hooper,  Eliz.,  11 8-9  ;  Margery, 
157-8  ;  Mary,  292  ;  Nic,  118, 
120,  292  ;  Phil.,  158  ;  Will.,  27 

Hoper,  John,  Bp.  of  Gloucester, 

4° 

Horae  Solitariae,  39 
Hornblower  family,  10 
Horndon,  Dav.,  20 
How  of  Honiton,  305 
Hudscott,  19 

Huge  (or  Hugepage),  Will.,  128, 
260 

Humphry  (Ozias),  Pedigree  of, 
116 
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Hundreds,  Boundaries  of,  256 
Hunt,  Geo.,  211  ;  J.  L.,  25 
Hurling  in  Corn.,  4 
Huryman,  Nic.,  49 
Hyllerysdon,  And.  de,  233 
Hymn  :  Abide  with  me,  277 

Illwish,  Averting  (Corn.),  288 
Ilsington  accident  in  1639,  275 
Ilsington,  R.  de,  33 
Ingpen  or  Inkpen  family,  96, 

165,  216-7 
Inn  signs  :    "  Ball,"  78,   105  ; 

"  Black  Dog,"  97  ;  "  King  of 

Prussia,"  93,  143 
Instow,  263 
Ipplepen,  244,  304 
"  Irlesberi  "    (Earlsbury),  299, 

300 

Ironmongers    and  booksellers, 

Exeter,  57 
Ivy  bridge,  195 

Jack-a-Iantern,  86,  163 

Jackson,  Mary,  279  ;  Will.,  279 

James,  Hen.,  244 

Jarratt,  F.,  221 

Jenken,  Mary,  29 

Jerrard  (or  Jellard)  family,  251, 

304-5 
John,  King,  261 
Jonas  of  Diptford,  262 
"  Julian's  Bowers,"  108 
Jura  Regiae  Majestatis  in  Anglia, 

152 

"  Justment,"  76 
Kea,  248 

Keepe  (Rog.),  the  Fisher  of  Sutton, 
69 

Kellond,  Sam.,  244 

Kemys  alias  Lewis,  John,  247 

Kenbury,  298 

Kendall,  Nic,  178-80 

Kentisbeare,  46,  50 

Kent's  Cavern,  25,  152 

Kenwyn,  148,  249 

Kerrier  Hundred,  256-7 

Killigrew,  John,  61 

King,  Rich.,  95,  178-84 

Kingdon,  Sam.,  43 

"  King  of  Prussia,"  93,  143 

Kingsnympton,  69,  93,  320 

Kingsteignton,  142,  322 

Kingsweare,  324 

Kirkwood,  J.  H.  M.,  26 

Knollings,  Agnes,  49  ;  Geo.,  49 


Knollys,  Rog.,  239 
Knut,  King,  299 

Lace  bobbins,  80,  159,  205 
Lacy,  Bishop,  267 
Lambessow,  252 
Landscore,  197 

Landwithan,  (Lanwithan),  153, 
203-4 

Lane,  Rich.,  155 ;  Tho.,  38 
Laneast,  257 

Langdon,  Rob.,  53  ;  Steph.,  53 

Lanivet,  248 

Lanlivery,  249,  303 

"  Lanscombe,"  Cockington,  196 

Lanteglos,  248 

Larkworthy  family,  152 

Launceston,  90-1  ;  confraternity 

of  minstrels,  253  ;  jail,  252  ; 

priory,  269 
"  Lavinia,"  148 
La  Wallen  chapel,  Gidleigh, 

129 

Lawell,  Shepherd  of,  315-20 
Lawhitton,  153,  203-4 
Lawrence,  Sub-Dean,  33 
Lay  subsidy  of  1523,  227 
Leaden  cisterns,  241 
Lear,   Sir  Pet.,  244-5  ;  Tho., 
244-5 

Lechlade  murder,  128,  197, 
260 

Legends  of  Devon,  144 
Leigh,  Tho.,  91 
Leman,  Mary  C,  246 
Lemon  stream,  252 
Lemon,  Will.,  10 
Lethbridge  papers,  295 
Lewis     alias    Kemys,  John, 
247 

"  Limers'  Lane,"  Northam, 
263 

Lindridge,  245 
Liskeard,  248 

Littleham,  near  Exmouth,  52, 
238 

Liwin  (or  Leofwine),  296,  299, 
300 

Lizard  Point,  227 

Loddiswell,  7-9 

London :  Exeter  House  and 
St.  Clement  Danes  rectory, 
265 ;  St.  Clement  Danes 
Church,  Monument  in,  268, 
305 

Longo  Campo,  Dan.  de,  32,  154 
Looe,  East,  264 
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Looe,   West   (Port  Byhan), 

Borough  seal  of,  89 
Lott,  Jas.,  156 
Lovelace's  clock,  190 
Loxbeare,  145 
Lugans,  John,  270 
Lukeys,  John,  41 
Luminous  footprints,  87,  141 
Lundy,  Mint  at,  149,  198,  200 
Luppit,  323 
Lustleigh,  292 

Luttrell,  And.,  28  ;  Nic,  27-9  ; 

Prudence,  28 
Lydford,  287 
Lympston,  239 
Lynton,  252 
Lyte,  H.  F.,  277 

MeEnery,  John,  25-6,  151 
Machine-house,  285 
McTaggart,  Anne,  278-80  ;  Ja., 
280 

Magnolia  Exmouthiae,  209 
Maker,  257 

Mallock,  Anne,  21  ;    Rich.,  21 

Manaccan,  145,  260 

Mann,  Mary,  245  ;  Pet.,  245 

Manning,  Ja.,  20,  23  ;  Maria,  22 

Map  (Ancient)  of  England,  147 

Maps  in  Pomponius  Mela,  95 

Marazion,  248 

Marcaden  (in  Hartland),  29 

Marhamchurch,  260 

Mariansley,  321 

Marland,  152 

"  Marland  "  (or  "  Marlands  "), 

non-de-plume,  149 
Marldon,  245,  305 
Marriage  seasons,  221 
Marwood,  152  ;   MSS.,  221 
Marwood,  Tho.,  271 
Marystovv,  93 
Maynard,  166 

"  Mayor  of  Whimple,"  31,  78 
Mead  (or  meathe),  31,  71-2 
Mela  (Pomponius),  Maps  in,  95 
Memoirs    (A    Gentlewoman  s), 
278 

Memorial  brasses :  Dittisham, 

214 ;    Stoke  Fleming,  214 
Menheniot,  256 
Metheglin,  31,  71-2 
Mevagissey,  220 
Middelcote,  Rob.  de,  129,  134-5 
Middelond,  Rob.  de,  33 
Militia  :  Corn.,  211 ;  musters,  295 
Milk-scalding  stoves,  306 


Milles  (Jeremiah),  Parochial 

Collections  of,  147,  320 
Millett,  Grace,  151 
Milton  Abbot,  260 
Minstrels,  Confraternity  oi,  253 
Mints  (Civil  War)  :  Combemartin 
149,  198,  200  ;    Exeter,  249, 
304  ;  Lundy,  149,  198,  200 
Mock  mayors,  31,  78 
Modbury,  106,  260 
Moeles,  Alicia  de,  129,  135 
Mohune,  Sir  Reynolde,  61 
Moidores  in  the  West  of  England, 
253 

Molesworth,  Sir  John,  211 
Monastic    records.    See  Char- 

tularies 
Monkaton,   187-9,  296-8 
Monkleigh,  269 
Monk  of  Haldon  [The),  78 
Monk  Okehampton,  292 
Monuments:  Baker's,  253; 

Denbury,   222  ;    Drewe,  23, 

92  ;  Fulford,  92-3  ;  Godol- 
phin,  92  ;  Golde-Stretchleigh, 

93  ;  Manning,  23  ;  Molford, 
92  ;  Passmore,  22  ;  Perriam, 
92  ;  Prouze,  324  ;  Shepherd 
(Sheppard),  271,  319  ;  Slan- 
ning,  92  ;  Tytherleigh,  92  ; 
Wise,  93 

Morchard  Bishop  carols,  59 

Moresk  manor,  252 

Morish.  Cha.,  224 

Morley's    (Earl    of)    "  Flying 

Bridge,"  165 
Morris,  Tho.,  117,  119-20 
Mortain,  Earls  of,  167 
Mortimer.  Diana,  305 
Morwenstowe,  196 
Morys,  John,  41 
Motter,  John,  238 
Motto  :  Painter-stainers'  Co.,  70 
Mountain  ash,  3,  97 
Musbury,  52,  56 
Musters,  Militia,  295 
Mylor,  248 

Nautical  Tablets  (Portable),  94 

"  Navalis,"  150 
Necton,  John,  33 
Nesbitt,  Fra.,  120 
Netherexe,  112 
Newcomen  engines,  10-16 
Newenham  Abbey,  150 
Newlyn,  East,  153,  203 
Newman,  Nic,  36 
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Newton  Abbot,  21,  288 
Nicoll,  Pet.,  27 

Nonant,  Alice,  282  ;  Mabel,  282  ; 

Roger  de,  115;  Wido  de,  282 
Norman  corbels,  1 
Northam,  41,  226,  263  ;  bequest 

to,  91 

Northcote,  Joshua,  214 

North  Devon  Journal,  149,  252 

Northleigh,  Frances,  316 

Nourse,  E.  L.,  59 

Nuestra  Senora  del  Rosario,  51 

Oare,  144 

Off  well,  237 
Ogwell,  82 

Okehampton,  290-2,  295 
Oke  of  Axmouth,  19-22 
Oliver  (Geo.),  Ecclesiastical  Anti- 
quities, 246 
Ollyuer,  Johanna,  238 
Ordinatio  Decanatus  Exon,  154 
Osement,  John,  121 
Osmund,  John,  179,  183-4 
Otterton,  236-7 

Ottery  St.  Mary,  148,  196-7, 
231-3.  235-6,  238,  295  ;  Vaug- 
han  of,  40 

Ovens,  Barnstaple  (cloam),  257 

Padstow,  226,  264 
Page  (or  "  Pape  ")  of  Exeter, 
260 

Painter-stainers'  motto,  70 

Palk,  Walt.,  306 

Palmer,  Anne,  82  ;   Geo.,  245, 

315  ;    Richaurd,   245,   315  ; 

Will.,  82 
"  Pandles,"  147,  197-8 
"  Pape  "  of  Exeter,  128,  260 
Paper  in  Devon,  Early  use  of, 

33.  108 
Paper-making  in  Devon,  33 
Parker,  M.  E.,  191 
Parkham,  41 
Paschoe,  8 

Passmore  (Passemer),  Geo.,  21  ; 
Sarah,  21  ;   Susanna,  21 

Patch,  J.  D.  H.,  275 

Patents:     Booth,    Will.,  94; 
Ellis,  H.  S.,  164  ;  Hornblower, 
Jethro,    12 ;  Hornblower, 
Jonat.,  12,  15,  16  ;  Watt,  Ja., 

Paul  (Com.),  93 

Pawton  manor,  153,  203-4,  25l 

Payhembury,  261,  316-7 


Peacock,  Geo.,  88,  166-7,  208 
Peard,  Cath.,  315;  Oliver,  315 
Pelynt,  178-80,  248 
Pengelly,  Will.,  25 
Penheale  dovecote,  80  ;  printing- 
press,  69,  138 
Penny,  "  Short-cross,"  24 
Penryn,  12,  16 
Penwith  Hundred,  256-7 
Perranzabuloe,  96 
Perriam  monument,  92 
Peter,  Ja.,  245 
Peters,  Cha.,  321 
Petersmarland,  149 
Pews,  26,  112,  144,  270 
Phillips,  Rich.,  305 
Phillpotts,  Bishop,  300 
Philly,  226 
Pilton,  70,  245 

Pingstone,  Anna,  292 ;  Will., 
292 

Pinhoe  :  Vicar  of,  and  Danish 
raid  of  1001  A.D.,  185,  296, 
300 

Pintun,  R.,  302 
Pippett  family,  67 
Pitchblende    (radium   ore)  in 

Corn.,  221 
Plate,  Silver,  154,  209 
Plemin,  John,  95 
Plymouth,  70,  111,  127,  149-50. 

178-84,  227,  246,  264,  306 ; 

Civil    War    incident,    330 ; 

Dominicans  or  Black  Friars 

at,  247 
Plympton,  1,  150 
Plymtree,  52,  55 
Pococke,  Bishop,  146 
Polgooth,  10,  11 
Pollard,  Sir  Lewis,  93 
Polleio,  Will,  de,  305 
Polltun,  153,  203-4 
Polperro,  46 
Polsloe  Priory,  126 
Pomeray,  Will,  de  la,  41 
Pomponius    Mela.     See  Mela 
Poole  in  Devon,  250 
Port  Byhan.    See  Looe,  West 
Portlemouth,  148,  161 
Portraits :    Gay,    John,    287 ; 

Shebbeare,  John,  293 
Postmaster  General,  Petition  to, 

30 

Powderham,  80,  253 
Powder  Hundred,  256 
Powell  (J.  R,),  Parochial  notes 
by,  149 
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Powning,  Sam.,  214 
Praed,  W.  M.,  191 
Prestwode,  Tho.,  244 
Price,  Tho.,  of  "  Poole  in  Devon," 
250 

Prideaux-Reynell,  82,  125 
Prideaux,  John,  82-3  ;  of  Streton 
194 

Pridhams-leigh,  near  Ashburton, 
107 

Printing :  Penheale  press,  69, 
138;  Tavistock  Boethius  (The) 
53 

Prior,  Mrs.,  296 

Prisons  (Manor)  in  Corn.  251, 

Prust,  Anne,  268-9    Eliz.,  269  ; 

Hugh,  29,  268-9  ;  Mrs.  Rich., 

164 

Putford,  West,  69,  321 

Putt,  Reymundo,  305 

Pycot,  John,  197 

Pydar  Hundred,  256 

Pyne  (or  Pine),  Ja.,  67  ;  John, 

269  ;  Julian,  269  ;  Tho.,  67 
Pysewille,  Gonylda,  34 ;  Will., 

34 

Quethiock,  148 

Quick's  Academy,  Exeter,  127 
Quisquiliae  Plimuihenses,  69 
Quivel,  Bishop,  197 

Rackenford,  226  ;  MSS.,  93 

Radium  ore  (pitchblende)  in 
Corn.,  221 

Railway,  South  Devon  Atmos- 
pheric, 60 

Randolph,  F.  C.  Hingeston-,  62, 
64,  123,  259 

Rattery,  204,259 

Rebellion  (Devon),  Tradition  of, 
32 

Redding,  Cyrus,  11  ;  Rob.,  11 
Redruth,  4 
Reed,  A.W.,  17 

Registers  (Parish)  :  Early,  69  ; 

Exeter  St.  Pancras,  72  ;  St. 

Clement,   near  Truro,   220 ; 

Topsham,  57 
Rendel,  J.  M„  165-6 
Reskymer,  John,  61 
Revels  (Parish),  322 
Reynell,  Mary,  82  ;  Sir  Tho.,  82 
Reynolds,  John,  95 
Ridge  tiles  (Equestrian),  219, 

264 

"  Rigges  "  (fish),  151,  202 


Ringmore,  305 

Roasting-jacks,  5 

Roche,  248 

Rockbeare,  260 

Rof,  John,  32,  154  ;  Martin,  302 

Rogers,  Sir  Edw.,  38  ;  Fre., 
246  ;  Inkermann,  308  ;  Sir 
John,  38  ;  Kath.,  38  ;  Mary, 
39 

Rolle  (John),  Lord,  18-21,  23 
Roman    pavement    in  Exeter 

Cath.,  32 
Rombulow  (or  Rumbelow)  fam- 
ily, 148 

Roofs :  "  shindle,"  322 ;  thatched, 
192 

Rooke  family,  251 

Rotary  engines,  15 

Round-house  (or  machine- 
house),  285 

Round-shot  found  on  Dartmoor, 
219 

Rowe,  Fra.,  27  ;  J.  Brooking-, 
193 

Rull  or  Hille.  261,  295 
Rumbelow  family.    See  Rom- 
bulow 

Ruscarrock,  Hugh,  61  ;  John, 
61 

St.  Breock,  153,  251 

St.  Buryan  Register,  269 

St.    Clement   Danes,  London, 

265-9,  305 
St.  Clement,  near  Truro,  220 
St.  David,  281-2 
St.  Erth,  152 
St.  Endellion,  248,  260 
St.  Enoder.  256 

St.  Germans,  248  ;  priory,  270  ; 

see,  204 
St.  Giles-in-the-Heath,  287 
St.  Gwennap,  248 
St.  Kew,  260 
St.  Mellion,  248 
St.  Michael  Penkivel,  221,  249 
St.  Michael's  Mount,  269 
St.  Neots,  248 

Saints  (Obscurver)  of  Cora.,  248, 
303 

St.  Stephen's  by  Saltash,  221 
"  St.  Wynnel,"  303 
Salcombe  Regis,  237 
Saltash    (Railway)  Suspension 

Bridge,  166 
Salterne,  John,  290 
Saunders,  Nic,  151 
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Savery,  W.,  39  ;  Waltham,  95 
Sayings  (Proverbial),  282,  303, 
322 

Schoolmasters  :  Truro  Grammar 

School,  79 
Schools  :  Chilcott's  at  Tiverton 

and   Watford,    18 ;  Farway 

thatched,  192 
"  Scirland  Stone "  (The),  152, 

197,  263 
Scoggin's  Jests,  61 
Screens,  Church,  32,  76,  104,  323 
Seal  (Borough)  of  Port  Byhan 

alias  West  Looe,  89 
Searle  (Serle),  Ambrose,  39,  40  ; 

Ann,  305  ;    John,  305 
Seaton,  19-21,  238,  240 
Seccombe,    John,    28 ;  Marg., 

28  ;  Walt.,  221 
Selworthy,  144 
Semaphore  stations,  196,  262 
Sepulchral    slab    (Ancient)  at 

Harberton,  113 
Serle.  See  Searle 
Serlo,  Dean  of  Exeter,  154 
Seylake,  Rich.,  238 
Seyntclere,  Gilb.,  237 
Shebbeare  family,  290-4 
Shebbeare-Town  (Shebbertown), 

289 
Sheldon,  23 

Sherborne,  Bishop  of,  153,  203-4 
Shepherd  (Sheppard)  of  Watton 

Court,  Honiton,  and  Lawell, 

241-6,  271,  315-20 
Sherford,  298 
Sherme,  Simon,  27 
"  Shindle  "  roofing,  322 
Shobrooke,  81,  322 
Shore  (Emily),  Journal  of,  189 
Short,  Gertrude,  291  ;  John,  291 
Short  Down  (Shorton)  Woods, 

227,  263 
Shute,  21,  317 
Shute,  Kathleen,  50 
Sidbury,  19,  152,  202,  236 
Sidmouth,  236 
Signs,  Inn.    See  Inn  signs 
Silver  arrow  (shooting  trophy), 
151 

Silver,  Combemartin,  164,  206 
Silver  cup,  43 

Silver  plate  found  at  Brixton, 

154,  209 
Silverton,  50,  315 
Silvester  family,  127 
Simcoe,  H.  A.,  69,  138 


Sittings  in  churches,  26,  112, 

I44»  270 
Skillet-makers,  38,  72,  165 
Skimmington,  46 
Skinner,  Judge,  294 
Slanning  monument,   92 ;  Sir 

Nich.,  92 
Slapton,  251 

Smith  (or  Smyth),  238  ;  Hum., 

183;     Ja.    (Will   of),  212?; 

Oliver,  95  ;  Walt.,  16  ;  Will- 

oughby  S.,  241 
Smoke- jack,  6 
Smyth.    See  Smith 
Snow  of  Pilton,  70 
Somerset,  Rich,  de,  33 
Song  games,  50 
Soper,  H.  Tapley-,  1 
"  Sore  "  sparrow  hawk,  143 
Southcombe,  Geo.,  320 
Southleigh,  156,  239 
Southmolton  Hundred,  296 
Spanish  Armada,  51 
S.P.C.K.  in  the  West  (The),  178 
Speccot,  Rich,  de,  41 
Speke,  Sir  John,  240 
Spindle- whorl,  25 
Spires  and  Towers  of  England, 

148 

Spreat,  Widow,  30 
Spreyton,  7-9 
Squab-pie,  308 

Stafford,  Hen.,  Earl  of  Wiltshire, 

237,  240 
Stained  glass,  323 
Stapeldon,  Bishop,  265-7 
Starcross,  60,  88,  144 
Steam  engines,  10-16,  59 
Stocks  (Parish),  67 
Stokeclimsland,  46 
Stoke  Fleming,  215-8 
Stoke  Gabriel,  47,  241-6,  315-6 
Stoke  Rivers,  107 
Stone,  John,  211 
Stonehouse,  French  church  at, 

68,  in 

Stoninge,  Mary,  155  ;  Tristram, 
155 

Stowford,  93 

Stratton,   33,   194 ;  Hundred, 
257 

Streton  or  Storton,  194 
Studdy,  R.  W.,  36 
Style,  Ja.,  240 
Subsidy  (Lay)  of  1523,  227 
Suspension    bridge  (Railway), 
166 
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Sutton,  Hen.,  83-4 

"  Swan  of  the  Exe  "  (The),  88, 

144,  166,  207,  260 
Swords  in  churcees,  92-3 
Sydenham,  Phil.,  95 
Symonds,  Hen.,  249  ;  Rob.,  285 

Tad-a-liv-tood-a-gon-pie,  302 

Tail  ton,  Rob.  de,  267 

Tavistock,  150,  264,  287  ;  print- 
ing (Boethius),  53 

Tawstock,  93,  322 

Tawton,  North,  322  ;  South, 
295 

Taylor  of  Abbotsham,  295  ; 
Anne,  82  ;  Jos.,  92  ;  Marie, 
82  ;  Rowland,  82,  125 

Teignbridge  Hundred,  313 

Teignmouth,  43 

Telegraph  stations  (Mechanical), 
196,  262 

Temple,  Bishop,  214  ;   Ja.,  294 

Templeton,  21 

Thatched  school  (Farway),  192 
Theatre  (Early)  at  Exeter,  122 
Thory  (in  Hartland),  29 
Throwleigh,  129,  135 
Tincroft  mine,  14 
Tintagel,  139,  288 
Tintor,  Phil.,  302 
Tiverton,  56,  155 ;  Assembly, 

277  ;  school,  18 
Tokens,  Tradesmen's,  291 
Tombs  :  Bartholomew  (Bishop), 

66 ;   Marshall  (Bishop),  66 
Topsham :     Castle,    96,    143  ; 

Follctt  family  of,  283,  306  ; 

Fringe,    128  ;    register,    57 ; 

steam  engine  (ancient)  at,  59 
Torquay,  49,  148 
Torre  Abbey,  150-1,  161,  247, 

251  ;  Mohun  Gatehouse,  17 
Torrington,  Black,  33 
Torrington,  Great,  21,  49 
Totnes,  34-5,  38,  49,  145,  178-9, 

181,  183,  193,  219,  244,  306  ; 

Assembly,  278  ;  Essoin,  285  ; 

Fishchowter's  Lane,  196,  263  ; 

ridge  tiles  (equestrian),  264  ; 

Yeo  of,  208-9 
Towers  apart  from  churches,  90 
Travers,  Adam,  125 
Tree  place-name,  204 
Tregony,  220 
Tregrenna,  257 
Treiago,  252 
Treise,  Sir  Chris.,  211 


Tresavean,  n 
Trethew  manor,  256 
Trevanian  family,  61 
Trevarthen,  Will.,  4 
Treverbyn,  Marg.  de,  216 
Trevithick,  Rich.,  14 
Trew  place-name,  204 
Trigg  Minor  (Trygshire),  4 
Triton  at  Exeter  (A),  3 
Trophy  for  archery,  151 
"  Troy  Town,"  31,  108,  154,  195, 
204 

Truro,  11,  151,  220,  264  ;  Gram- 
mar Schoolmasters,  79 
Trusham,  21 
Turner,  John,  317 
Turn-spits,  5 

Tytherleigh  monument,  92 
Tywardreath  priory,  269 

Uffeulme,  56 

"  Uncle  Tom  Cobley,"  7,  70,  164 

Underdon,  John,  307 

Upcott,    Eliz.,    1 18-9;  Mary, 

118,  120;  Ozias,  118-20 
Uplowman,  318 
Upton,  Eliz.,  41  ;  John,  41 
Upton  Vale,  263 

Valletort,  Reg.  de,  115 

Vaughan  of  Ottery  St.  Mary,  40 

Velly,  John,  29  ;  Nich.,  29 

Venn,  John,  317 

Venninge,  Eliz,,  224  ;  Will,,  224 

Venton  Hills,  25-6 

Villeins  (Domesday)  on  comital 
manors,  310 

Visitation  books  of  Exeter  Arch- 
deaconry, 255 

Vyvyan,  Sir  Rich.,  249 

Waad,  Eliz.,  142 ;  Hen.,  142 ; 
Jonah,  142 

Waddeton  (Watton),  Leaden 
cistern  from,  241-6  ;  owners 
or  occupiers  of ,  314  ;  Shepherd 
family  of,  241-6,  315-20 

Wadstray,  204 

Wakes  (Parish),  322 

Walfieete,  244-5 

Waldron,  Clement,  319  ;  Mary, 
319 

Wales,  Prince  of  211- 12 
Walrond  of  Bovey,  18-24  J  Mary, 

316  ;  Will.,  238,  240 
Walter,  John,  19 
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Wampford  family,  33 
Washford  Pyne,  97 
Watermarks,  35-6,  108 
Watford,  Chilcott's  school  at, 
18 

Watkins   (John),   Burial  place 

of,  128 
Watton.    See  Waddeton 
Watt,  Ja.,  11,  13-15 
Way,  R.  E.,  93 
Weare  Gifford,  52,  252 
Welland,  Grace,  306  ;  Rich.,  306 
Wembury,  93 

Wescombe  of  Streton  or  Storton, 
194 

Westcott  (Geo.  Blagdon),  Family 
of,  155 

Western  Flying  Post,  195,  277 

West,  Hundred  of,  256 

Wheal :   Busy,  10  ;   Maid,  14  ; 

Rose,  10 
"  Whimple,  Mayor  of,"  31,  78 
Whitcombe's  Portable  Nautical 

Tablets,  94 
Whitehall,  near  Scorrier,  1 1 
Whitelegh  (in  Black  Torrington), 

33 

Whitley,  Jane,  245  ;  Rob.,  245 
Whorls,  Spinning,  25 
"  Widdecombe  Fair,"  7 
Wideslade,  Rob.  de,  33 
Widow  "  Edyth  "  (The),  16 
Widworthy,  236 
Widworthy,  Sir  Hugh,  52 
Wightwick,  Geo.,  78 
Willcocks,  M.  P.,  306 
Wills  (Early),  Words  in,  95,  197 


Wilmington,  317 

Wiltshire,  Hen.  Stafford,  Earl 

of,  237,  240 
Windeatt,  Edw.  (obit),  241 
Windmills,  226,  263 
Wine,  Honey,  31,  71-2 
Wmkleigh  customs,  120 
Winter  Assembly  {The),  296 
Wise,  Sir  Tho.,  93 
Witch-beam,  3,  97 
Witchcraft,  Averting,  4,  97,  288 
Wit,  Devon  man  of,  in  1727,  280 
Witheridge,  226,  291-2 
Withycombe  Raleigh,  209,  237, 

239,  261 
Wolborough,    21,  193 
Woodbury,  237 

Woolfardisworthy,  near  Bide- 
ford,  151,  157,  227,  263  ;  Yeo 
of,  145-6 

Worlington,  West,  322 

Wright  of  Barnstaple,  321 

Wyllysdon,  Tho.,  238 

Wynkley,  Rog.  de,  32-3,  154, 
302, 

Yarde,  Edw.,  95 

Yeadown,  near  St.  Mary  Church, 

227 

Yeard,  Pet.,  315 

Yeo,  Armynell,  35  ;  of  Exeter, 
156 ;  of  Totnes,  208 ;  of 
Woolfardisworthy,  145 

Yew  trees,  38 

Yolland,  Rog.,  49 

Yonge,  Walt.,  95  ;  Will.,  95 

Young,  Ja.,  179-82 


ERRATA. 

Page   31,  last  line.    For  A.  W.  Dickinson  read  H.  W.  Dickinson. 
54,1.11.    For  Liber  read  Bibliotheca. 
70,1.25.    For  Guernsey  read  Gurney, 
114,  11.  34,  40.  For  internment  read  interment. 
114,1.40.    For  anti-dates  read  antedates. 
,,     169,1.3.    For  Willian  read  William. 
„     204,  11.  6.  14.    For  Edmund  read  Edward. 

221,1.11.    For  come  read  comes. 
„     241,  1.  14.    For  21  read  12. 

271,  J.  17.    For  the  Rev.  read  Mr. 


